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MUSIC TEACHERS’ CONVENTION SUPPORTS 
NATIONAL CONSERVATORY, AND PROPOSES 
TO AID CAMPAIGN FOR AMERICAN MUSIC 








Federation of All Musical Educational Interests of the United 
States Forecast by. J. 
Teachers Indorse Campaign Against “Fake” Music Pub- 
lishers—Licensing Question Not Debated, Agitation Being 
Regarded as Only Local—Amazing Growth of Public 
School Music Noted—College and University Section of 
the Association to Be Organized—Vast Range of Topics 
Covered in Three Days’ Program in New York 
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ANY topics of wide interest and variety were reviewed in the three days’ 

annual convention of the Music Teachers’ National Association at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, on Dec. 27, 28 and 29. 
adopted in favor of the establishment of a National Conservatory, indorsing 
the campaign against “fake” music publishers and hailing with satisfaction 
the announcement that the College Entrance Examinations Board is con- 
sidering the reinstatement of music as a regular subject of examination. 
One of the committees advocated an exhaustive survey of the status of 
American music, and recommended that questionnaires be sent to con- 
ductors, heads of schools and other officials, requesting reports concerning 
compositions by Americans which they have given, and whether American 


musicians appear at their concerts. 


mendation, and members expressed their readiness to co-operate in the 
work, though no resolution was passed. 


Leon R. Maxwell of New Orleans, 
chairman of the affiliations committee, 
suggested to the executive committee 
that the Association should affiliate with 
itself every city and state teachers’ as- 
sociation in the country. The president 
of the Association, J. Lawrence Erb, in 
commenting upon this proposal, said that 
some such development was favored by 
many members of the organization. The 
eventual aim of these, he said, was the 
federation of all musical educational in- 
terests of the United States, with the 
Music Teachers’ National Association as 
a nucleus. 


The papers read during the three days 
ranged over a vast field and dealt not 
only with questions intimately affecting 
the duty of teaching music, but touched 
also such subjects as the present- -day de- 
cline of tonality and the structure of 
sentences in modern scores. A sym- 
posium on public school music, a feature 
of the second day’s proceedings, was in- 
teresting in its comprehensive historical 
survey of this movement, to the amaz- 
ing growth of which several speakers 
drew attention. 

So many were the papers and so long 
Were some of them that there was but 
little time left for discussion—in fact, 
the teachers seemed little disposed for 
discussion, even when opportunity of- 
‘ered. One would have imagined, for 
instance, that such a statement as that 
in a letter from the authorities of the 
Music division of Harvard, that “the 
same amount of intellectual effort does 
hot go into learning to play the piano or 
Sing that goes into learning a subject 
* Latin, French or mathematics,” 
iid have brought the teachers to their 
tin furious protest. But it did not. 

_ The proposed licensing of teachers was 
hot debated, the view taken being that as 
t was only a local question and did 
‘herefore come within the scope of 
ess of a national organization. 

, the president said that the agitation 
e licensing of music teachers was 
strictly local, “but,” he added,-“it 
eresting as indicating something 
; likely to happen. There will be 
hing done undoubtedly on the part 
music profession, under pressure 
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from outside. How much will be done 
we cannot say at present, but an interest- 
ing situation has certainly arisen.” The 
subject was brought before the conven- 
tion by a letter from Dr. William C. Carl 

of New York, chairman of the Mayor’s 
Committee for the Licensing of Teach- 
ers, who suggested that the convention [~- 
should express its attitude on the sub- } 
ject. 

It was resolved to organize a college 
and university section of the Associa- 
tion. 

Among teachers and others present 
were Frances E. Clark of Camden, N. J., 
director of the education department of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs; 
Robert G. McCutchan of Greencastle, 
Ind.; Karl W. Gehrkens of Oberlin, 
Ohio; William Arms Fisher of Boston; 
Peter C. Lutkin of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Ill.; Henry D. Sleeper of 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass.; 
George Dickinson of Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Frederick Hay- 
wood of New York; William Breach, di- 
rector of public school music in Winston- 

Salem, N. C.; Harold Randolph of Bal- 
timore; Marion Rous of New York; E. 
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ANNA CASE 

American Soprano, Whose Appearances in Recital and at Festivals Have Made Her Known 

to Concert-Goers Throughout the United States. 
Member of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


Miss Case Was Formerly an Active 
(See Page 36) 





Harold Geer of Vassar; B. F. Stuber of 
Akron, Ohio; Duncan McKenzie of To- 
ronto, Can.; Hans Schneider of Provi- 
dence, R. I.: : James D. Price of Hartford, 
Conn.; Oscar W. Demmler of Pitts- 
burgh; Karl Eschman of Granville, 
Ohio; ‘Gustave L. Becker of New York; 
Henry E. Mozealous of Baltimore; Kate 
S. Chittenden of New York; R. A. Las- 
lett Smith of Newark, N. J.; James 
Francis Cooke of Philadelphia; Augustus 


Douglas of Peekskill, N. Y.; W. H. 
Humiston of New York; L. Semmann of 
Milwaukee; Albert Sievers of Delaware, 
Ohio; Kenneth S. Clark of New York; 
R. Huntington Woodman of Brooklyn; 
Margaret M. Streeter of Camden, N. J.; 
Frances C. Moffitt of Athens, Tenn.; 
Walter Peck Stanley of New York; Os- 
bourne J. McConathy of Evanston, III.; 
W. J. Baltzell of New York; Lucy D. 


D. Zanzig of Concord, Mass.; Bessie C. Bogue of New York; Marriette N. Fitch 
Shipman of Cincinnati; Leda Crawford of Rockville, Conn; M. L. Swarthout of 
Steele of Muskogee, Okla.: O. G. Son- Decatur, Ill., and Leonard B. McWhood 


neck of New York; P. Ww. Dykema of 
Madison, Wis.; Edward B. Birge of the 
University of Indiana; Rev. Wilfred 


of Hanover, N. H. 
In his inaugural address the president, 
who selected as his subject “The Purpose 
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of Music Teaching,” alluded scornfully 
to the “unprofessional scramble” among 
teachers for “star” pupils, and urged the 
right of the backward child to be given 
his opportunity. The keynote of his ar- 
gument was this, “If we are really teach- 
ers, the first and most important con- 
sideration is not ‘What effect will this or 
that pupil have upon my reputation?’ but 
‘How can I do the most for him?’ ” 

The President, in this address, said the 
profession had never enlisted so many 
volunteers, nor commanded such a wealth 
of financial returns, nor received such 
favorable consideration from the con- 
stituted educational authorities, as at 
this time—at least, never since the dawn 
of the modern era. Yet there was no 
agreement upon the part of the music- 
teachers as to any essential matter con- 
cerning their very important work. The 
result was confusion where there should 
be clearness of thought, distress or dis- 
gust upon the part of those who, in other 
educational lines, would gladly help them 
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National Music Teachers May Aim at Big Federation 
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Some Prominent Figures of the Music Teachers’ National Association, the Annual Convention of Which Was Held in New York, Last Week. 
dent of the Association; 2, William Arms Fisher of Boston; 3, Karl W. Gehrkens of Oberlin, Ohio; 4, James Francis Cooke of Philadelphia; 5, P. W. Dykema of Madison, Wis.; 
6, Karl Eschman of Granville, Ohio; 7, Gustave L. Becker of New York; 8, Charles N. Boyd of Pittsburgh, One of the New Members of the Executive Committee; 9, Peter ©. 
Lutkin. of Evanston, Ill.; 10, Fredrik Holmberg of Norman, Okla., Also Appointed to the Executive Committee; 11, H. H. Bellamann of Columbia, S. C.; 12, Francis L. York 
of Detroit, Mich. 
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if they could, and a woeful lack of re- 
sults for the parents who paid the bills 
and the students who often spent years 
under the guidance of the teachers, 

“These students reach no goal, because 
they have none clearly defined,” he said, 
“and the fault is ours as their music- 
teachers, for we lack an intelligent pur- 
pose.” 


“Unprofessional Scramble for Good 
Pupils” 


He contended that a parent had the 
right to expect in the music-study of 
his child just about the same kind of 
results and in the same degree as in 
language or mathematics or history. 
Students should be taught to develop 
their personality through their music- 
study that they should be better and 
stronger. more cultured and refined. 

“T believe the teacher usually gets too 
much credit for the pupil’s success. Is 
it not true that the success of a teacher 
usually depends, not so much upon good 
teaching as upon good pupils?” No mat- 
ter how good the teacher, he was never 
heard of unless he had good pupils—at 
least, the unprofessional scramble of 
teachers to acquire talented pupils at 
any cost justified this assumption. When 
he heard a teacher rebelling because a 
pupil was not sufficiently talented—or 
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even refusing to teach a pupil on those 
grounds—he was unable to understand 
that teacher’s psychology. 

“Some of you who were present at the 
discussion at the City Hall concerning 
the licensing of teachers, will remember 
that one of the most ghastly features 
of that discussion was the cool complac- 
ency with which so many people talked 
about confining musical instruction only 
to the talented and the promising. As- 
suming that no unjustified promises have 
been made or encouragement held out, 
and that the parent—or whoever pays 
the bill—has been given to understand 
the facts, what does it matter to the 
teacher, so long as he does his best by 
the pupil?” 


A Chance for the Backward Child 


No music-teacher, he agreed, could 
create a concert voice or a_ virtuoso 
technique where nature or early environ- 
ment had decreed otherwise; but was it 
fair to doom a person under such cir- 
cumstances to a joyless life when the 
study of music would inspire and up- 
build the spirit through the esthetic 
sense? Undoubtedly it was human 
nature to prefer to do the thing which 
made a good showing; but the world 
would be a sorry place to live in if that 
were the basis upon which everybody 
worked. The general education system 
concentrated its particular attention upon 

















the backward child, in the belief that 
since he needed it more, he should have 
it for the good of society. In the same 
way, the aim of making the world a bet- 
ter place in which to live should inspire 
music-teaching. 

“You and I and the other music- 
teachers of America should,” he enjoined, 
“take ourselves more seriously, get out 
of our narrow groove and our personal 
prepossessions, and see the wonderful big 
job that is ours for the doing!” 


Elect Executive Members 


At the first business session Mr. Pratt 
gave an informal treasurer’s report, 
stating that the endowment fund had 
been increased and that the balance in 
the treasury amounted to $400 more than 
at the end of the preceding year. A 
motion to audit the report was carried. 
James D. Price being appointed auditor. 

Mr. Bellamann,' representing the 
nominating committee, presented the 
names of Charles N. Boyd, Fredrik 
Holmberg and Mr. Price as candidates 
for three-year terms on the executive 
committee, and these were elected to re- 
place Mr. McConathy, Miss Fitch and 
himself, retiring. 

The executive committee therefore 
comprises:—William Benbow of Buffalo, 
Charles N. Boyd of Pittsburgh, Philip G. 
C. Clapp of Iowa City, Iowa; Rossetter 
G. Cole of Chicago, George G. Gow of 


Poughkeepsie, 
berg of Norman, Okla.; M. L. Swarthout 
of Decatur, Ill.; James D. Price of Hart- 
ford, Conn., and Francis L. York of De- 
This committee will elect the ofl 


troit. 
cers. 


Favor National Conservatory 
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was formulated to this effect. In 
ceeding debate the resohution was a 
ed to read as follows: 


“Whereas, 


the 


Music 


Teachers 


tional Association believes in the 


ple of a National Conservatory, res 
that it is the sense of this meeting 
those interested 


National 


in the 


foundatio! 
Conservatory be request 


send representatives to the next 
meeting of the Association, as a! 


of general discussion on the subject 
so that the Association may be in 
tion to indorse definitely that bill 
answers best the Association’s idea 
the purpose.” 

The resolution was further amend 
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LANY healthy signs in the art firmament, though partly con- 
fused with lingering cometary nebulae, augur clearer skies for 
the composers of music. With art generally emerging from an 
awkward, self-conscious state, the sun of inspriation is ob- 
served passing out of the eclipse, while the cold moon of ultra- 











bureau might report fresh westerly 
winds and decreasing cloudiness. 

When English-style houses combining 
comfort with elegance are multiplying 
transcontinentally, thus helping _ the 
vogue of fine oil paintings, less radical 
tendencies are noted in the pictorial field. 
Here the climax of extremes has been 
passed, the Russian influence to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Meanwhile the 
demand for descriptive music for film 
entertainment is checking the strident 
tempers of ultraists and developing a 
practical, objective viewpoint. The same 
publie which struck for lower commodity 

rices is striking for sane music, which 
it will continue to receive. 

Concerning the discordant minority of 
music executioners who refuse to be 
guided by signs, a word may be said. 
Like the all-nasal vaudeville soprano 
who sings an exclusive number about her 
past life, how she went on the stage at 
last, despite her parents, because (smil- 
ing confidentially) it paid her, the ultra- 
modernists have misjudged their public. 
They have cherished the notion that their 
emotions and reactions are so precious, 
so stylistic in a kind of automatic way 
when uttered, that they perforce cast an 
hypnotic spell over the whole wondering 
world. What really ails these martyred 
souls will be related more elaborately in 
this article. 

* * * 

BOUT the time the Cubists sought 

to intrigue the good-natured Ameri- 
can public with such valorous works as 
“Nude Descending a Staircase,” whose 
historic invisibility outsmiles the shining 
“Civic Virtue” in the City Hall Park, 
New York, something began to be no- 
ticeably wrong with music. Incompre- 
hensibleness became the order of the day. 
The slogan, “Keep them guessing,” 
which is very dear to inventionless num- 
skulls, acquired a following of youthful 
composers. Enthusiastic blades, sworn 
to the banner of Debussy and the five 
o'clock tea, found it excellent advertis- 
ing to appear a bit mad and go the whole 
tone scale one better or two higher, as 
the case might be. Forthwith the an- 
cient harmonies of Bach, already strained 
to a comfortable limit, were sorted over 
and re-shaped to express as much of the 
infernal as possible, the idea being to 
improve the musical language by making 
it less universal. 

It is said that anything can be done 
once in New York. At any rate, the 
public as usual was in a humor to be 
shown. The outlandishness of the “radi- 
cals” of course attracted attention and 
made good newspaper copy. Concert 
patrons picked up the names of Mous- 
sorgsky, Ravel, Stravinsky and Schén- 
berg. A flock of aspirants for pristine 
honors in eatch-as-catch-can music en- 
tered the arena. Euterpe in the grand 
tier flirted with Bacchus in the stall box 
and the fight was on. The incoherent 
wails of the contestants surged into a 
heaven-shattering torrent of cyclonic 
sound. Most inoffensive looking musi- 
clans were unexpectedly seized with the 
frenzy and emitted songs that bespoke 
finer furies than Milton ever dreamed of. 
Dyed-in-the-wool harmonists who had 
sworn age-long fidelity to the sweet, sim- 
ple triad sat up nights slyly experiment- 
ing with half-tones. The swirl of in- 
harmony caught up the dancers and set 
them down again wriggling to jazz, with 
an accompaniment of fiendish sounds 
Suggestive of an orgy or a torture cham- 
‘er. How far removed from the grace- 
lul minuets and quaint pastorals! 

* * * 


WHat has brought this change is 
'Y variously mooted. The mystery 
Plays which struck the Rialto simultane- 
°USily might have indicated that a so- 
Phisticated public had to be teased and 
‘et to guessing. But, if this was their 
motive, their achievements were insig- 

nt beside ultra-modern music, which 
- ft ninety-nine per cent of the peo- 
vle obdsolutely stumped. The thing that 
Worries the latter, incidentally, is not 
Wha’ the sounds mean, but why anyone 
: to them. Another explanation is 
hat a deliberate effort has been made 


modernis mis gradually dwindling. An 


interested weather 


# The Ultraist and “the Food of Love” ~ 


By G. Chittenden Turner 





drivel, and surely damaging to the art 
impulse of the times. 
* BS * 

HIS has been called an age of inven- 

tion, and because of its disposition to 
overthrow traditions it may be remem- 
bered as an age of iconoclasm and con- 
ceit. Despite the leveling effects of 
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“Sensation-Seekers Who Tried to Mount to the Stars by the Help of Staves” 


to extend and improve upon the musi- 
cal vocabulary, thus opening the gates 
to greater inspiration. Many writers 
prefer to believe that the chaos of music 
merely depicts truthfully the chaos of 
the times and that the most sensitive 
souls have simply, straightforwardly re- 
sponded. This is an especially pretty 
theory, since it virtually accuses the 
world of complete lunacy. First to re- 
sent it would be the honest folk who 
cling to “Forgotten” and “Sing Me to 
Sleep” and still innocently think the 
tangled tenths are comical. These per- 
haps pitilessly sane mortals may regard 
the vers libre as a sign of noxious dis- 
temper and the impressionists as merely 
an affected lot. They are charitable and 
thoroughly unaware of their unsound- 
ness of mind, and the fact that they, 
hard-laboring people, are really respon- 
sible for Cubists, Fantasts and Ultra- 
ists of every type, who subconsciously 
react from their mental gropings, never 
enters their calculations. 

Fashions generally are not difficult to 
trace and the heritage of ultra-modern 
music is not so obscure as we are fre- 
quently asked to believe. It has followed 
as an exaggeration of the modern forms 
emanating from Russia and France 
and has been carried along through vari- 
ous motives and channels, popularized 
through eccentricity and boldness, imi- 
tated by fashion loving individuals and 
adopted by notoriety seekers. There is 
much beauty in some of the earlier of- 
ferings, but by far the greater part of 
what has been heard is worse than 


standardized education, which reduces 
initiative to the plane of imitation, vast 
stress is coming to be laid upon mental 
and spiritual independence. Dogma is 
in the discard and rule is on the rocks 
in matters of art and religion. Whether 
anything better will be substituted for 
what has existed remains to be proved. 
At all events, a certain percentage of 
progressive individuals, feeling that the 
heights have been reached on one side 
of the mountain, wish to explore the 
other side. How much good or harm 
they will do the roads or the scenery or 
those who follow depends chiefly upon 
motive and common understanding there- 
of. The climbers in music are heavily 
encumbered, and when we compare them 
with the graceful, agile predecessors we 
feel little hope for their success. 

It is because the motives of the ultra- 
moderns are not beyond question that 
great value will not be placed upon their 
efforts. They will rather be remembered 
as sensation-seekers who tried to mount 
to the stars by the help of staves which 
Debussy and Moussorgsky truly intend- 
ed for the lovers of a known paradise. 
The test of their devotion lies in their 
works. Regardless of the fact that it 
requires greater skill to tell a beautiful 
story in a familiar vocabulary of lim- 
ited words and phrases than to invent 
jargon, the ultraists have proceeded to 
state things their own way. A few are 
sincere, the majority are pretenders 
who strive after effects to cover an 
amazing void where genius never lurked. 
They ask the world to read their souls 
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through these confused outpourings. In 
paint, free verse, sculpture and music 
the poseur finds a medium through ac- 
cepted but waning fashion. The more 
abstruse he is, provided he is decisive 
and decorative, the greater sensation he 
has been making. Whereas formerly it 
required a long training in harmony and 
theory to compete on an even basis with 
the recognized composers, now where 
there’s a will there’s a way and all that 
is required to write music is the ink, 

o* * ok 
be exaggerated ego has invaded the 
4 field of composition. Ultra-modern- 
ism claims first attention by virtue of 
startling originality. It claims sincerity 
of motive, while possessing little by ex- 
ploration. It claims value, because it 
has had an audience, and success because 
symphony and opera have included it on 
their programs. There are doubtless in- 
numerable other claims. But will the 
dissonances of to-day inspire the youth 
of to-morrow? Will they make the earth 
a happier place to live in? 

Inspiration, force and beauty are ab- 
sent in practically all of that which is 
known as ultra-modern music, and for 
that reason alone, aside from technical 
incongruities, it will never rank with the 
classics. There is no heart in it, but a 
great amount of vanity and pretense. 
Music is primarily for the pleasure sense 
through an appeal to the elemental emo- 
tions, not an intellectual study for the 
listener. Its artistic limits are pre- 
scribed. It may speak as a narrator in 
the third person, also as a dramatic 
character in the second person, but in the 
first-person it loses its identity. As a 
meter to indicate the feelings of the 
writer at a given time or a mental im- 
pression converted into sound it debases 
its calling and, in fact, ceases to be music 
in the commonly understood sense, for 
music demands melody. 

* *° * 
HILOSOPHERS have been at odds 
over the subjective and objective. We 

have been told to look out, not in, and we 
have been told to do the opposite. Prob- 
ably a safe middle ground is best. At 
this juncture the proper advice to com- 
posers is to look out, many having be- 
come so inordinately addicted to intro- 
spection as to feel they simply must “tell 
the world.” If they had followed the an- 
cient Greek advice, “Know thyself,” a 
trifle more diligently, they would have 
understood their limitations better. 

For a while music patrons must bear 
with the extravagances of under-nour- 
ished souls. They will continue to be 
patient while Conductor X “reads” to the 
tuneless ensemble of a symptomatic or- 
chestra what Composer ‘Z thinks while 
watching a dog fight. The reactions of 
Composer Q after a Turkish bath in E 
Minor will be followed by “An Hour 
With My Chiropodist” or the “Vision 
Fugitive of the Brooklyn Bridge Crush 
at Five P. M.” If these worshippers of 
Nature as she is not, who profess to see 
poetic allurement in every garbage can, 
have grown tired of hills and valleys 
they may be permitted to let them rest. 
Those who have never lived with them 
will have a more decent impression of 
them. But that gives no excuse to glorify 
every drab, humdrum thing which the 
overweening ultraist believes himself 
called to deliver to a starved, hyper- 
esthetic public, 

* *” 
HERE are educated, engaging men 
and women holding prominent places 
of trust in art circles who profess to see 
beauty and value in ultra-modern compo- 
sitions. Far be it from the writer to say 
that they are sincere in their verdict or 
otherwise. Some of these individuals 
have themselves contributed works of 
lasting honor and personally stand for 
progress, not decadence. Yet, for an in- 
explicable reason, they welcome the ef- 
forts of the extremists and see not the 
slightest harm in giving them every 
prominence. It is difficult to believe that 
such persons are without regard for the 
finer precepts of art and fail to realize 
that progress of any kind cannot be at- 
tained without building on the firm foun- 
dations of the past. Is it because they 
are sympathetic beyond measure, that 
they believe the ultraists are an im- 
portant link in musical evolution? Let us 
assure these good souls that the link will 
some day be missing, and that Shakes- 
peare knew what he was talking about 
when he said: 
“If music be the food of lave, play on.” 
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TO FORM SECTION OF NEW MUSIC SOCIETY 





International Composers’ 
Guild Calls Meeting to Pave 
Way for American Group 


To pave the way for organizing an 
American section in the International 
Society for New Music, which was in- 
augurated at Salzburg last fall, the 


International Composers’ Guild of New 
York has called a preliminary meeting 
for January 11, at 4 p. m., at the Guild 
offices, 29 West Forty-seventh Street. 

Shortly after the festival César 
Saerchinger, one of the Society’s found- 
ers, now living in Berlin, sent an invi- 
tation to various representative musi- 
cians, critics, scholars and heads of 
societies throughout the United States, 
declaring international purposes to pro- 
mote modern music, and urging the for- 
mation of an American section to co- 
operate with groups now being formed 
in European countries. 

To this scattered number of individu- 
als the International Composers’ Guild 
has offered the services of its organiza- 
tion and has received from the majority 
of them a declaration of readiness to 
attend a meeting for discussion of the 
proposed organization. The European 
appeal was sent here to Harold Bauer, 
Ernest Bloch, Chalmers Clifton of the 
American Orchestral Society; Eric Dela- 
marter, assistant conductor of the Chi- 
cago Orchestra; Carl Engel, head of the 
‘music division of the Library of Con- 
gress; Arthur Farwell, Rudolph Ganz, 
conductor of the St. Louis Symphony; 
Henry F. Gilbert, Louis Gruenberg, 
Howard Hanson, Prof. Edward B. Hill 
of Harvard University; Walter Kramer, 
Alfred Human of MUSICAL AMERICA; 
Prof. Daniel Gregory Mason of Colum- 
bia University; Frank Patterson of the 
Musical Courier; Fritz Reiner, conduc- 
tor of the Cincinnati Symphony; O. G. 
Sonneck of the Musical Quarterly; Leo 
Sowerby, Leopold Stokowski, conductor 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra; Burnet 
C. Tuthill, Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music; Nicolas de Vore, Mrs. Arthur M. 
Reis and Edgar Varése, who represented 
the International Composers’ Guild at 
the preliminary meeting for the Salz- 
burg Festival, held in Berlin in October 
last. 

The new society was founded at Salz- 
burg last summer by musicians of many 
nations, in order to encourage contact 
between creative musicians of the world, 
to help them in the exchange of ideas 
and to facilitate public recognition of the 
younger musical generation. In every 
country of Europe sections are now 
forming to engage in international cor- 
respondence and exchange new printed 
music. 

The Salzburg Festival, by which the 
new society won its chief distinction so 
far, is intended as a yearly review of 
contemporary international music. Each 





“We Want Light Music!” Is the 
Cry from Small Cities 


ROGRAM-MAKING for the 

smaller cities is an art in itself- 
according to opinions expressed by 
the music-teachers at their Na- 
tional Convention in New York. 
Some suggestions to artists on this 
point, in a paper by Fredrik Holm- 
berg of Norman, Okla., aroused a 
spirited discussion, the feature or 
which was the bold declaration of 
policy on behalf of Greencastle, 
Ind., by Robert G. McCutchan. 
“We insist upon having more than 
one program submitted for a con- 
cert,” he said. “The people of 
Greencastle stand out and say what 
they want, and if the artist does 
not give it to them, they get some- 
one else who will!” The president, 
J. Warren Erb, mentioned that on 
six vocal programs prepared for a 
series of concerts for the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Schubert’s “Erl- 
King” appeared five times. “At 
this point” he said, “we intervened, 
and our policy of censorship dates 
from that hour.” “Why is it,” de- 
manded one of the country teachers 
in a tone of resigned dismay, “why 
is it that visiting artists fill up a 
program with one heavy number 
after another? Why do they do 
this?” she repeated and looked 
’round for a reply. “We don’t 
know!” chorussed the delegates 
helplessly. 
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section must elect a delegate who, with 
his fellows from other countries, will an- 
nually appoint from among themselves 
an international jury of judges to choose 
the music. 

The first of the International Com- 
posers’ Guild series of three lectures on 


tendencies in contemporary music will be 
delivered on Jan. 21, at 5 p. m., at the 
Master Institute of United Arts. The 
speaker is Carl Engel, head of the music 
division of the Library of Congress, 
Washington, his subject being the work 
of Arnold Schénberg. Only subscribers 
for the concert series of the Guild will 
be admitted, attendance being without 
charge. 





Coates and Enesco Among Arrivals 
from Abroad During Holiday Season 
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NUMBER of prominent musicians 
arrived in New York from Europe 


on incoming liners during the past week. 
The President Monroe brought the 
London String Quartet for its third 
visit, and on the Berengaria, which ar- 
rived the following day, were Albert 
Coates, conductor of the London Sym- 
phony and the Royal Philharmonic So- 
ciety, who comes as guest conductor of 
the New York Symphony, and George 
Enesco, Roumanian conductor, composer 
and violinist, who will temporarily re- 
place Leopold Stokowski, who sailed on 
Jan. 2 for appearances with the Pasde- 
loup Orchestra in Paris and the orches- 
tra of the Accademia di Santa Cecilia 
in Rome. Juan Manen, violinist, arrived 
on the Noordam on Jan. 2 and Wilhelm 
Bachaus, pianist, was booked on the 
Majestic, which was due on Jan. 4. 

Mr. Bachaus returns from a success- 
ful concert tour of European countries. 
He has recently been heard in two-piano 
recitals in London with Vladimir de 
Pachmann. 

Mr. Manen will make his first appear- 
ance of the season in recital in Carnegie 
Hall on Jan. 8. His Symphony, “Nova 
Catalonia,” was recently played by the 
Berlin Philharmonic, and an opera, “‘The 
Road to the Sun,” which he has just 
completed, is said to be scheduled for 
early production in Leipzig under Otto 
Lohse. 

The London String Quartet, which is 
composed of James Levey, first violin; 
Thomas W. Petre, second violin; H. 
Waldo Warner, viola, and C. Warwick 
Evans, ’cello, was to have given its first 
concert of the present tour on Jan. 4, 
but was prevented from doing so by the 
illness of Mr. Levey. 


Albert Coates returns for the third 
time as guest conductor of the New York 
Symphony while Walter Damrosch is 
appearing in a similar capacity with the 
Minneapolis Symphony. His first con- 
cert will be on the afternoon of Jan. 7. 

Mr. Coates brought with him the 
scores of two symphonic poems of his 
own for mezzo-cello, which is a cross be- 
tween the viola and the ’cello, and he 
will also repeat in one of his concerts 
Vaughan-Williams’ “London” Symphony. 
He said that there were not many new 
compositions obtainable in London be- 
cause the composers were so poor that 
they could not afford to have them 
copied. Some of the young English com- 
posers, he added, had offered him the 
original manuscripts to bring over, but 
he declined to take the risk. Last sum- 
mer Mr. Coates directed the first per- 
formance since the war of the Wagner 
“Ring” dramas in Covent Garden. Mr. 
Coates will conduct concerts of the 
New York Symphony during January 
and February. He is scheduled for 
twenty-eight appearances; eighteen in 
New York, one in Brooklyn and nine out- 
of-town. 


Georges Enesco made his first appear- 
ance as guest conductor of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra in Carnegie Hall on 
Tuesday evening and was also heard in 
the organization’s home city the follow- 
ing evening. He will conduct the or- 
chestra in Washington, Baltimore, 
Harrisburg, Pittsburgh and Pottstown, 
Pa. He will also be heard twice as vio- 
lin soloist with the Boston Symphony in 
Boston this month, in a New York recital 
on Jan. 23, and as soloist with the De- 
troit Symphony at a pair of concerts on 
Jan. 25 and 26. 





PLAN MACDOWELL WEEK 





Music Division of General Federation 
Appeals for Memorial Observance 


The music division of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Marx E. Obern- 
dorfer of Chicago, has issued a plan for 
a MacDowell Memorial Week in January, 
including Jan. 21, the anniversary of 
the death of the composer. 

In a recent statement Mrs Oberdorfer 
said: “Many Americans who know the 
greatness of the genius of Edward Mac- 
Dowell, do not realize that he was com- 
pelled to lay down his work at the age 
of forty-two, when he had just reached 
the zenith of his power. It is to prevent 
the coming American genius from shar- 
ing such a fate that the MacDowell 
Colony of Peterborough, N. H., has been 
founded. We are asking every woman’s 
club in the country to give a program 
during the month of January, devoted 
to American music, especially featuring 
the compositions of Edward MacDowell. 

“Letters are being sent to every 
orchestral conductor, asking them to de- 
vote one program to MacDowell and 
American composers; and similar letters 
are being sent to all large motion picture 
theaters having orchestras. We are 
asking the co-operation of all members 
of the music industry, and of all other 
organizations. We hope that the entire 
country will co-operate with the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs in this 
matter, so that MacDowell Memorial 
Week will become an annual event in 
America.” 

Among the major orchestras which 
will give MacDowell programs, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Oberndorfer, are the Boston, 
Chicago and Detroit Symphonies. 





Massachusetts Musicians Wed 


NEEDHAM, MAss., Dec. 30.—Ruth 
Stickney of Allston, violinist, and Henry 
G. Moeller, of Needham and Brooklyn, 
tenor, were married on Dec. 5 at the 
Allston Congregational Church. 

MABEL FRISWELL. 


GET $50,000 BEQUEST 


People’s Symphony Concerts Enabled to 
Resume Activities 


The $50,000 bequest of the late Mrs. 
Annie Louise Raymond to the People’s 
Symphony Concerts of New York makes 
possible the resumption of the society’s 
activities after two years’ suspension. A 
series of six chamber music concerts by 
noted organizations will be given in the 
Municipal Auditorium of the Washing- 
ton Irving High School on Friday eve- 
nings, Jan. 19, Feb. 16, March 23, April 
27, May 5 and June 22. 

The organizations to be heard are St. 
Cecilia Club, Victor Harris, conductor; 
Flonzaley Quartet; Lenox String Quar- 
tet; Hans Letz Quartet; New York 
String Quartet, and Tollefsen Trio. 
The purpose of the society is to bring 
the best music to students and workers, 
at minimum prices. 


IOWA CHORUS REVIVED 











Des Moines Philharmonic Presents 
“Creation” with Visiting Soloists 


Des MOoINEs, IOWA, Dec. 30.—The 
Philharmonic Choral Society after an 
interval of seven or eight years, re- 
sumed activities with a presentation of 
Haydn’s “Creation.” Under’ Ross 
Vernon Miller the _ society gave a 
good account of itself. Mr. Miller 
has formed a well-balanced organization 
of 175 singers, and he deserves grea. 
credit for this, his first attempt. A local 
orchestra assisted. Irma van Arsdale 
proved herself a very able accompanist. 
The soloists were Olive June Lacey, who 
displayed a very fine soprano voice. 
Paul Althouse made his first Des Moines 
appearnce on this occasion and complete- 
ly captivated his audience. Louis Kreid- 
ler carried the bass part in good oratorio 
style. 

Two performances of the “Messiah” 
were given during the week. One at the 
Des Moines University under the direc- 
tion of Dean Raymond Carr with stu- 
dent soloists. The other was given by 
the Handel Choir with Daisy Binkley, 
soprano; Jessie Nelson, contralto; 
Holmes Cowper, tenor, and Frank 
Prunty, bass. HOLMES COWPER. 








The Birch Rod Was Effecti, 


SYCHOLOGY or the birch ..,, 

—which is the more poi.); 
agent in dealing with the recs 
trant pupil? This was the p; 
lem which engaged attention—, 
fugitive attention, alas! in §}, 
press of business—at the Natio. 
Music Teachers’ Convention 
New York last week. Gust 
Becker, in an interesting paper , 
teaching methods, suggested 
great value of psychology. Wh. .- 
upon Kate S. Chittenden told 
story of a teacher who, finding +) ,; 
a certain pupil could not be indu. «, 
to master the principles of La:iy 
grammar, finally took him and a4 
birch rod into an adjoining roo. 
“That pupil,” she related, “nev.,; 
knew precisely what happened 
when the rod struck him, but he (i; 
know that from that time on |e 
never had any difficulty with his 
Latin grammar!” This anecdote 
apparently convinced the teachers 
—anyhow, they passed on to the 
next business. 


UNGUCETOGEEN TORN oneRneNNE 
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The Whisfering Gallery | 


ERSISTENT rumors continue of an. 

other merger is coming in the con- 
cert management field. ‘lhe names of 
the Metropolitan Music Bureau and 
George Engels have been mentioned in 
these rumors, but from the offices of both 
organizations an emphatic denial has 
been given to the reports. “We have 
not approached any other firm whatever 
on the subject of amalgamation of in- 
terests, and any rumor connecting us 
with a merger is wrong!” was the em- 
phatic statement of an official of the 
Metropolitan Music Bureau, and George 
Engels’ office was equally emphatic in 
contradiction. So that’s that! 

* * * 








Now that mergers are in the air, the 
music teachers are becoming attracted 
to the possibilities of this movement. A 
fusion of all the musical educational 
forces of the United States was men- 
tioned at the National Convention of 
Teachers in New York last week as the 
eventual aim of many of the members 
of that organization. This is to begin 
with the affiliation with the national 
body of the teachers’ associations of 
every city and State in America. Such 
was the recommendation of one of the 
committees, and the project was re- 
garded favorably by those assembled at 
the convention. 

e 2 

A movement is on foot to revive thé 
New York State Music Teachers’ Asso 
ciation, which has been more or less 
moribund for some time, and a number 
of teachers got together during the week 
to talk over the project. 

*” * * 

The New Year has begun hopefully 
The first recital, that of Toscha Siede’, 
on the afternoon of Jan. 1, was only fi\ 
minutes late in starting. 

THE FLANEUR 





Announce European Music Festivals 
[By Radio to MusIcaL AMERICA] 

BERLIN, Jan. 3.—The principal mus! 
festivals to be held in Germany and Aus 
tria this year will include that in Frank- 
fort in July; the usual Mozart-Wagner 
cycles in Munich from July to September, 
that in Salzburg in August, and one 10 
Berlin in the early autumn. BrYK 


— 





FP MUSICAL AMERICA: 


REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED 


Only persons of 
highest integrity who 
know local musical 
field intimately will be 
considered as corre- 
spondents Excellent 
opportunity to perform 
definite service in 
Musical America’s 
nation-wide construc- 
tive program. State 
qualifications. 


501 Fifth Ave. 
New York 
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SUR Executed for the Chicago Civic Opera Association’s Production of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Work, These Costume Designs Are Strongly Characteristic of Mr. Roerich’s Art. 
Mere Individual Essays, but Form Part of the Russian Painter’s C onception of the Whole ‘Production, and, with His Striking Scenic Settings for Backgrounds, They Become Units in 
The Group Shows the Costumes for the Boyars. Next Is the Design for “Mizguir” 


a Series of Remarkable Stage Pictures. 





T is not unnatural that 
in America, where 
democratic ideals lie at 
the very foundation of 
national life, an effort 
to extend these ideals 
to the arts should be attempted, and 
meet with success. A comparative 
iewcomer from Russia is the moving 
spirit in one such undertaking. 
Nicholas Roerich came to America two 
ago to exhibit his paintings. Since 
he has given much time to the or- 
sanization and development of the Mas- 
‘er Institute of United Arts in New 
‘ork; a work in which he has been as- 
by Maurice and Sina Lichtmann, 
ts and teachers. The music fac- 
lity a comprehensive one, and all the 
‘ential branches of the art are taught. 
ot only music but painting, draw- 
g ulpture, architecture, ballet and 
, ama are equally represented. 
idea underlying the work of the 
s is to teach the students the inter- 
nship of the arts, their cultural 
and their universality of appeal. 
a subject in which Roerich has 
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~ ROERICH SEES ART AS VITAL ISSUE 
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Photo of Mr. 


NICHOLAS ROERICH AND HIS COSTUME DESIGNS FOR “SNEGOUROTCHKA” 


The Upper Designs Are for “Koupava” 


long been interested. Twenty-three years 


ago, in Petrograd, he arranged the first 
exhibition of American paintings hela 
there. To Russians at that time, 


America was synonymous with agricul- 
tural machinery and material progress. 
They were sceptical in regard to our art. 
But in Roerich, one of their foremost 
painters, and a figure of international 
importance in the art world, our artists 
had a friend who believed that the future 
of all the arts was bound up in the de- 
velopment of the United States. He 
organized an exhibition of canvases by 
Sargent, John Wright Alexander, Win- 
slow Homer and other Americans, and 
those who “came to scoff remained to 
pray.” 

Mr. Roerich advocates no narrow 
nationalism in art. His idea in exhibit- 
ing American canvases in Russia was 
not, primarily, to exploit our painters, 
but rather to help Russian art, through a 
wider knowledge of what was being 
achieved in other parts of the globe. 
In fact for many years he has been a 
sort of missionary of art. Now, after 
two years in this country, he is more con- 
vinced than ever that art generally must 
not be circumscribed by political boun- 
daries if it is to attain its full fruition. 

“When I arrived here,” says Mr. 
Roerich, “I was asked the usual ques- 


and the “Czar.” 
and the Last Picture Indicates the Careful Attention Given to Individual Members of the Chorus 


tions. How did I like America; and 
what did I think its future in art would 
be? I could not answer with sincerity 
because I didn’t know. I could comment 
about skyscrapers and the crush of 
traffic, but that was about all. Since 
then I have traveled from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and down to New Mexico. 
I have visited most of the large cities 
and have been active in the life of the 
country. Now I can answer, and will- 
ingly: my faith in America, which 
prompted me to hold that exhibition 
twenty-three years ago, has_ been 
justified. 

“T believe in democracy in art, and if 
the artist is to succeed he must, above 
all, be sincere with the crowd. They 
usually know. Great and truthful art 
will always find a sympathetic response 
in the masses—and particularly in this 
country, where the assimilation of all 
peoples unifies them but doés not entirely 
obliterate the racial characteristics and 
divergent viewpoints on art and life 
which are their birthright. When I was 
in Chicago we had a gathering including 
all the arts. We found there were fifteen 
nations represented there! Think of 
the salutary influence on our art that 
must result from a fusion of all these 
peoples.” 

This broadness of 





vision is charac- 


Roerich 


by Fernand de Gueldre; Other Photos by Juley 


They Are No 


teristic of Nicholas Roerich. From the 
days of his youth he has combined 
scholarship and art. Born in Petrograd, 
in 1874, near the Imperial Academy of 
Arts, where later he became a student, 
his boyhood was passed on the family 
estate at Iswara. He tramped and 
hunted, roaming for days over the broad 
Russian landscape. It was there he hap- 
pened upon the tombs of the ancient 
Northern race that is credited with being 
the first to set foot upon Russian soil, 
and from whom he is descended. As the 
fascination and romance of their history 
possessed him he became an archae- 
ologist, and in 1898 was appointed to a 
professorship in the Imperial Archae- 
ological Institute. In deference to his 
father, a barrister of repute, he com- 
pleted his courses at the University. But 
his graduation in law was simultaneous 
with his winning of a diploma at the 
Academy, followed by the purchase of 
his picture, “The Messenger,” by the 
Tretiakoff Gallery at Moscow. From this 
time his attention was turned _ un- 
swervingly to. art. Roerich has watched 


the progress of art, particularly as it 
affects the life of nations, and he has 
come to us to preach and teach the 


gospel of the humanizing influence of 


[Continued on page 35] 
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Holiday Week Brings ‘Messiah’ and T’'wo Brahms Progra: as 
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New York Oratorio Society 
Heard in Christmas Presen- 
tation of Handel’s Mas- 
terpiece— Organists in 
Series Devoted to Franck’s 
Works — Unusual Recital 
Given by 
Friends of Music in Second 
Concert of Season 








ECITALS were few and programs 

by organizations dominated the 
holiday week in New York’s concert 
auditoriums. An annual event was 
the ninety-seventh performance of 
“The Messiah” by the New York Ora- 
torio Society. There were two pro- 
grams devoted to the music of 
Brahms, the first of these by the New 
York Symphony, the second by the 
Society of the Friends of Music, the 
assisting artists at the latter being 
Mme. Charles Cahier, contralto, and 
Louis Bailly, viola player, of the 
Flonzaley Quartet. 

In commemoration of the centenary 
of César Franck, Marcel Dupré and 
Charles M. Courboin gave a series of 
organ recitals of the music of that mas- 
ter. Joseph Schwarz, baritone, sup- 
ported by the New York Philharmonic, 
was heard in an unusual song recital in 
Carnegie Hall. Ernest Hutcheson, pian- 
ist, continued his historical series at 
Aeolian Hall, playing a program of Cho- 
pin. Isa Kremer and Vernon Archibald 
were other recital givers. An event of 
the week-end was a joint program by 





Tegcher of wsthetic dancing, also violin 
instructor, for newly established Conservatory in 
Florida. Send references to: Directress, Conser- 
vatory of Music and Arts, Bradentown, Florida. 


WANTED : 





1425 Broadway, N. Y. 





ANNA E. ZIEGLER 
Breath Control Specialist 
Write for particulars. 








Australia, New Zealand, Honolulu 


INTERNATIONAL TOURS LTD. 
Head Office: 
15 Castlereagh St., Sydney, Australia. 
E. E. Brooks, Sec’y 

L. E. Benymepr, Los Angeles, American Representative 
Frederick Shipman, Managing Director has made an 
arrangement with International Tours, by which they 
will not command his entire time, as heretofore, and 
he will devote the greater portion of each year to 
Personally Directed Tours of the U. S. A. and Canada. 
Mr. Shipman’s address for the next six weeks will be 
Hotel Trenton, Los Angeles. 








PARAMOUNT PICTURES "| 
Theaters under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld. 


RIVOLI Broadway at 49th St. 


First Time at Popular Prices 
Direct from 151% Weeks Run at the Criterion 
MARION DAVIES in 
“When Knighthood Was In 
Flower” 
A Cosmopolitan Production 
Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz 
Rivoli Concert Orchestra 
Frederick Stahlberg and Emanuel Baer Conducting 


RIALTO Broadway at 42d St. 


Second Week on Broadway 


GLORIA SWANSON 
in : 

*“‘My American Wife’”’ 
Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz 
FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 
Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau Conducting 


Broadway at 5l1st St. 
Phone Circle 5500 
“Subway to Door” 
World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 
Edward Bowes, Managing Director 
Week Commencing Sunday, Jan. 7 
Louis J. Selznick Presents 
ELAINE HAMMERSTEIN 
and CONWAY TEARLE 
in “One Week of Love” 
Mr. Rothafel Presents Nadia Reisenberg (Debut), 
Phenomenal Young Pianist 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
Erno Rapee, Conductor 
BALLET CORPS AND SOLOISTS 
Presentations by Rothafel 























Louise Homer, contralto, and Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, pianist, at the Hippo- 
drome on New Year’s Eve. 


Joseph Schwarz, Dec. 28 


The voices of artists of the opera often 
lose something of their effectiveness 
when the piano accompaniments of the 
recital hall are substituted for the richer, 
rounder support which an _ orchestra 
provides. Resonance, and then more 
resonance, is demanded of the operatic 
voice, and not infrequently this vital 
“ring” is attended by a dryness or a 
metallic suggestion that is largely con- 
cealed when the vocal tone is combined 
with the sweetness and fullness of or- 
chestral sounds. Then, too, the piano 
has its limitations in dramtic utterance, 
and the singer of highly colored emo- 
tional numbers misses the surge and 
sweep of the orchestral ensemble in 
building climactic effects. 

Some such considerations may have 
prompted Joseph Schwarz, until recently 
a leading baritone of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Association, in resorting to the 
unusual and costly expedient of employ- 
ing the New York Philharmonic, with 
Josef Stransky conducting, to accompany 
him in a program of songs and arias at 
Carnegie Hall Thursday evening. Pre- 
viously he had been heard in New York 
both in opera and in recitals of a more 
stereotyped character. This time, per- 





haps with an eye on another operatic 
institution, he spared neither pains nor 
his very considerable vocal gifts in what 
appeared to be an extraordinary effort 
to prove his powers. 

In spite of blizzard-like conditions out- 
side the hall, the audience was one as 
large as it was avid. From his first 
number, a Handel Arioso, to his last, 
Wotan’s “Farewell” from “Die Walkiire,” 
the baritone strove to invest every 
number with the greatest emotional 
stress and intensity, and with the most 
lavish outpouring of voice, ranging in 
dynamics from a very big fortissimo to 
fine-spun and skillfully managed head 
tones. It was a long and difficult pro- 
gram and included in its final group no 
less than four of the most taxing ope- 
ratic airs written for baritone. With 
such a task, it was only to be expected 
that by the time Mr. Schwarz reached 
the scene from “Walkiire” his singing 
was showing traces of fag. Meanwhile, 
he had stirred admiration for his voice 
and his emotional stamina, attended by 
mixed feelings with respect to style and 
delivery. 

The opening Handel number, “Thanks 
Be to Thee” was magnificently sung, in 
every respect a proclamation of heroic 
quality. Something of repose and 
fluency was lacking from the classic 
“Amarilli” of Caccini. Two Liszt songs, 
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“Messiah,” Sung by Oratorio Society 
Under Stoessel, Thrills Big Audience 
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Rejuvenated Chorus of Veter- 
an Organization Gives Its 
Ninety-Seventh Perform- 
ance of Handel’s Master- 
Work — Olive Marshall, 
Mary Allen, Judson House 
and Frederick Patton Sing 
the Solo Parts Acceptably 


HRISTMAS week in New York would 

not be Christmas week without its 
performance of Handel’s “Messiah” by 
the veteran Oratorio Society, which, ac- 
cording to its official records, has now 
presented that old but ageless work 
ninety-seven times. The ninety-seventh 
performance, given in Carnegie Hall on 
Wednesday evening, Dec. 27, was in sev- 
eral respects the best that this society 
has achieved in recent seasons—thanks 
to the musicianship, the revitalizing 
energy and the developing skill in leader- 
ship of its new conductor, Albert 
Stoessel. 

The chorus of the society has been 
rejuvenated by a wholesome weeding-out 
and the accession of many fresh voices, 
and the 242 singers (of whom some 
eighty odd were men) assembled for this 
concert disclosed admirable balance and 
a purity as well as great volume of tone 
that were refreshing and _ genuinely 
enjoyable. Besides an abundance of 
nervous force and the untiring zest of 
youth, Mr. Stoessel has an authoritative 
beat and masterly control over his forces, 
and under his inspiriting conducting the 
great choruses of the work were built up 
into thrilling climaxes. The “Halle- 


lujah,” with the whole audience standing 
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and many in it singing, ended in an 
ovation. 

For this performance the chorus had 
the assistance of an orchestra recruited 
from the New York Symphony; Philip 
James, organist; Frederick G. Shattuck, 
accompanist; and, as_ soloists, Olive 
Marshall, soprano; Mary Allen, con- 
tralto; Judson House, tenor, and Fred- 
erick Patton, bass. Miss Marshall, who 
had been heard as a newcomer last year, 
again sang with youthful freshness of 
voice, fine clarity of diction, and con- 
fidence of proclamation in the Handelian 
style. Miss Allen, contralto of the 
Church of the Incarnation, who sang in 
oratorio for the first time here, if some- 
what less finished vocally, imbued her 
solos “He Shall Feed His Flock” and 
“He Was Despised” with an emotional 
sympathy and a depth in epression un- 
matched by any other of the soloists. 
Mr. House at times forced his voice to 
a shrill and distressing tremolo, but 
later atoned for this by singing smoothly 
and beautifully; and Mr. Patton was at 
all times adequate to the demands of his 
part, albeit in a rather explosive style. 
His delivery of “Why Deo the Nations” 
aroused a great demonstration of ap- 
proval. 

A crowded house (the “Standing Room 
Only” sign had to be put up early in 
the evening) listened to the performance 
with reverent attention and lavished ap- 
plause on all who took part. G. W. H. 


Double Concerto Playe: ‘ 


Kochanski and Casal. 3; 
Brahms Concert Give: }y 
Damrosch Forces — S¢ e}]. 
ing Soloist with Phi 
monic—Corigliano Apjays 
with City Symphony— !\y, 
Singers Assist in Symp) ony 
Program of Wagner Ex. 
cerpts 





HERE were six orchestra! ¢op. 

certs during the holiday week jy 
New York, these including three }y 
the New York Symphony under Wj). 
ter Damrosch, two by the Philhar. 
monic under Josef Stransky, and one 
by the City Symphony under Dirk 
Foch. The Damrosch concerts were 
the last in New York for the Syn. 
phony Society’s regular conductor 
until March, Albert Coates having 
arrived from England to relieve him 
of the baton until that time. 

For his mid-week pair, Mr. Damrosch 
presented an all-Brahms program, wit) 
Paul Kochanski and Pablo Casals as solo- 
ists in the double concerto for violin 
and ’cello. The Sunday Damrosch pro- 
gram was an all-Wagner one, with Ruth 
Blackman Rodgers, soprano, and_Rich- 
ard Crooks, tenor, assisting. Ernest 
Schelling, pianist, was soloist at both 
Philharmonic concerts, playing his own 
“Fantastic Suite” with the orchestra. 
John Corigliano, violinist, appeared with 
the Foch forces at the popular concert 
on Sunday. 


An All-Brahms Program 


New York Symphony, Walter Dam. 
rosch, conductor; Paul Kochanski, vio- 
linist, and Pablo Casals, ’cellist, soloists; 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 28, afternoon. 
Brahms program: 

Academic Festival Overture. 
Serenade in D, Op. 11. 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn. - 
Double Concerto in A Minor for Violin a! 
’Cello. 
Mr. Kochanski and Mr. Casals. 

As the lesser orchestral works 0! 
Brahms are always somewhat disappoint- 
ing after his symphonies, interest in this 
program centered in the rarely played 
double concerto, which carried with tt, 
in this instance, the first appearance !0 
New York this season of Pablo Casa‘, 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The question has come up recently not 
only as to the morality of certain of our 
operas, but as to whether there is such a 
thing as immoral music. 

Musie in itself cannot be moral or im- 
moral. Much, of course, depends upon 
the point of view as to what people con- 
sider moral or immoral. If they take the 
great classics and jazz them, against 
which you know the French musicians in 
Paris have objected strenuously, that 
may be an immoral thing. 

The power of music to arouse emotion 
is known. These emotions may be moral 
or immoral. It all depends, however, 
upon the association of ideas in the par- 
ticular person influenced. A _ beautiful 
waltz, for instance, may arouse in one a 
certain feeling of pleasurable ease, com- 
fort, happiness and in another may 
arouse a tendency to _lasciviousness. 
That is one of the charges brought 
against jazz, that it brings out the lower, 
more brutal side of man. 

By the bye, a work has recently been 
published by Dutton & Company, “I'he 
Caveman Within Us.” Naturally music 
which would arouse the caveman to the 
point that he would seize upon the wife 
of another man and carry her off by 
main force may be said to exercise an 
immoral influence. 

In Offenbach’s “Contes d’Hoffmann” 
there is a scene where a violinist plays 
devilish music. Some people would con- 
sider that immoral music, especially if it 
was destined to drive the person who 
heard it to such mental disturbance and 
Irresponsibility as to meditate suicide. 
+ all depends upon the association of 
aeas. 

* * * 


_ With regard to certain operas being 
immoral. 

It has been claimed that “Camille,” 
Which we know as “Traviata,” is im- 
moral because it represents an immoral 
life, but inasmuch as the heroine of the 
opera, when the appeal is made to her, 
periorms a tremendous act of renuncia- 
ton in violation of her own feelings and 
‘ater dies miserably of consumption, 
there is surely the moral lesson that the 
wages of sin is death. 

As for “Thais,” while it is true the 
early part of the opera represents a 
noted courtesan of the time, she is shown 
at the pleading of the monk, who has 
determined to convert her, renouncing 
all her wealth, her famed jewels, the 
adulation of devoted men, to become a 
hun and to die a saint. Again a whole- 
some lesson is taught. 

Mme. Jeritza in presenting this réle, 
whi ‘h she sang for the first time, inevi- 
ably invites comparison between her 
performance and that of Mary Garden 
anc of Geraldine Farrar. 

rersonally I am inclined to give the 
Palm to Mme. Jeritza, for the reason 
she more correctly represented the 
‘ype and was a!so more faithful to his- 
‘Orv as far as we know it. 

hile Mme. Farrar’s presentation of 
*ho’s was interesting and moving, it was 
‘ever considered one of her best réles. 
iry Garden made Thais, certainly in 
opening scene, a triumphant bac- 
te revelling in the exuberance ot 


her youth, her beauty, careless of conse- 
quences, 

Mme. Jeritza, on the other hand, was 
true to type and to history for the reason 
that she made Thais more refined than 
her two distinguished predecessors and 
thereby gave her greater dignity. 

Those who have studied the history of 
that ancient period knew that there were, 
especially in Greece, the hetairez, women 
of great beauty and charm, highly edu- 
cated, whose conversation was intelligent 
as well as intellectual, and who, there- 
fore, brought to their side the most dis- 
tinguished men of the time, not merely 
generals and statesmen, but poets, paint- 
ers, sculptors, writers, thinkers. These 
women abhorred vulgarity, whether of 
action or speech. They were greatly 
esteemed as well as admired. The common 
class of wasters and courtesans they con- 
sidered beneath them. 

Mary Garden’s viewpoint was un- 
doubtedly dictated somewhat by her 
Scottish ancestry. To her Thais was 
simply a bad woman, who was reckless, 
and she so presented her. That she did 
so charmingly is unquestioned, but to her 
she was just a bad woman. The Presby- 
terian streak in Mary induced her to 
emphasize the fact. 

In judging the character, therefore, we 
must not consider the moral standard 
of our time, but must endeavor to find 
out what was the moral standard in the 
time in which the action was supposed to 
have taken place. It is precisely here 
that Mme. Jeritza’s presentation of the 
character must be acclaimed as having a 
merit of its own which should appeal 
to us. 

In her performance she was unques- 
tionably greatly aided by Clarence 
Whitehill, who was Athanael, the monk. 
Whitehill stands out as one of the dis- 
tinguished American artists on the ope- 
ratic stage today. His fine presence, 
his artistic as well as histrionic ability, 
his splendid diction, his good voice, his 
experience, all combine to make any réle 
he undertakes significant. As Athanael 
he was an aid to the heroine which can- 
not be overestimated. 

On the whole, the performance had 
merits which make this revival one of 
the notable achievements of the Metro- 
politan. Again Louis Hasselmans, the 
conductor, distinguished himself. The 
more we see of this Hollander, the better 
we like him and can appreciate him for 
the reason that he does consider the 
singers. Some of the other conductors 
only consider the orchestra. 


* * * 


Apropos of Maria Jeritza, I read in 
John o’ London’s Weekly the following: 

“Marie Jeritza, the great Austrian so- 
prano, who is in private life Baroness 
von Popper, has been trying to explain 
the real character of Oscar Wilde’s 
‘Salome’ to Americans. This has moved 
a New York ‘poet’ to write: 


“The beautiful Baroness Popper 
Says that Salome isn’t improper; 
She is only a child, 
Just a little bit Wilde, 
So why should the opera drop her?” 


The English editor evidently considers 
this a fair specimen of American poetry. 
x * * 


There are many who believe the repu- 
tation of an artist depends greatly upon 
what the critics write. That is true, 
however, only in a measure. Public opin- 
ion has much to say in establishing an 
artist’s position. There is an invisible 
influence that permeates the music-loving 
public which goes far to make or break 
reputation. Let me give you an instance 
or two to illustrate my meaning. 

Coming down on the train to New 
York I happened to sit next to a very 
charming and talented young violinist, 
Miss Waterman, daughter of a _ well- 
known business man in New York who 
lives in Mt. Vernon. The young lady 
happened to say that she had just at- 
tended a concert of the City Symphony, 
at which Erika Morini, the young violin- 
ist, had played the Brahms Concerto, 
which was a somewhat arduous undei- 
taking for one not yet out of her teens. 

Miss Waterman spoke with delight of 
the performance, how greatly she had 
been interested. What she said hap- 
pened to be overheard by others, among 
whom was a lady who promptly stated 
that she must hear Miss Morini if she 
is so talented. And soit goes. One tells 
another and presently you are, as Miss 
Morini has already become, what is 
called a box office attraction. 

Another instance of the power of in- 
visible public opinion was furnished 
when in the foyer of the Metropolitan, 
during the performance of the “Rosen- 
kavalier,’” I met Mr. Friedman, a 
wealthy manufacturer who is also a 


music lover. He never misses any of the 
great performances, whether of opera or 
symphony. Mr. Friedman is also a 
public-spirited man, known to have done 
a great deal in encouraging and helping 
young talent. 

After expressing his appreciation of 
the orchestration, particularly at the 
end of the seccnd act and of the many 
delightful waltz movements in it, Mr. 
Friedman suddenly burst out into a 
eulogy of Miss Rethberg, who had sung 
the part of Maria. This he did while 
also praising Jeritza’s work as Octavian. 

“What a splendid voice Miss Rethberg 
has—how finely she sang. It was a 
pleasure to listen to her!” said he. 

“T thoroughly agree with you,” said 
Maurice Halperson, the eminent and ex- 
perienced critic of the Staats-Zeitung, 
who was standing by. 

“She will make her mark,” said an- 
other of the party, as I turned to greet 
a very pretty, youthful lady who 
stretched out her hands and whom I dis- 
covered to be that most charming of 
prima donnas, Frieda Hempel. 


+. * * 


To judge by Mme. Hempel’s vivazity 
and all-pervading happiness, she has 
evidently solved the matrimonial prob- 
lem which has been the cause of trouble 
to so many beautiful and talented prima 
donnas from time immemorial, and no 
wonder. 

Right at her side stood her tall, hand- 
some husband, Mr. Kahn, who is not only 
a man of charming manner but a good 
business man who looks after his wife’s 
interests with scrupulous care as well as 
consummate ability. If some of the 
other prima donnas who are now engag- 
ing the attention of the press because of 
trouble with their husbands would have 
exercised the same discrimination that 
Frieda did, instead of being in the law 
courts most of the time, they would be 
pursuing successful careers and increas- 
ing their bank accounts beyond the 
dream of avarice. 

* * * 


At the performance of the “Rosen- 
kavalier” we sat behind a very worthy 
couple. The man had a libretto which 
he was reading. Said he: “The story in 
this book seems to be somewhere in 
Egypt. It don’t gibe with the opera.” 

“Oh,” said the lady at his side, “this 
is ‘Rosenkavalier.’ You have got a book 
of ‘Aida.’ ” 

Said he: “Why, I thought that was 
the opera at the matinée.” 

Said she: “No, my dear. That is the 
opera which will be performed at next 
Saturday’s matinée.” 

“Hang it,” said he, “I thought I had 
saved thirty-five cents because I hap- 
pened to have a book of ‘Aida’ at home.” 


* * * 


Percy Hemus, who blew in the other 
day, is happy, for he has been very suc- 
cessful in the tour of the company under 
the management of our good friend, 
Wade Hinshaw, which has been giving 
“The Impresario” with marked success 
all over the country. 

Some have wondered how it came 
about that Percy, who used to confine 
himself to the concert platform, has been 
so successful in opera, and why it is that 
he has displayed such a large amount of 
dramatic ability. Perhaps you don’t 
know that Percy was almost born on the 
dramatic stage, for in the olden days he 
used to sell peanuts in the Crawford 
Theater in Topeka, Kansas, which was 
known as on the “Kerosene Circuit.” 
When a lad he was petted and tipped by 
a wonderful galaxy of theatrical stars, 
which included Joseph Jefferson, the 
Florences, Mrs. John Drew, E. L. Daven- 
port, Salvini, Salvini’s son, Louis James 
and others. So, you see, Percy comes 
by his histrionic abilities in the most 
legitimate manner. ; 

Incidentally it rejoiced me to notice 
that his voice, which he almost ruined 
in his efforts as song leader during the 
war, when he undertook to lead some 
2000 buddies, as he called them, down at 
Pelham Bay, has been completely re- 
stored and has all its old mellifluous 
sonority and charm. 

* * . 


It is a good sign of the times to see the 
press giving more and more attention as 
well as approval to Kurt Schindler, who 
has brought his Schola Cantorum, as he 
calls it, to a high degree of musical 
value. 

Schindler is a musical enthusiast and, 
let me whisper it, is one of the bright 
stars in our musical heaven. Conduc- 
tors of choruses where there are many 
interesting ladies are apt to be, if not 
somewhat effeminate, at least, to use the 
vernacular, very much “stuck on them- 
selves.” Not so Schindler, who is not 
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The Pianist of the Russian Trio, Eugene 
Bernstein, Is Well Known to New York 
Audiences Both as a Soloist and Ensemble 
Player. He Was Born in Far-away 
Odessa, and After Making Concert Tours 
of the Principal European Capitals, Came 
to the United States to Continue His 
Career as Artist and Teacher 





only very modest but exceedingly inno- 
cent. 

You may perhaps recall that some 
years ago he used to present a somewhat 
bizarre appearance when he wore his 
black locks way down on his shoulders. 
Whenever he came into Delmonico’s or 
anywhere else, people turned around and 
said: “In the name of Heaven, what 
is it?” 

Then someone told Schindler of the 
sensation he used to create wherever he 
wént, whereupon Schindler contracted 
with a barber to remove the locks. His 
best friends didn’t know him. He con- 
fided to me at the time that he felt 
aggrieved that no one had told him that 
his appearaice excited comment, but that 
he had deferred to public opinion in tbe 
matter, and so from that time he has the 
regulation crop. 

Personally, I think Schindler was 
wrong. The tendency in this country is 
to a deadly uniformity, whether in the 
hair, in hats or shirts or clothes for 
males or in the hair, hats, shoes, vanity 
bags for females. If the fashion is to 
wear a certain straight straw hat in 
summer, every man buys a straight 
straw hat. Whether it suits him or not 
doesn’t matter. The same is true of the 
women. If it is the fashion to wear a 
flat straw hat with a very large brim, 
they all buy that hat. Consequently 
some of them look like perambulating 
mushrooms. If it be the fashion for men 
to wear their hair @ la pompadour, you 
see old bucks of sixty with a “pomp.” 

If it be the fashion for girls to “bob” 
the hair, you see dear ladies who are 
both over-fat and over forty with bobbed 
hair, even if they have to buy it. 

Herein I think the French show a 
great deal more taste as well as common 
sense. The French hairdresser looks at 
a man and cuts his beard according to 
the size, character and shape of his 
head. He would not give a man with a 
long, thin face a goatee, because that 
would make his face still longer, nor 
would be put expanded side whiskers on 
the face of a man whose countenance 
was as round as a Holland cheese. 

So while still maintaining my admira- 
tion, which is increasing all the time for 
Kurt Schindler, I cannot help registering 
my grief that he had that hair cut. 

# * * 

Bachaus, the distinguished pianist 
whom I once got mixed up with Deems 
Taylor of the World, is said to have 
stated in a recent interview that C Sharp 
Minor has a tremendous fascination for 
all lovers of the piano, that it is the key 
of splendid emotional power, the key in 
which most great masters have written 
strong, emotional music. He quoted 
three examples at random, the “Moon- 
light Sonata,” Rachmaninoff Prelude and 
Chopin’s Fantasie Impromptu. Some of 
the finest compositions by Bach, Tchai- 
kovsky and Schubert are also in C Sharp 
Minor, said he. 

Right you are, Herr Bachaus, but let 
me add that unless these immortal pieces 
are played by a Bachaus or by some 
canally fine pianist, they do not have the 
tremendous fascination which he sug- 


gests. 
Did it ever strike you that some of the 
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most beautiful music that has ever been 
written, whether for the voice, piano, 
violin or ‘cello, disposes to wicked 
thoughts when it is rendered by an in- 
competent, and it is generally the incom- 

tents who are apt to pick out the most 

autiful music, some of it, as Bachaus 
says, in C Sharp Minor, in which to dis- 
play their lack of brains as well as musi- 
cianly ability. 

In years gone by I have been disposed 
to thoughts of bloody murder by the 
various talented young ladies who con- 
sidered that I was dying to hear “Home, 
Sweet Home,” mit variations. That fad 
has passed anyway, but others which are 
even worse have taken its place. 


* * * 


Every now and then I receive a protest 
from some indignant professional whose 
performance has been reviewed by the 
critics. The indignation is based on the 
information, which the artist insists is 
reliable, to the effect that the critics 
never hear but a small part of the per- 
formance, and hence to judge it as a 
whole is absolutely unjust. 

The critics do not desire to be unjust, 
but when a poor critic has to “cover,” as 
it is called, at least three performances 
in an evening, including maybe an opera, 
a symphony concert and a recital, he can 
only hear some of each, and as he is also 
at the same time expected to write arti- 
cles about the three, can you imagine 
what kind of a stunt the poor devil has 
to go through? 

Now Henderson, the veteran critic of 
the New York Herald, is evidently try- 
ing to meet this issue and disarm protest. 
Have you noticed that in a number of his 
recent reviews he is careful to state just 
what he heard and that he was unable 
to hear the whole performance? 

Would you believe it, some of the musi- 
cians are kicking at that? As one charm- 
ing lady put it: “Mr. Henderson wrote 
very agreeably about my concert, but 
as he said he only heard a small part of 
it, it killed the value of his criticism.” 
So, you see, it is hard to please people 
whatever you do. 

Reminds me of the story of the prince 
who bemoaned his position. “If I go 
out,” he wailed, “and spend a whole lot 
of money to encourage business, they call 
me a spendthrift and say that I ought 
to have a guardian or a nurse to look 
after me. If, on the other hand, I am 
exceedingly careful, don’t tip liberally, 
spend as little as possible, they damn me 
as a miserable miser.” 

So it is with the poor critics. What- 
ever they do, they cannot satisfy those 
whom they write about. 


* * * 


There are no doubt scattered all over 
this great country young débutantes and 
aspiring artists who are racking their 
brains how they can get publicity. As I 
have said before, and it cannot be re- 
peated too often, get into trouble and 
then you will have all the publicity you 
want, which furnishes the introduction 
to the following tale: 

A. Walter Kramer was for a number 
of years connected with your paper. He 
is known to many people not only as a 
clever writer and able critic but as a 
composer of considerable power. His 
songs have been sung by artists and 
others with success. Some of them were 
good, a few were excellent and showed 
him to be a fine musician and that he 
really had something to say. 

Now Walter aspired to prove that he 
can do more in the way of composition 
than songs and pieces for trios and quar- 
tets, so he made up his mind to quit 
temporarily at least—the newspaper 
world for the musical world in Berlin, 
for Walter has always been a good Ger- 
man as well as a good American. Inci- 
dentally, living over there being cheaper 
than it is here and the dollar going a 
long way, Walter decided to use the op- 
portunity to get married, which he has 
done to a very estimable and handsome 
lady, Rosalie Virginia Rehling, who was 
also at one time connected with your 
paper in a responsible position. 

Now all this would not have received 
any attention from the press except here 
and there the mere fact of Walter’s 
marriage might possibly have been an- 
nounced. But Walter had trouble at his 





marriage and so he was honored with 
special cable dispatches, which appeared 
in the press and which have given him 
an international reputation that he could 
not have hoped to secure by his music for 
years to come. 


It seems that during the wedding cere- 
mony horrible sounds came from the 
organ. A wag suggested that they were 
the wails of woe of Walter’s old sweet- 
hearts in America, transmitted by radio. 
Whatever they were, the clergyman 
dropped the prayer book, the bride 
fainted in the arms of the best man and 
Walter came near swallowing the wed- 
ding ring, which he had carefully con- 
cealed in his mouth to be sure he had it. 

Consternation prevailed, but there was 
a brave American there, to wit, Miles 
Bouton of Baltimore, who led the choir 
in the American church. Regardless of 
consequences, Miles penetrated into the 
interior of that organ, where he found a 
cat imprisoned. With the intrepid brav- 
ery which characterized our boys in the 
war, he seized the cat by the leg, where- 
upon the cat bit him on both hands. 
Miles shrieked, as did the cat. That is 
how the horrible noises got mixed up 
with Mendelssohn’s beautiful music. So 
serious were the injuries of poor Miles 
that they called an ambulance and 
rushed him to the hospital, where he is 
undergoing the Pasteur treatment. They 
say his condition is serious, but not half 
as serious as Walter’s condition was 
when it appeared that the marriage 
might have to be postponed after he had 
carefully sent his bride-to-be across the 
ocean in advance of his own coming. 

Had Walter composed a_ concerto 
worthy of Beethoven, it would not have 
received the notice which the “cat-astro- 
phe” at his wedding procured him. So I 
repeat, if you want to get into all the 
news that’s fit to print, if you want to 
have not only Associated Press dis- 
patches but cabled news about you, get 
into trouble—lots of it. 


* * * 


When Olga Samaroff played _ the 
Tchaikovsky B Flat Minor Concerto with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra recently, the 
critics were fairly friendly. Deems Tay- 
lor said that her tone in the first move- 
ment was louder than it was big. 
Another didn’t like her interpretation, 
though he admitted that part of her per- 
formance was delightful. On the other 
hand, Henderson said that Madame 
played that first movement with judg- 
ment and with a great deal of beauty 
in touch and tone. But all the way 
through the various notices there seemed 
to be a disposition on the part of the 
critics to resent the ovation which Ma- 
dame unquestionably received from the 
audience. 

Here is an instance of a fine artist of 
established reputation playing with one 
of the great orchestras of the country. 
True, in a sense, she was with many of 
her home town people. Was not the 
conductor her very worthy husband? 
There were many friends in the audi- 
ence. But discounting that at its full 
value. we have here so radical a differ- 
ence between the opinions of the critics 
and the effect on the audience that one is 
tempted to ask not so much whether the 
audience or the critics are right, but 
the perhaps more important question 
whether the standard of values in the 
audience was sufficiently high to enable 
it to express by its enthusiastic applause 
an opinion that was justified by what 
took place. 

Personally I am inclined to think that 
owing to the peculiar conditions under 
which their work is conducted the critics 
are apt to become somewhat cold-blooded. 
There have been times when I think they 
almost resent an audience applauding. 

It may not be amiss for me to add here 
that while a critic is often justified in all 
that he writes, he is less disposed to 
judge a performance in the main than 
he is disposed to point out certain defi- 
ciencies which are apparent to him but 
not to the audience. 

An audience, whether at an instrumen- 
tal or vocal performance, undoubtedly is 
influenced by the general effect upon it. 
It is not looking. as the critic undoubt- 
edly and properly is, for lapses or de- 
ficiencies. In other words, the audience 
looks at the sun. rejoices in its warmth 
and does not see the spots which are very 
clear to the astronomer, who is looking 
to find out whether these spots have any 
connection with the awful weather that 
we are experiencing. 

* ok + 


Mana Zucca, talented pianist and 
composer, whose works are very popular, 
says that the reason the woman cannot 
get the hearing she should in the musical 
world is that people have no confidence 
in her powers because she has produced 
but little creative work. Mme. Zucca 
ascribes this to the fact that a woman 
has to marry to live or maintain herself, 
and when she is married. she has to look 
after the household. while when children 
came, her time is filled up, her energy 


dissipated, especially if she does her 
duty, so it will not be till the woman of 
talent has a chance to make a career 
without being forced to marry, that she 
will be able to show that she can produce 
compositions of worth. 

There will be, I think, a good many 
people who will not agree with Mana 
Zucca in this matter. In the first place, 
in the world of painting and certainly in 
the world of literature and also in the 
world of music, there have been many 
women who have been good wives and 
mothers and yet have made their mark. 
It is a long list. We hear of the matri- 
monial shipwrecks, but we don’t hear of 
those who are happy and content in the 
marriage state. 

The great reason why women have not 
produced, not as yet, with a few excep- 
tions, by the bye, musical works of ac- 
cepted value is that until recently woman 
has been told that she must suppress her 
talent, whatever it is, because her proper 
place is the home. This has been dinned 
into her from the time she got her first 
doll. The whole influence of society has 
been against her whenever she attempted 
to demonstrate that she had brains and 
knew how to use them. 

A little while ago you could not have 
found a woman acting as a stenographer. 
Today you cannot find a man, for the 
simple reason that business men have 
discovered that woman is more earnest 
in her work and does not have to go out 
just so often to get liquid inspiration 
even in these dry times, though she may 
occasionally disappear to powder her 
nose and repair her Cupid’s bow. Even 
the great banks are beginning to employ 
women in responsible positions. Some of 
the greatest lawyers’ offices are run today 
by women. Everywhere the world is 
beginning to find out that capacity is not 
a matter of sex. You can do a thing or 
you cannot, whether you wear petticoats 
or pants. 

Once the unwritten law that women 
must surbordinate their brains and deny 
them expression is in the limbo of the 
things that are worthless, once the cry is 
stilled that most women have no brains 
anyway is suppressed, the world will 
gain by the wealth created by the brains 
of the women. 

When I think of it, I never knew a man 
that some woman or other didn’t fool. 
What nonsense, therefore, to deny that 
a woman has brains. 


* * * 


You may recall that I wrote you with 
regard to the condition of our girl stu- 
dents who during the summer are housed 
at the Imperial Palace in Fontainebleau, 
near Paris, by the American Conserva- 
tory Committee. I did this because I 
had been in receipt of letters from some 
of them in which they said that while it 
was very gracious on the part of the 
French government to give them the 
chance to live in so renowned a palace, 
they preferred bedroom, bath and kitche- 
nette, one reason being that however 
vast the place might be, stone floors and 
ancient furniture were not particularly 
agreeable. The worst complaint, how- 
ever, was with regard to the unsanitary 





conditions that existed and whic! 
a positive menace. 

Young Americans are not parti 
adapted by their home life to liv; 
palaces which are all very well 
when you are on a tour with your 
husband or with your fiancé wh 
hope to make your husband, but \ 
comes to living in one of those | 
for a summer course in music, it 
other matter entirely. Can you .,,. 
the agony that must have been e: §),..; 
by some of these young women : 
they found there were no electri 
for marcelling their hair? 

On the other hand, the Frenc} «,,». 
plain that the young American ¢;)\. 
were not sufficiently impressed the 
venerable character and historic vy; ,; 
their surroundings, that althoug! :h¢, 
were supposed to be students © ;. 
higher class of music they indul; 4 ;, 
jazz music and dancing and, to c: 
climax, they to the disgust o: 
officials, smoked cigarettes incess:nt\y 
Then, too, these young American ¢);\. 
wanted to roam about the palace grown 
after they had been closed to the pub|j. 
The students seem not to have realize, 
that the moral code over there is a }j:| 
different from what itis here, where 
girl] can wander about to a late hoy 
without being molested. Over ‘here 
especially in Paris, Berlin, Milan, ;: 
not the custom, and when a girl does ::. 
she is supposed to be out for the gan, 

However, the average American gir! 
is by no means impressed by a chair tha: 
was formerly used by a king, especia)|; 
if she realizes that the king who used :: 
last lost his head not only figurative), 
but literally. 

The result of it all will possibly be tha 
the American students who go 
there, which, by the bye, is no longer 
necessary, will very probably live 
Paris, though it is said they may tak 
meal in the Fontainebleau Palace so t 
they can talk about it to their friends «a: 
home afterward. 


* * * 


Christmas and New Year is the ¢ 
for all kinds of cheerful and roman: 
stories as people gather around the fire- 
side. So it was appropriate that ti 
story should come down all the way fron 
Duluth, Minn., telling us of a lonesom 
trapper in the wilderness who used t 
amuse himself in the evening playing 
over the old songs on his violin. On 
night he discerned a large bull moos 
which came down the river near his cab 
and stood in the water listening. Ever: 
night after that when he played 1! 
moose came. When he stopped, 1! 
moose disappeared into the woods. Thi 
trapper might have shot that moose, | 
he didn’t, for he felt that a moose w! 
could appreciate his violin playing wa: 
so rare that he deserved to lead 
charmed existence, says your 
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ACADEMY IN ROME 


Announces Third Competition 
for American Composers 
to Close on May 1 


The American Academy in Rome an- 
nounces its third competition for a Fel- 
lowship in composition. The conditions 
are the same as those which have ob- 
tained heretofore. Applicants must be 
unmarried men and citizens of the 
United States, who must submit, not 
later than March 1, their application, 
together with letters of reference as to 
character, education and musical ability. 

Not later than May 1 they must also 
submit two compositions in the larger 
forms. One of these must be either for 
orchestra alone or in combination with a 
solo instrument; the other may be a 
string quartet or a work for some en- 
semble combination, such as a sonata for 


violin and piano, a trio for strings and 
piano or some less usual instrumental 
combination. The compositions must 
show facility in the handling of the 
larger instrumental forms. A piano so- 
nata or fugue of large dimensions is 
admissible, but short works, such as 
songs or piano pieces, will not be ac- 
cepted. All applicants must give evi- 





OFFERS NEW PRIZE 


dence in their work of thorough mus 
training and promise of future de’ 
ment. 

The Fellowship carries with it a 
lowance of $1,000 a year for three \' 
and another $1,000 a year for trav 
expenses, as a large part of the time! 
occupied in travel and visits to the leat 
ing centers of music in Europe. W! 
the winner is in Rome a studio and ! 
dence at the Academy are provided ! 
his use. 

Further information may be obt: 
from the Secretary of the Am 
Academy in Rome, 101 Park Aven 
New York. 








Syracuse Hears “Messiah” 


Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 1.—Hande!: 
“Messiah” was sung by the choir « 
First Baptist Church, Howard L) 
choirmaster and Harry L. Vibba: 
ganist, in connection with four ‘ 
mas services. These were held m - 


and evening on Dec. 24 and 31, 2a! 
choir sang the oratorio in four 
Dr. Bernard C. Clausen, minister, } 
ing sermons on the texts furnished 
choral background. The vested 
choir is one of the largest in ‘ 
New York, numbering over fifty. 
solo quartet comprised Marjory 
Carlton. soprano: Alice Coddingto! 
tralto; Howard Lyman, tenor, 
Harry Sandford, bass. 
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Teachers Hear Plea for the Backward Pupil 


PUTO LLL LLL EU LM TR CT 


[Continued from page 2] 


Frivay, and as finally adopted, reads: 
«p. olved that the Music Teachers’ Na- 
| Association place itself on record 


tl : ; Popes ; 

as ‘avoring, in principle, the foundation 
anc maintenance of a national conserva- 
tory of music by the United States Gov- 
ernment, and that the incoming president 
appoint a committee to represent the 


Association in the promotion of plans for 
such an institution.” This form of the 

esolution was proposed by Leonard B. 
M -Whood of Dartmouth College. 

Among the speakers on the subject 
was Mrs. Frances Elliott Clark, director 
of education for the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. Mrs. Clark told 
of a recent conference which she had 
with Senator Fletcher, who introduced 
the Fletcher bill for a national institu- 
tion of this type. He suggested that the 
fone sation executives draft a bill suit- 

ble for the project, since the organiza- 
tion has not indorsed all the provisions 
of the Fletcher bill. Mrs. Clark assured 
the members of the Association that the 
new measure would have the sponsor- 
ship of several influential legislators, 
and that action on the matter could con- 
fidently be expected within the next year. 


A Plea for Simpler Teaching Methods 


“The Need for Simplifying and Con- 
densing Teaching Methods” was dis- 
cussed in a paper by Gustave L. Becker 
of New York, who urged music-teachers 
to follow the example set by business 
men, scientists and others who were suc- 
cessfully exploiting devices and systems 
for saving time, labor and material. 

Many helpful and practical sugges- 
tions for teaching and studying music 
were to be obtained, he thought, from 
certain sciences, particularly psychology, 
which helped the teacher to adapt 
methods to the needs of the student. 
Mr. Becker suggested certain directions 
in which teaching processes might be 
simplified, and said that many well-bal- 
anced and bright-minded children were 
actually bored by the kindergarten-like 
tasks given them in some of the modern 
methods for beginners. Most children 
beginning music already attended school, 
and were beyond the kindergarten stage 
of intelligence. Where a pupil was not 
well-balanced, the more deficient facul- 
ties should be given especial training, 
and the dull pupil should be first given a 
course of tasks calculated to awaken his 
dormant mentality. 

“Facing the short-practice-time prob- 
lem, everywhere met with, we must,” he 
urged, “either content ourselves with im- 
parting less and having the pupils 
achieve less, or we must resolutely at- 
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tack the task of discovering and apply- 
ing such simplifying and condensing 
methods, and otherwise improving our 
methods, that the shorter study period 
shall be made to accomplish all that is 
desired.” 


Advises Artists on Small City 
Programs 


Fredrik Holmberg of Norman, Okla., 
was the author of a paper, read in his 
absence by the president, on “The Artist 
and the Non-Metropolitan Audience.” 
Mr. Holmberg pointed out that audiences 
in the smaller cities were different from 
those in the metropolis, and claimed that 
artists, in framing their programs, 
should consider these differences. 

“Little is done in the way of mission- 
ary work,” he contended, “by perform- 
ing in the great concert halls in the large 
cities. The missionary work is done by 
the artist when on tour, giving concerts 
in the average towns. To do it effect- 
ively, the artist must learn to make the 
program interesting to the ‘average 
citizen.’ To this the artist may answer 
that he is not interested in doing mis- 
sionary work in music. He has a perfect 
right to say this, but if that is the way 
he feels about it, he should not accept 
money for his services.” 

Believing that more engagements 
would come if more people learned to 
love good music, Mr. Holmberg put for- 
ward some suggestions in program-mak- 
ing. For a pianist, he claimed that one 
sonata on a program was plenty. The 
greater part of the concert should not 
be devoted to one composer. He advo- 
cated strong contrasts between numbers, 
a light or short brilliant number to suc- 
ceed one of a heavy character, and that 
the program should end happily, as peo- 
ple did not care to finish the evening in 
a gloomy atmosphere. Similar advice 
was tendered to violinists, who were 
warned against following a concerto with 
a big classic sonata if they wished to re- 
tain the attention of the “average citi- 
zen.” Singers encountered a different 
problem, but they were obliged also to 
overcome the prejudices of this person- 
age, and were enjoined to seek for unity, 
variety and contrast in their choice of 
songs. He suggested the services of as- 
sisting artists. and the use of program 
notes, as likely to enhance the interest 
of concerts in the smaller cities. 


Tonality in Declining Days 


George Dickinson of Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., in a paper compar- 
ing the impulses underlying the rise and 
fall of tonality, traced its course in a 
broad curve—a curve of rise, establish- 
ment and clarification, elaboration, un- 
settlement and decline, and said the peak 
of that curve rested in the classic period. 
At the present moment, evidences of the 
unsettling and decline of tonality were 
at hand. Undoubtedly the exceedingly 
dissonant arbitrary harmonic experi- 
ments of modern: music were the product 
—it might be the diseased product—of a 
psychology of dissonance inculcated into 
brain and ear through the _ instru- 
mentality of ultra-polyphony. The effect 
on tonality was profound. It not only 
gradually ceased to exist in detail, but 
its larger shaping force in the design as 
a whole was compromised. In the per- 
fectly rational evolution of musical re- 
sources, certain forces of thirty to fifty 
years ago, viewed in perspective as we 
now saw them, could not have failed to 
induce radical consequences. It was easy 
to say that the present operations of 
these forces were destructive, but harder 
to feel that the growing pains which for 
the moment were perhaps one of the 
chief symptoms of recent music, might 
have a constructive issue. Certainly the 
fundamental law of integration could not 
be disavowed, and it was doubtful if the 
instinct for it was dead, even in the most 
subversive phases of contemporary 
music. 

Complains of Neglect of Good Hymn 
unes 


The quadricentennial of Luther’s 
“Etlich Cristliche Lieder,” published in 
Wittenberg in 1524, is approaching, and 
this fact prompted Charles N. Boyd of 
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the Pittsburgh Musical Institute to write 
a paper for the convention on the sub- 
ject of this hymnal, and to voice a plea 
for the use of many good hymns which 
he said, more or less neglected 


are, 
nowadays. In the absence of Mr. Boyd, 
the paper was read by Oscar W. 


Demmler of Pittsburgh. 

Having traced the history of Luther’s 
first hymnal, Mr. Boyd went on: “There 
are two ways in which musicians can 
aid in the worthy celebration of the an- 
niversary in 1924. The first is by bring- 
ing to the attention of the clergy many 
good hymns and tunes which are more 
or less neglected in the average church, 
and the second is to promote more in- 
telligent and effective singing of any 
good hymn-tunes.” The whole matter of 
good tunes, he added, had been well and 
concisely stated in the recent report of 
the Joint Commission on Church Music 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, a 
booklet which he described as of value 
and encouragement to every serious 
musician. 

As chairman of the committee on 
organ and choral music, Mr. Boyd sug- 
gested that the convention should con- 
sider the propriety of making an effort 
to induce a wider use of good hymn 
tunes. 


Color Symbols in Teaching 


Kate S. Chittenden of New York gave 
an interesting address explaining how she 
used color symbols in teaching musical 
form. Kindergarten blocks of various 
colors are used in these lessons to illus- 
trate the themes and episodes of any 
musical work under review, and with 
the assistance of a board on which these 
blocks were arranged, and maps on 
which the colors were painted, she dem- 
onstrated their use to the convention. 
“These symbols become so associated in 
the minds of students with the various 
parts of a musical composition that in 
course of time, when they go to recitals, 
they not only listen to what they hear, 
but color it as they hear it,” she said. 

At this session, as reported elsewhere, 
William Arms Fisher addressed the con- 
vention in denunciation of the “fake” 
music publishers. 


Bringing Music to the Blind 


At the morning session on Dec. 28, 
Leda Crawford Steele of the Oklahoma 
School for the Blind at Muskogee, spoke 
on the subject, “Music Teaching among 
the Blind.” “The greatest asset of the 
blind,” said Mrs. Steele, “is a highly 
developed ‘listening sense.’ Practice in 
teaches greater discernment, im- 


music 
parts quickness of mind.” Mrs. Steele 
has charge of the choral work in the 


Oklahoma School, which is a required 
subject for all students. She explained 
that pupils are given practice in “‘visu- 
alizing melodies” and the interpretation 
of numbers. All choral work is from 
memory, the parts having been first 
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taught separately by ear. Melodies with 
extremely high or low intervals are 
avoided. The Muskogee pupils take part 
in community carol singing, and in the 
last few years won three prizes in inter- 
scholastic and club contests. 


Outlook for British Music 


Ursula Greville, English soprano, and 
editor of the Sackbut, was a visitor to 
the convention, and spoke on “British 
Music.” Attributing the former 
lapse of interest in a national British 
school of composers to the influence of 
an essentially German court, she de- 
scribed the ideals of the modern musi- 
cians of the United Kingdom. The 
younger composers among her country- 
men excel in melody, she said, a quality 
which she deems more important than 
a “wallowing in a sea of discordancies.” 
Among the most important men of this 
younger school are Martin Shaw, Felix 
White, Gerrard Williams and Eric Fogg. 
“It is owing to our generation to leave 
something worthy of our age,” said Miss 
Greville in conclusion. “But we should 
not evaluate works until we can at least 
perform them perfectly.” 


Active for American Music 


H. B. Tremaine of the National Bu- 
reau for the Advancement of Music 
spoke briefly on the work of the 500 
Junior Clubs of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, and advocated the use 
of the study programs prepared by Mrs. 
William John Hall of Montclair, N. J., 
national chairman of the Junior Depart- 
ment. Mr. Tremaine outlined a project 
recently formed by a Committee on 
People’s Songs, which aims to search out 
suitable for community singing; to call 
on poets and composers to write new 
numbers for the people, and to use every 
legitimate means to cause these songs 
to be generally sung. The committee, 
the chairman of which is P. W. Dykema, 
aims to make a collection of about fifty 
of the best and publish this collection. 

The session of that afternoon was 
opened with the report of the American 
Music Committee, which proposed a com- 
prehensive survey of the status of Amer- 
ican music, by submitting to conductors 
and directors of institutions a question- 
naire on the number of American com- 
positions performed and the number of 
native artists presented in their pro- 
grams. 

The question of the feasibility of this 
project was discussed, and a number of 
members asserted their readiness to co- 
operate by furnishing such information 
and by using American compositions in 
their teaching. 

This committee is headed by Francis 
L. York of Detroit, and Mr. Erb read 
the report. 

In the report of the committee on the 
history of music and libraries, the sug- 
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Volume of Piano Music Marks Franck Centenary 
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Vincent d’Indy Edits Recent Addition to Musicians’ Library— 
Six Preludes by Marion Bauer Among New Piano Publi- 
cations—Wealth of Teaching Material—Saminsky,. Frank 
La Forge, George Boyle and Wintter Watts Publish Songs 
—A Mass by Mary E. Downey 


BY SYDNEY DALTON 
SS TTT MTR MTTMTUMIM UMMM MiU TMM NOTTTTNTTHMM TTT HUM MTTTMTTTTTTMTMLTTTOTC OTUL 
HE centenary of the birth of César Franck has given impetus to the 


appreciation of his music in many ways. 


The Sonata for Violin and 


Piano, the D Minor Symphony and the Quartet, as well as songs and piano 
compositions, have had their place on many programs during the season. 
Charles Courboin, the Belgian organist, has played his countryman’s organ 
music in his New York recitals, and now an interesting volume of Franck’s 
piano works has been added to the “Musicians’ Library” (Oliver Ditson 


Company). 


To Vincent d’Indy, himself a pupil of 
the great Belgian, was entrusted the 
task of editing. No more fortunate 
choice could have been made. He has 
contributed a twenty-page introduction 
that gives an intimate sketch of the com- 
poser and a musicianly analysis of his 
works; and d’Indy has unearthed for pub- 
lication several of Franck’s compositions 
that are either out of print or have 
never before been published. The “three 
earliest compositions,” written at the age 
of twelve, have no musical value but are 
biographically interesting. The Eglogue, 
written when Franck was twenty, shows 
great technical development, and also a 
characteristic which continued through- 
out his life work, a tendency toward 
monotony of tonality. In the Eglogue 
during the course of twenty pages he 
seldom modulates from the key of E 
Flat. Of course the mighty Choral, Pre- 
lude and Fugue is included, and also the 
Prelude, Aria and Finale, which bears 
the imprint of the Sonata form, extended 
and elaborated. It stands, with the Pre- 
lude, Choral and Fugue, as one of the 
greatest of Franck’s achievements. The 
other numbers included are the Premier 
Grand Caprice, Op. 5; the Ballade, Op. 9 
—both of technical neienan though of 
much less musical value—‘*The Doll’s 
Lament,” a charming two-part morceau, 
written for one of his little pupils, and 
“Danse Lente,” written for a volume of 
dance music long since out of print. 

* r * 


VOLUME of Six Preludes by Marion 
Bauer (Arthur P. Schmidt) is an 
interesting addition to the work of this 


American composer. She has to her 
credit some songs of much excellence, 
and these short piano pieces show her 
in another, and equally happy, medium 
of expression. None of them, with the 
possible exception of the third, in D 
Minor, makes any great technical de- 
mand upon the performer. They are 
all worth while; but the last three, par- 
ticularly, deserve attention. The first of 
these, in F Sharp, is dedicated to E. 
Robert Schmitz. It consists of a broad, 
choral-like theme, briefly developed, pre- 
ceded and followed by a vigorous, color- 
ful introductory theme of shifting and 
unsettled time value. The next, in B 
Minor, dedicated to Harold Morris, seems 
to bring to mind the poignancy of Mac- 
Dowell. It has much grace and charm 
in its flowing rhythm. The last, F Minor, 
is a flashing, floating melody with a dash 
of passion. It builds up a fine climax, 
and ends brilliantly. 

From the same publishers come two 
“Characteristic Pieces” by Trygve Tor- 
jussen, “Song of the Norns” and “From 
Viking Days.” They are not written in 
the modern idiom of Miss Bauer’s Pre- 
ludes but are melodious and bright. There 
are also three recent compositions from 
the pen of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, a writer 
whose skill is such that in anything bear- 
ing her name will be found something 
of interest expressed in a musicianly 





manner. “From Blackbird Hills” is based 
on an Omaha Tribal Dance theme. It 
has the rhythmic characteristics that are 
the ear-marks of Indian music. “The 
Fair Hills of Erié, O!” is a short develop- 
ment of a single old Irish melody, with 
the lilt and charm that is a part of the 
Celtic music. Both numbers are han- 
dled convincingly. 
+ La * 


F Three Piano Pieces by Ernest 

Hutcheson (Composers’ Music Cor- 
poration) one only, “Idyll” has been re- 
ceived. It is the sort of composition one 
would expect of a musician of Mr. 
Hutcheson’s caliber. While his idiom 
smacks of modernity, there is no striv- 
ing after effect, no harmonies of start- 
ling suddenness. It is based on a simple 
diatonic theme of clarity and charm. It 
must be played with delicacy and careful 
pedaling, which the composer has wisely 
marked throughout. Pianists will And it 
a grateful number, worthy of a place on 
a recital program. There is also, from 
the same publishers, a “Hebrew Fairy 
Tale,” by Lazare Saminsky. It is dedi- 
cated to Arthur Rubinstein. There is 
something plaintive about this fairy 
story, and it is told in A Minor. Samin- 
sky’s work is of today. Daniel Wolf’s 
“Indian Dance,” on the other hand, uses 
the thud of the tom-tom. It is a sophis- 
ticated descendant of the Red Man’s 
terpsichorean music, decked out in the 
finery of 1922 musicianship, and. served 
as a charming morsel. A “Valse Gro- 
tesque” and “Romance,” by Frederick 
Albert Hoschke, have substance. The 
former suffers a trifle from over-develop- 
ment, jbut it is good music. The “Ro- 
mance” is animated and well handled 
throughout, with a nicely contrasted 
middle movement. Howard A. Hanson’s 
“Clog Dance” is fascinating, with its 
insistent fifths and occasional unexpected 
shortening of the phrase. It is, char- 
acteristically enough, dedicated to Percy 
Grainger. 

“Persia,” from ‘‘Two _ Oriental 
Sketches,” by Cecil Cowles, derives its 
exotic flavor from a motif one bar in 
length, which persists throughout. It is 
based on the chord of D Minor and has 
a raised sub-dominant. The right hand 
plays a swaying melody, mostly in 
double thirds. Emile Frascard in “Call 
of the Sylphs” (Carl Fischer) has not de- 
parted from the usual Valse de Ballet 
style—and it has been attempted by 
every composer at some stage of his 
career. But in the Seguidilla there is 
color and sparkle. This type of Spanish 
dance is, as a rule, found in a minor 
key, but Frascard has used D Major with 
excellent effect. Paul Yartin, in his 
“Spring Morning,” (G. Schirmer) has 
caught the spirit of Shakespeare’s words, 
which he quotes at the beginning, and 
his music races 


x : with streaks of light, 
And flecked darkness like a drunkard reels 
From forth Day’s path and Titan’s fiery 
wheels.’’ 
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Among the transcriptions for the piano 


there is a pretentious one by Godowsky 
of Schubert’s “Moment Musicale” in F 
Minor. (Carl Fischer.) This charming 
melody, with its crispness both of touch 
and rhythm, has long held a deserved 
place in the repertory of pianists, good, 
bad and indifferent. Godowsky’s tran- 
scription should at least serve to put it 
beyond the reach of the second of these 
subdivisions, because it demands skillful 
playing to be at all effective; with clean- 
cut staccato chords and double thirds. 
One has the feeling that Schubert him- 
self would approve of this version if 
he were here today. Then there is Bach’s 
Sarabande, from the Second Violin So- 
nata (Composer’s Music Corporation), 
done for the piano by G. Ackley Brower. 
It is quite a literal transcription of the 
old master’s delightful melody, losing 
nothing in the few elaborations required 
to adapt it more fully to the modern 
piano. roux 


F piano material for teaching pur- 
poses there is a goodly supply. A 
characteristic of this music is, of course, 
the evenness, in any one piece, of its tech- 


nical demands. A composer may not, as 
it were, fly off the handle and allow his 
imagination free rein for a few bars, 
later returning to the even tenor of his 
way. There is, however, considerable 
latitude in this kind of music for the 
writer with ideas. Beginning with ma- 
terial for young second grade pupils, 
there is a Suite of ten little pieces by 
Gladys V. Gilbert (G. Schirmer) which 
tells the story of “Little Red Riding- 
Hood” in music. Some of them, like 
“Little Red Riding-Hood Knocks at the 
Door,” are only a few bars in length; 
others, such as “Dialogue,” are accom- 
panied by words from the old story. The 
combination of melodic and narrative in- 
terest should have a strong appeal for 
little pianists of tender years. A set of 
five “Sun Gleams from Melody Land,” 
by the productive C. W. Krogmann, and 
from the same press, is saved from be- 
ing too conventional by a happy melodic 
flow. Rather more difficult, but still with- 
in the possibilities of young students, are 
six descriptive and well-written pieces 
by Gustave Ferrari (Composers’ Music 
Corporation). “Jumbo’s Promenade” 

moves with heavy step; “The Cat 
Sleeps,” lulled by a soporific figure in the 
left hand and a smoothly flowing melodv 
in the right. “Riding the Donkey” jogs 
along brightly and entertainingly. ‘The 
Dog Barks,” “Fishes” and “The Squir- 
rel’s Frolic” complete a variegated sex- 
tet of little tone pictures. There are 
other good things in the same series, two 
of them by Newton Swift, “The Hare- 
bells,” a | “When Fairies Come,” pre- 
luded by appropriate verses. This com- 
poser, too, writes nice melodies. Elliott 
Griffis is represented by “Bluebell” and 
“Trillium.” These two numbers are not 
representative of the best work the com- 
poser has done, but they are individual 
and attractive trifles. A “Toy Waltz” 
and “To a Daffodil” (Schroeder and 
Gunther) by the same composer, have a 
similar melodic lilt and gracefulness that 
should recommend them for the perusal! 
of young people. Four easy pieces, by 
Homer Nearing, also from the same pub- 
lishers, are much worth while. “Swing- 
ing” is a rippling waltz; “Dance of the 
Gingerbread Man,” an Allegro for the 
fleet fingered; “Pogo Dance,” a _ wrist 
study disguised in a diverting melody, 
and the “Song of the Mud-pie Makers” 
is brief as their product and far neater. 
Mabel Besthoff’s “Danse Piquante” is 
well named; “Round the Maypole” is a 
dizzy whirl with a pleasant song tucked 
away in it; the “Aero Race” ends safely, 
but a glance at its myriad triplets fore- 
tells much practice before it can be flown. 
“Harlequinade,” by Frank D. Byng 
(Arthur P. Schmidt) is more advanced 
than the foregoing. It has a touch of 
humor and merriment that is diverting. 
Of two pieces by H. Potstock, 
“Autumn Vision” and “Hungarian Ron- 
do” (Carl Fischer), the latter has a 
serio-comic touch that lends it merit. 

* * * 


UR song literature is constantly being 

enriched. It is, of course, of variable 
quality, but there is always to be found 
something that makes the searching 
worth while. Two songs by Lazare Sam- 
insky (Composers’ Music Corporation) 
are welcome additions to the excellent 
things this composer has given us since 
he came to America. “Estherka” is 
from the “First Hebrew Song Cycle,” 
and while it bears an early opus number 
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it has been newly revised by the (oy. 
poser. It is, as he tells us, base 
fragment taken from a Hebrew 
song, four measures in length. ©. ;) 
foundation he has constructed «. ,, 
tremely original and appealing ., 
The English transiation has bee \, 
done by Mary Ellis Opdycke, the | ey, 
by the composer. “Spring Gard 
written to a poem by Igor Sieve) nj, 
with French and English words.  ! )j.; 
songs are both strikingly indiv dug) 
George F. Boyle, in “Breath of R jse." 
has written a song that singers wi | |i. 
to sing. It has a sweeping melod an 
accompaniment, and while it is ha? oy). 
cally interesting there are no forb) \djn, 
intricacies. Four “Pastels d’Autr: {ojs” 
by Félix Fourdrain (G. Ricordi « ()) 
a French song writer who has hai (op. 
siderable attention from our sonvsters 
for the awe few seasons, have a simple 
charm about them that is alluring. They 
are very melodious, with touches 4 
gaiety and of yearning. They are 
thoroughly, delicately French.  !rank 
La Forge’s arrangements of the Meyj. 
can Songs are as thoroughly Spanish jy 
flavor. They are from the same pub. 
lishers. Of the three that are to hand. 
two of them have the rhythm that the 
man-in-the-street inevitably associates 
with Spanish music: the two-four time, 
with first eighth note dotted. One of 
them, which has been traced back ty 
Sebastian de Yradier (1809-1865), js 
the much vamped “La Paloma.” Another, 
“The Swallow,” is a tender, sentimenta! 
little air. Mr. La Forge has done very 
well by these melodies He has careful- 
ly resisted any temptation that might 
have possessed him to snatch them from 
their natural setting and weave strange 
harmonies about them. 


* * +” 
OMER SAMUELS, who is accon- 
panist and husband to one of our 
most noted song birds, has written a 


song called “Enough.” Prophecy is an 
unstable indulgence, but it is hereby 
wagered that somebody will deck this 
song out in the words of a revival hymn 
and use it in that guise. It has all the 
ear-marks. There is another song from 
the house of Ricordi that is a very wel- 
come addition to the literature for the 
voice. It is Wintter Watts’ delightful 
“The Little Shepherd’s Song.” It has an 
eighteenth century lyric by William 
Alexander Percy. Eva Gautier intro 
duced it at her New York recital early 
in the season and was obliged to repeat 
it. One can usually expect something 
very worth while from Watts, and this 
song fulfills expectations. He uses 4 
modern technique, but bends it to the de- 
mands of the poem, of which he has 
caught the flavor exactly. One would 
have expected to find Clarence Olmstead’ 
“Starlight” (G. Schirmer) in a a 
class light opera, although its divert! 
waltz rhythm might sound too “high- 
brow” to some of our producers. (¢! 
tainly it is the sort of thing that has 
popularity written all over it. It is wel 
written and harmonized and you wil! iin 
yourself whistling it about the house 
“Ah, Love, Will You Remember: y 
Mana-Zucca (G. Schirmer); “Beloved, 
by Richard Kountz (V olkwein), and 
“Dawn of Tomorrow,” by Don Eure 4‘ 
wood and Leon E. Terry (Carl F 
are tuneful ballads of the convention 
sort. Three songs to Shakespeare, by 
Anna Priscilla Risher (Arthu’, | 
Schmidt Co.) come with enhancing V!0!!! 
obbligatos. They are “O Mistress Min 
“When Icicles Hang by the Wa! 
“Where the Bee Sucks.” They art 
the average setting and are ver) 
able. 
* * * 

DIGNIFIED contribution to the ™™ 

sic of the Catholic Church is “M!s*4 
in Honorem S. S. Sacramenti,” b) 
E. Downey (J. Fischer & Bro.). |t 


built mainly on the Gregorian hyn 
“Pange Lingua.” The Kyrie is 2 W 
knit chorus in which the voice |ead!® 
is smooth and free. There is exu!tal 


homophony in the Credo. The Sanct® 
is sustained and dignified, with a mow! 
ing fugue exposition on the words 
sunt coeli et terra.” There is 
liturgical style in Miss Downey 
which is dedicated to Rev. Fra 
Missia, with whom she studied 
music. 





Raoul Vidas, French violinist, 
turned from a tour of the Middl: 
where he was heard in a series 
citals. Mr. Vidas will play in B 
on Jan. 12. 
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a iSymphony Audiences in Boston Hear 


Works by Mason and John Powell 





(Co) ipositions for Piano and Orchestra Given with Mr. Powell 
as Soloist—Mollenhauer Conducts D’Harcourt 


““Neo- 


Classic’ Symphony—“‘Beggar’s Opera” Ends Two Months’ 
Season—Unfamiliar Chamber Music Played 





By HENRY LEVINE 


S)YUIUUDNIANNGDAAGUIUDEASMADSSULIONUAIIALSAU AACA GUNA ALS SLU AOU ERUDA SU 


OSTON, Jan. 2.—Two orchestral 
B works by American composers were 
the features of the tenth pair of con- 
certs by the Boston Symphony, on Fri- 
day afternoon, Dec. 29, and Saturday 
evening, Dec. 30. Both works, new to 


Boston audiences, were for pianoforte 
and orchestra, with John Powell as solo- 
ist. The first of these was Daniel 
Gregory Mason’s Prelude and Fugue, a 
composition combining the intellectual 
intricacies of fugue treatment with an 
emotional intensity and rhapsodic aban- 
don. hile the counterpoint is_ in- 
genious and involved, it is never dull or 
academic. On the contrary, the music 
is genuinely eloquent, ardent, and stimu- 
lating to the imagination. The work 
was cordially received, and Mr. Mason, 
who was present at the performance, 
rose to acknowledge the appreciative 
applause. 

"The second of the American composi- 
tions was John Powell’s “Rhapsodie 
Négre,’ for orchestra and pianoforte, 
with the composer as soloist in this 
work as well. The primitive simplicity, 
the religious fervor, the naive gaiety and 
fanatic frenzy of the Negro have been 
depicted by Mr. Powell with compelling 
descriptive force. The music abounds 
in characteristic Negro rhythms, and 
pulsates with emotional interest. Mr. 
Powell was repeatedly recalled and ap- 
plauded both for the performance of his 
Rhapsody and Mr. Mason’s Prelude and 
Fugue. 

For the rest, Mr. Monteux played the 
delightful Haydn Symphony in B Flat 
Major and Lalo’s luxurious Suite from 
the Ballet, ““Namouna.” The latter is 
voluptuous music, rich and iridescent in 
orchestral color, and poignantly descrip- 
tive of the oriental love story. 


wl 


People’s Symphony Plays a “Neo- 
Classic” 


At the ninth concert by the People’s 
Symphony, on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 
24, Mr. Mollenhauer introduced for the 
first time in Boston a “Neo-Classic” 
Symphony by D’Harcourt. The composi- 
tion is professedly an attempt to ex- 
press modern impressionism through the 
medium of the classic form. The Sym- 
phony, composed in 1907, does not savor 
of the modern impressionism we are 
wont to hear nowadays. It is rather 
brilliant in orchestration, employing 
massed brass effects for sharp contrasts. 
Its intrinsie subject matter, however, is 
not of sustained interest, and though 
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constructed on classic lines, it suffers 
from discursiveness. Bazzini’s Overture 
to “Saul” was also performed. The as- 
sisting soloist at this concert was Harri- 
son Potter, pianist, who played the 
Saint-Saéns Concerto in G Minor. Mr. 
Potter’s performance was distinguished 
for technical surety, rhythmic clarity and 
limpid tone. The pianist was artistically 
continent in the employment of dynamics, 
preferring delicacy and structural ex- 
pressiveness rather than blatant, head- 
long bravura. 


“Beggar's Opera” Ends Eight Weeks’ 
Run 


The “Beggar’s Opera” company com- 
pleted a season of eight weeks at the 
Fine Arts Theater, on Saturday evening, 
Dec. 30. By arrangement with J. C. 
Duff, Albert Steinert brought over the 
English company which had been pre- 
senting the opera for two years at the 
Lyric Theater, Hammersmith, London. 
Written in 1728 by John Gay as a satire 
on the politics and criminal laws of the 
day, the opera has been revived and re- 
vised for modern presentation by Fred- 
eric Austin. It is supposed to have been 
the first musical play, and surely was 
the first to be produced in America, in 
1751, then the Colonies. It is said to 
have becn George Washington’s favorite 
play. During the season of 1920-21 a 
brief American tour was arranged. 
New York, Chicago and the principal 
Canadian towns were visited. On Nov. 
7, a Western American tour was started 
at Los Angeles, terminating at Chicago 
on April 1, 1922, after which the com- 
pany sailed for England. The present 
tour will embrace Providence, New 
York, Philadelphia, and other cities. 

The performances by the present cast 
were especially noteworthy for the vocal 
excellence and histrionic skill of all the 
members. The music, which is charm- 
ing and expressive, is said to consist of 
many transcriptions by Gay of the popu- 
lar songs of the day. As performed by 
the orchestra, the eighteenth century 
atmosphere of the music was main- 
tained. Sebastian Unclada conducted 
and played the solo violin. The instru- 
mentation employed in these productions 
consisted of a harpsichord, first violin, 
viola d’amore, second violin, viola, violin- 
cello, viola da gamba, double bass, oboe 
and flute. The cast was as follows: 
Peachum, Arthur Wynn: Lockit, and 
The Beggar, Charles Magrath; Mac- 
heath, Joseph Farrington; Filch, Alfred 
Heather; Drawer, Hallen Mostyn; Mrs. 
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Peachum, Lena Maitland; 
Peachum, Dorianne Bawn; Lucy Lockit, 
Celia Turrill; Diana Trapes, Julie Méo; 
Jenny Diver, Nonny Locke. 

The “Beggar’s Opera” was well liked 
by Bostonians both for the charm of the 
music and the quaintness of the per- 
formances. The libretto is exceedingly 
humorous, many of the dry quips still 
holding true. 


Flute Players’ Club Gives Unfamiliar 
Works 


The Boston Flute Players Club gave 
a concert of chamber music at the Bos- 
ton Art Club, on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 
24. These concerts, which have been ar- 


ranged by Georges Laurent, the musical 
director of the club, have been instru- 
mental in introducing chamber music 
seldom. performed at the regular public 
concerts. The program for this concert 
consisted of the Haydn Quartet in E 
Flat, played by the Burgin String 
Quartet; the “Undine” Sonata by 
Reinecke for flute and piano, played by 
Georges Laurent and Jesus Sanroma; an 
Arioso by Bach, and an Adagio and 
Allegro by Schumann for ’cello and 
piano, played by Jean Bedetti and 
Arthur Fiedler; and a Debussy String 
Quartet, played by the Burgin String 
Quartet. 





Stuart Mason Gets French Decoration 


Boston, Dec. 30.—Stuart Mason of 
this city, received this week from the 
French Government, through the office 
of the French consul, the decoration 
“Palmes Académiques” in recognition of 
his attainments as composer of music 


and especially as interpreter of old and 
modern French music. Philip Hale, 
music editor of the Boston Herald, com- 
menting on the honor said: “Mr. Mason 
richly deserves this honor. Graduated 
with the highest honors from the New 
England Conservatory, he was not of 
those who shout: ‘What’s the use of 
going abroad to study? I reckon we 
have in Amurrica just as smart teachers 
as those uns over thar.’ He went to Paris, 
and studied diligently; not merely for a 
few months. The results of that study 
are shown in his music. His Rhapsody 
on a Persian Air, played at a concert of 
the Boston Symphony, in April, 1921, 
has a quality not common in composi- 
tions by Americans; this music has a 
delicacy, a refinement as well as a logical 
clarity, that we associate with the works 
of the best French composers; it is 
poetic, imaginative; technically in no 
way experimental.” W. J.P. 





Boston, MAss.—A charming musicale 
was given at the home of Heinrich Geb- 
hard by two of his pupils, Elizabeth Per- 
kins and Alberta Campbell. Both young 
pianists played with technical skill, emo- 
tional abandon, and a discriminating 
sense of interpretation. Miss Campbell 
played compositions by Saint-Saéns, 
Glinka-Balakireff, Rachmaninoff, and 
Chopin, and Miss Perkins’ solos were by 
Cyril Scott, Debussy, Rachmaninoff, 
Liszt, and Chopin. 
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MADISON GREETS STUDENTS 





Wisconsin University Organizations 
Heard in Three Concerts 


MADISON, WIs., Dec. 30.—The Univer- 
sity Orchestra under the leadership of 
E. W. Morphy, gave its first concert of 
the year, before a large audience at 
Music Hall on Dec. 13. Erma Duncan, 
mezzo-soprano, was soloist being heartily 
applauded. The orchestra which num- 
bers fifty-seven players was heard in 
the Overture to Mendelssohn’s “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” the Overture 
to Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
and the Prelude to the fifth act of ““Man- 
fred,” by Reinecke. 

On Dec. 17, the First Regiment Band 
also under E. W. Morphy’s baton made 
its first appearance of the season in 
the University Armory where it showed 
improvement over last year. The slow 
movements from Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony and Tchaikovsky’s “Pathétique” 
Symphony were artistically played. 
Faculty recitals have been given at 
Music Hall by Jane Peterson, contralto, 
and George K. Hibbets, pianist, of the 
University School of Music. Miss Peter- 
son displayed a fine voice which was 
used with dramatic feeling. Her num- 
bers included an aria from  Peri’s 
“EKuridice” and arias by Puccini, and 
Saint-Saéns. Mr. Hibbets played the 
“Waldstein” Sonata of Beethoven and 
Schumann’s Symphonic Etudes with 
great brilliancy. 

Clarence Eidam of the Wheeler School 
of Music played for a large audience at 
the Woman’s Building on Dec. 7. It 
was his first Madison recital and the 
audience gave him a warm welcome. A 
faculty recital at the Wisconsin School 
of Music was given by Mrs. C. A. Sakri- 
son, soprano, and Mrs. Homer Sylvester, 
reader. Mrs. Sakrison used her voice 
with skill in songs by Curran, Mrs. 
Beach, LaForge, and others. 

CHARLES N. DEMAREST. 





Artists under the management of the 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau are an- 
nounced for the following January reci- 
tals: Harold Bauer, Aeolian Hall, Jan. 
6; Pablo Casals, Town Hall, Jan. 75 
Ignaz Friedman, Aeolian Hall, Jan. 13, 
and Jacques Thibaud, Town Hall, 
Jan. 21. . 











DR. P. M. MARAFIOTI 


Author of 


“CARUSO’S 


Method of Voice¥ Production” 


nnounces the Opening of the 
Marafioti Voice Culture], Institute 


FOR TEACHERS, SINGERS, STUDENTS 
AND DRAMATIC ARTISTS 





A Radical Reform of Voice Culture by a 
Return to Natural Singing. 


Faculty includes Mr. George Bowden, 
Mme. Dina Moore. 


For Free Booklet on Natural Singing Ad- 
dress Miss B. Friede, Sec., The Wyoming, 
7th Ave. and 55th St., N. Y.C. Circle 3242. 























Bosto 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND Teacher of Singing 


6 Newbury St., Friday—Saturday—Monday 
New York, 125 E. 37th St. (Vanderbilt Studios), Tuesday—Wednesday—Thursday 








ARTHUR J. HUBBARD 
Boston: Symphony Chambers 


THE HUBBARD STUDIOS OF VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


New York (Mr. Vincent V. Hubbard on Mondays): 807-808 Carnegie Hall 


VINCENT V. HUBBARD 








TEACHER OF SINGING 


HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS 


TRINITY COURT, BOSTON | 











ERNEST BLOCH, Musical -Director ~ 





Ohe Cllebeland Tnstitute of (/usic 


2827 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Executive Director 














SCHOEN-RENE 


MASTER CLASSES IN NEW YORK TILL MAY 15 
In Europe from June Ist till October Ist, 1923 


“The Harding,”’ 203-7 West 54th Street, New York 
Telephone: Circle 2500 
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Photo Setzer, Vienna 


JERITZA 


FIRST AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR 
MARCH - APRIL, 1923 


Boston Chicago Pittsburgh Washington 
(Albert Steinert) (F. Wight Neumann) (Mrs, E. T. Thomson (Mrs. Wilson Greene) 
Baltimore Cleveland Cincinnati Toledo Columbu 
(W. A. Albaugh) (G. Bernardi) (J. H. Thuman) (Civic Music League) (Women’s Mus 
Detroit Grand Rapids Buffalo Milwaukee 
(James E. Devoe) Mary Free Bed Guild) (B. Bellanca (Marion Andrews) 


Sole Management: Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
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the Hero Dealing with His Tormentors. 


By AMELIA V. ENDE 


PL,.VERY period in the history of 
_4 the world’s culture has had its 
stinct artist types except the pres- 

The man who devoted his life 
pursuit and the creation of 
iuty, be it of words or form, color 
sound, stood aside from the com- 
nplace and the conventional, not 
nention the commercial life. He 


iimed and was admitted to be 
different, and was not censured or 
tracized for it. He was accepted 


what he was: poet, artist or mu- 
and sometimes—though far 
rarely than the abuse of the 


suggests—genius. 
“difference” was not always a mat- 
' long hair, flowing necktie and 
acket. It was really a matter of 
ter, temperament, conduct of life. 
whose inner ear was incessantly 
ling with melodies and harmonies 
e to be recorded, or with echoes of 
rks of the masters that had be- 
tie part of himself, of his inner con- 
3S, was not expected to lend an 
ear to the small talk of the 
room. If he was taciturn, or 
uinded, or brusque of manner, 
nius” absolved him from blame. 
interesting procession of such 
history of music, art and let- 
ents! Would Weimar have been 
was in the time of Goethe and 
ust had not the latter instructed 
neial counsellor and manager, 
to have always ready a fund for 
ing, the feeding and other ex- 
f the geniuses who drifted to his 
court ? 
period of Goethe was only the 
to that reign of romanticism 
ta premium on being “different,” 
rermany and elsewhere, inaugu 
rt of cult of “genius.” A true 
ls romantic era was Ernst Theo 
elm Hoffmann, who, from admi- 
Mozart, changed the “Wilhelm” 
is. Poet, painter and musician, 
conductor and stage manager, 
an example of that ver- 
h is aseda upon the 
common during the 
revived during the 
icism. A scholar of 
nary erudition, the writings of 
ine of information and 
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Sketches Here Reproduced Are Some of the Results. 


SCENES FROM THE PRODUCTION OF 


“JOHANNES KREISLER” IN NEW YORK 


[he Deft Pencil of John Held, Jr., Found Unusual Employment at the Final Rehearsals of the Play Founded on the Stories of Johannes Kreisler, as Told by Hoffmann, and the 
Che First Picture Shows Jacob Ben-Ami in the Title Réle with Lotus Robb as “Donna Anna.” 


The Third Sketch [Illustrates Another Fantastic Episode from the Play 


suggestion to the musician. In his 
“Kapellmeister Kreisler” he created an 


immortal picture of a type now vanished: 
the artist loving his art for itself, the 
merciless critic of all mediocrity, a true 
high-priest of beauty. Johannes Kreis- 
ler was that mystical “double,” haunting 
Hoffmann through his life as it did Jean 
Paul and Robert Schumann. Jean Paul’s 
“Walt and Vult” and Schumann’s 
“Florestan and Eusebius” (see Davids- 
biindlertanze) are companions of Hoff- 
mann and Kreisler. 


Bach, and may have watched with a sar- 
donic grin, how it began to dwindle with 
No. 3 until after No. 30 even his host 
withdrew and Kreisler-Hoffmann was left 


alone with his Bach and the faithful 
valet, playing and drinking and writing, 
until the last glass of Burgundy was 


drained and Gottlieb began to snuff out 
the candles! Then he went with him to 
his room and they played Corelli! There 
is a melomaniac for you—there is a 
music-madness, of which our age knows 
nothing. 


RNST THEODOR WILHELM HOFFMANN, poet, com- 
poser, caricaturist, was born at K6nigsberg in 1776 and died 


in Berlin in 1822. 


In 1810 he was a contributor to a Leipzig journal 
under the pen-name of Kapellmeister Johannes Kreisler. 


His 


essays were collected in two volumes, entitled “Fantasiestiicke in 


Callot’s Manier.”’ 


Kreisler later flourished in 


“Views of Life of 


Murr the tomcat, with fragments of the biography of Johann 


Kreisler, the Kapellmeister, from loose and spotted sheets.” 


Hoff- 


mann’s curious tales inspired Offenbach in the composition of his 
delightful opera, and Kapellmeister Kreisler, has re-appeared as 
the central character in a play which has been produced in New 


York, after enjoying a great vogue in Germany. 


In the accom- 


panying article, Amelia V. Ende tells something of the period 
and opinions of Kreisler-Hoffmann. 


The “curious stories of Kapellmeister 
Kreisler,” contained in that extraordi- 
nary book, “Kater Murr,” are fragments 
of a musician’s life in that period of 
rcmanticism so wonderfully rich in un 


usual personalities and unusual adven- 


ture. The play now being given in New 
York deals with these adventures of 
Johannes Kreisler. But for the musician 


Kreisler, as Hoffmann’s double, one must 
turn to that little column of sketches and 
essays called by Hoffmann “Kreisleriana.” 
In the narrative chapters picturing 
musical life of a German city a 
years ago, what an insight he shows 


tne 
lred 


into 


] ' 
nufi 


the souls of his people, what understand 
ing of the working of their minds! With 
srr hh a+ . T . } ¢ } +} oa 17 +) a] 
what sarcasm he lashes their superficia 
ity, their vanities, their conceits Che 
description of a social and musica 
evening reminds one of a certain poem 
Heine a etic tea H fF 


picturing an 
mann himself, on such an occasion, irri 
tated by being asked to play 
again, may have treated his audience to 


1] ; 
t 1@SS Variations 


some antiquatet 


en 


Hoffmann-Kreisler was a music critic 
far ahead of his time. He was an en- 
thusiastic champion of Beethoven at a 
time when Weber considered the “Eroica”’ 
the effusion of a disordered mind. In a 
chapter on  Beethoven’s_ instrumental 
music, Kreisler gives a survey of orches 


tral development from Haydn { see 
thoven which includes a remarkable 

terpretation of the Eroica. While he 
considers the piano a most valuable 


. 
tne pia\ 


medium for the sonata form and the pla: 
dislik« 


ing of scores, he has a violent 


for the piano concerto. Those of Mozart 
and Beethoven he calls symphonies with 
piano obbligato. For the ifterpretatio1 


of Beethoven’s works he demands an uw! 


derstanding of Beethoven himself. 

“But whoever does not feel ordained *t 
tep into the circle of magic phenomena 
whi his powerful spell evokes 
siders mus oniy a game i pa ! I 
idle hours, for the momentary stimula- 
tion of dull ears or for one’s own osten- 
tation, should keep away. The true artist 
lives onlv in the work which he ha 


The Second Scene Depicts 


grasped in the spirit of the master, and 
then seeks to interpret.” 

About musical theory Kreisler writes: 
“In no art is theory weaker and more in- 
adequate than in music. The rules of 
counterpoint refer naturally only to har- 
monic structure, and a movement worked 
out correctly according to them is like the 
drawing of a painter, correctly sketched 
according to certain rules of proportion. 
But when it comes to color, the musician 
is lost, for that depends upon instru- 
mentation.” 

As in the mind of the versatile Hoff- 
mann, poetry, painting, architecture and 
music were always connected by invisi- 
ble threads, his Kreisler makes not a few 
comparisons based upon the same prem- 
Thus in a discussion of the relative 
Bach and the old Italians, 


ises. 
greatness of 
he says: 

“IT see in Bach’s eight-part motets the 
daring, wonderful, romantic structure of 
the Strasburg Miinster, with all its fan- 
tastic ornaments artistically woven into 
one, rising proudly and splendidly into 
the air, while Benevoli’s and Perti’s pious 
chants suggest to me the pure grand pro- 
portions of St. Peter’s, which make even 
the greatest masses commensurable, and 
uplift the soul while they fill it with 
sacred thrills.” 

One of his “stray thoughts” reads: 

‘Not so much in dream, as in that de- 
lirious condition which precedes sleep, 
especially when I have heard much music, 
I find a strange agreement between col 
ors, sounds and scents. It seems to me 
as if they were all in the same mys- 
terious manner produced by a ray of light 
and had to combine to a wonderful con- 
cert. The odor of dark red carnations 
has an especially magic power upon me, 
involuntarily I sink as into a dream and 
hear, as from a the rising 


and fading deep 


rreat distance, 
tones of al alto clarl 


net 


Views on Symphony and O pera 


Hoffmann, the composer of orchestra 

imbel and choral musk ind of a LT 
ber of operas, among them “Undine 
theorizes through the medium of Kre el 
ibout the symphonic and operatic forms 
He sa 

“ difficult to build up a g ist 

a . write a strong fina! B ire 

illy ove1 wded wit! igure ind 

e 7 proach nat e au yY in! nnd 
he end, is too often just a por 

1 musicians it is no id es 
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AEOLIAN HALL 
DECEMBER 14th 


Critical Corroboration 


New York Times: 





Ethyl Hayden, soprano, a young artist who has found favor in 
recent seasons, sang to a crowded house, the more unusual in yes- 
terday’s weather, at her first recital of the current winter in 
Aeolian Hall. With rare personal charm, Miss Hayden's singing 
against showed a clear, true voice of crystalline tone and refined 
style, recalling her own mistress of song, Mme. Sembrich. 


New York Tribune: 





There has been no lack of singers so far at Aeolian Hall—some of 
whom could sing, while there have been several who could not— 
but few, if any, who have sung there this season have equaled the 
standard of the recital given by Ethyl Hayden. As was shown at 
her first appearance here last March, she has a soprano voice of 
remarkable purity of tone, besides strength, and uses it with taste 
and intelligence. Her vocal quality was revealed at the start in 
the sustained notes of Handel's Care Selve, followed by Dove son 
from The Marriage of Figaro. It was delightful singing, with 
moments strongly suggesting Miss Hayden's teacher, Mme. Sem- 


brich. 


New York American: 





At her recital in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon, Ethyl Hayden, 
gifted American soprano, young woman of unusual artistic 
accomplishments, delighted a large audience. 


New York World: 





Ethyl Hayden, who made an unusually successful début last sea- 
son, sang again in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon, arousing 
the enthusiasm of a large audience with the clear beauty of her 
voice and her skill in handling it. She has made considerable 
progress since her first appearance. Her voice is warmer in 
quality than it seemed before, and her high notes are more 
rounded.-and under excellent control. 


New York Mail: 





She was lovely to watch and she has a voice of limpid quality 
and even tone which she handles with apparent ease. 


New York Sun: 





Her legato is a rare and pure asset, her diction through Handel 
and Mozart arias, a group of Brahms and Strauss lieder, proved 
no less music than in her final English numbers. Miss Hayden 
is a polished artist, and her use of vowels is a thing of great 
beauty. When it comes to the subtleties of interpretation Miss 
Hayden preserves the intelligent attitude that governs her technic. 
It is bewildering how much intuition she can put into simple senti- 
ments. 
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ALIS, Dec. 23.—The first perform- 
P ance at the Opéra Comique of Albert 
Roussel’s ballet suite “Le Festin de 
Araignée” and a fine revival of Masse- 
“Grisélidis” at the Opéra were both 
ntly received during the past fort- 

The former piece, which is sev- 
ears old, has been heard frequent- 
ugh at orchestral concerts and had 


a single previous performance as a 
hallet between seasons in 1912 at the 
Theatre des Arts. The performance at 
the Comique, however, was regarded as 
its formal premiére as a ballet. 

The score contains some of Roussel’s 
hest music and the work was staged in 
a truly lavish manner for these days of 
economy at the Comique. The settings 
followed the designs of Dethomas for 
the earlier single performance. Mona 
Paiva and Mado Minty danced the prin- 
cipal réles and Mr. Catherine conducted 
skillfully and with a feeling for the fine 
shades of the orchestration. 

Marthe Davelli was the Grisélidis, who 
sang splendidly and looked beautiful and 
patient. The piece is one of those which 
suits the fancy of audiences here and 
it is probable that many years will pass 
before it is again dropped from the 
repertoire. Robert Couzinou was the 
Marquis and Aquistapace made a for- 
midable figure as the Devil. Ansseau 
sang exquisitely as Alain. Philippe 
Gaubert conducted. 

Among the orchestras, the past few 
days brought several programs of un- 
usual interest. Igor Stravinsky con- 
ducted several of his own compositions, 
and none too well, at a concert of the 
Philharmonic. The program also _in- 
cluded first performances of Jacques 
Pillois’ poem, “L’Anémone et la Rose,” 
and fragments from the lyric poem “La 
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Pais Revives Roussel and Massenet Works 
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Forét Bleu” of Louis Aubert. Both 
compositions contained passages of pro- 
found beauty, made the more impressive 
in this day of Slavic influences, by their 
straightforward and classic Latin purity. 

Two new works were presented by the 
Paris Orchestra under the baton of 
Georges de Lausnay. These were the 
“Cortége d’Athlétes” by Louis Vuillemin, 
whose star is certainly in the ascendant, 
and a Song for Orchestra and ’Cello by 
Marcel Labbey. The former, written for 
performance in the open air at the 
Olympic Games was awarded first prize 
in the annual contest held by the journal 
Comoedia. It is singularly vigorous and 
suggestive of solid yet graceful muscu- 
larity. The song has a dreamy, vague 
quality of beauty. Louis Ruyssen gave 
a superb interpretation of the ’cello 
part. 

“By the Tarn,” a sketch by Eugene 
Goossens, had its first hearing here at 
the weekly Colonne Concert and made a 
lasting impression. 

Among the soloists of the week, 
Joseph Bonnet, organist, and Hilda 
Roosevelt, American soprano, delighted 
the subscribers of the Lamoureux series. 
The latter sang with great skill and 
beautiful quality of voice the “Hours” 
of Hiie. Bonnet recently played the 
organ part in “The Messiah,” given at 
the Trocadero. 

Marcel Journet received a_ stirring 
ovation recently on his return to the 
Opéra in the role of Wotan in “Rhein- 


gold.” 
Mile. Vaurabourg, pianist, and 
Alexanian, violinist, courageously de- 


voted an entire program to such mod- 


erns as Milhaud, Honegger, Prokofieff, 
Wellesz, and Paul Hindsmith. In the 
face of the terrific technical difficulties 


offered by such a program, both artists 
acquitted themselves admirably. 





Myra Hess Gives Farewell London 
Recital 


LONDON, Dec. 23.—Out of a week 
which brought many programs but none 
of outstanding merit, the recital of Myra 
Hess, on the eve of her departure for 
America, stood out as a superb example 
of the pianist’s art. Except for a 
group of Albeniz sketches, her program 
was confined to the classics. An audi- 
ence which filled Steinway Hall to over- 
flowing heard a charming program of 
old music arranged by Dorothy Silk, 
soprano, who took part. The program 
contained a Bach cantata and one by 
Dr. Pepusch, and songs by John Danyel, 
Tallis and Byrd. Flora Mann and Lil- 
lan Berger, excellent singers, and 
Harold Drake, pianist, contributed much 
toward the perfection of the entire pro- 
gram. André Mangeot, violinist; Leopold 
Ashton, pianist, and Mrs. Le Marchant, 
soprano, gave a concert devoted entirely 
‘0 the works of Gustave Fauré. The 
Vatican Choir again drew a capacity 
audience and did some excellent singing 
on the occasion of its recent Albert Hall 
appearance, 





Mengelberg Conducts Festival of 
French Music 


AMSTERDAM, Dec. 21.—The festival of 
‘ontemporary French music which came 
‘© an end here recently with the prin- 
“Pal programs given by the Concert- 
Febouw Orchestra under the baton of 
Willem Mengelberg, met with great suc- 
‘ss and served to introduce a dozen 
,mMpositions hitherto unknown in Hol- 


to 








- . The programs included orchestral 
a by Roussel, Caplet, Duparc, Flo- 
toad Schmitt, Dukas, and Darius Mil- 
—., Of the last-named “Protée” and 
elude and Fugue were received with 
peli interest and enthusiasm. Henri 
Poeucres gave a series of lectures. 
sca t, Mengelberg conducted the first 
Ning, mance in Holland of Mahler’s 
a Symphony. Yvette Guilbert and 
wl mpany of American girls recently 
2*v€ a series of programs which de- 
“Sted audiences here and in several 
cities. 
_ JRUSDEN, Dec. 9.—Emanuel Balaban, 
be ist well known in America, has 
| engaged as pianist and répétiteur 


p,.. Opera here by Conductor Fritz 





“Meistersinger,” Under Muck, Opens 
Madrid Season 


MADRID, Dec. 21.—Following tradition, 
the annual season at the Real here 
opened with an unusually fine presenta- 
tion of “Meistersinger.” Karl Muck, 


who has been engaged for several Wag- 
nerian performances, conducted, and the 
cast was composed principally of Ger- 
man artists of high caliber. Dahmen in- 
vested the réle of Eva with poetry and 


imagination. Walter Kirchoff was 
Walter and Weil made a fine Hans 
Sachs. One of the finest performances 


was that of Armand Crabbé. The pros- 
pectus includes a number of interesting 
works, many scheduled for a first hear- 
ing in Spain. Among these are “Prince 
Igor,” “Mona Lisa” which the composer 
is to conduct, Bréton’s “La Dolores,” 
Arregui’s “Yolanda” and Turina’s “Jar- 
din Intérieur.” Among recent events 
of interest were the fine programs of 
the London String Quartet and the re- 
citals of Wanda Landowska, player of 
the clavichord. 


Mark Hambourg Plays on Music 
Hall Program 


LONDON, Dec. 8.—Mark Hambourg, 
veteran among pianists, has been engaged 
for the Coliseum, the biggest music hall 


here, as a result of the success which 
marked the experimental appearance last 
season of the British National Opera 
Company chorus. Max Darewski, pianist, 
was also heard recently on the Coliseum 
stage. The audiences were enthusiastic. 








BERLIN, Dec. 8.—The appearances of 
several guest conductors with the Phil- 
harmonic, which has been without a reg- 
ular leader since Wilhelm Furtwangler 
went to Leipzig, have been the most in- 


teresting of recent events here. Furt- 
wingler himself returned to conduct a 
program devoted entirely to Handel. His 
work, as usual, was scholarly and sensi- 
tive and made his departure seem all the 
greater loss. Karl Erb, a singer of first 
order. was soloist in an aria from “Acis 
and Galatea.” The other program of note 
was conducted by Ignatz Waghalter, 


leader of the orchestra at the Charlotten- 
At the three opera 


burg Opera House. 


houses the only recent event of interest 
was the elaborate revival of Delibes’ 
popular ballet, “Sylvia,” which was 
beautifully staged at the Staatsoper by 
Heinrich Kréller with some resplendent 
and startling costumes by Emil Pirchau. 
Elizabeth Grube danced the name part. 


Among the recitalists Ignaz Friedman 
gave some superlative interpretations of 
Chopin, and Dorothea Burmester-Maggs, 
another pianist, gave a program of un- 
usual quality. A new quartet by Alois 
Haba had a first performance by the 
Havemann Ensemble. 





Liége Receives Franck Memorial from France 
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Centenary Memorial by Fix-Masseau of Lyons, Erected in the Foyer of the Liége Con- 
servatory in Honor of César Franck 


IEGE, Dec. 23.—The ceremonies held 

here in honor of the centenary of 
the birth of César Franck, as recently 
reported, attracted large audiences from 
France, England and Belgium. The 
heroic monument unveiled in the foyer 
of the Conservatory, represents three 
symbolic figures and bears the inscrip- 
tion: “Homage from the City of Paris 
Where He Lived to the City of Liége 
Where He Was Born.” Following the 
ceremony of unveiling, a magnificent 
performance of Franck’s “The Beati- 


celebration, 
Grovlez and Marcel 
Mmes. Serwir, Godelet, Laval and Mont- 
fort, and Messrs. Paulet, Thonon, Sus- 


cino, 


tudes” was given in the auditorium of 
the Conservatoire under the conductor- 
ship of Sylvain Dupuis, director of the 
Conservatoire, with Hilda Roosevelt, the 
American soprano, singing the principal 
part. 


Among the artists who came to 
Liége to take part in the Centenary 
were: Mme. Fourgeaud- 
Ciampi, pianists; 


Huberty, 


Malberbe, 
The 


and Maguenat, 


Grosjean, 


Franz vocalists. 


conductors besides Mr. Dupuis were Leo 
Staats and André Messager. 





Berlin Hears Many Artists 


BERLIN, Dec. 22.—Variety, and quan- 
tity rather than quality, marked the 
musical fare of the past fortnight here. 
Among the many concerts which daily 
occupy every available concert room, 
came a Reznicek evening, devoted to 
works of the composer, with the Phil- 
harmonic, the Kittel Choir, and Walter 
Fischer at the organ, which failed to 
reveal anything startling. First per- 
formances here of quartets by Franx 
Berwald, Edwin Kallstenius and Wil- 
helm Stenhammar were given by the 
Kjellstrém String Quartet of Stockholm 
which was heard in a series of superior 
programs recently. The Quartet by 
Stenhammar was decidedly the most 
interesting. Recitals of more than aver- 
age merit were given by Ilse Niemack, 
an American violinist of marked gifts; 
Margarete Ober, mezzo-soprano, and 
Maria Ivogiin, soprano, who gave a fare- 
well program on the eve of sailing for 
America. Carl Nielson, Danish com- 
poser, conducted as guest an interesting 
program by the Philharmonic which in 
cluded several compositions of his own. 


French Music Featured in Prague 


PRAGUE, Dec. 21.—F rench music, which 


even before the war penetrated only 
rarely into Prague, is being heard with 
greater frequency. 
compositions by Debussy, Ravel, Roussel, 
Schmitt, Milhaud and Fauré, was given 
by Blanche Selva of the Prague Conser- 


A recent recital of 


vatory, with the assistance of M. Y. 
Stepan, a young Czecho-Slovak composer- 
pianist. Professor Jardillier of Dijon 


spoke on the French song, and Suzanne 
Guillemeau was heard in song groups. 





CopurG, Dec. 21.—“Magda Maria,” an 


opera in three acts by Oscar von Chelius, 
the libretto by Max Treutler, had a first 
performance in the Landstheater here re- 
cently. 
ception, as was the case also at its re- 
cent premiére at the Friedrichstheater in 
Dessau. Lindemann conducted the opera, 
the third act of which abounds in melodic 
beauties. 
sumed by Lilly Haedler in the title part, 
Willi Brohs-Cordes, guest artist from the 
Leipzig Stadttheater, and Arno Eichhorn. 


The work had an excellent re- 


The principal rdles were as- 
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The only ones who haven’t praised, 
are those who haven’t heard— 
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“Tito SCHIPA 


hose sweeping successes on his recent concert 
tour mark this great tenor an outstanding fig- 
ure in the concert field 





Mr. Schipa was the recipient of the highest praise upon his first appearance 
here last April, but he reached even greater heights last night. His pure 
lyric voice was under absolute control and the velvety smovthness of it 
from phrase to phrase was of a perfection probably unsurpassed among 
tenors of the day.—New Orleans Times-Picayune, Noy. 15, 1922. 


Mellow tonal quality, wide range, sympathetic interpretation and a pleasing 
personality combined to justify in the mind of many the prediction often 
made that Schipa some day is destined to fill the exalted place once held 


by Caruso.—Auburn Citizen, Oct. 24, 1922. 


His present engagement marks his third successive appearance in this city, 
which artists are unanimous in acclaiming the most critically correct music 
center in the world. Havana likes his style, his manners and his personality, 
and the brand of music he dispenses—the beautifully lyric melodies of the 
Neapolitan country and the Castilian gems dear to the Spanish heart.— 
Havana Morning Post, Dec. 2, 1922. 


Schipa, with perfect artistry and a rich melodious voice of rare beauty, 
charmed everyone with the ease and graciousness of his singing, and made 
each number such a delight that encore after encore was demanded.— 


Denver Express, Nov. 24, 1922. 


Perhaps the outstanding quality was the great beauty of his mezzo voice 
which few artists attain, and the confidence and freedom with which he 
sang. In the soft half tones which so charmed his listeners as well as in 
the great outpouring of his strong young voice in the more dramatic 
numbers his sureness and clearness of touch was never missing.—Savannah 


Press, Nov. 9, 1922. 


And the audience which packed the theater evidently liked it, and encore 
after encore was called for. There was a spirit of good fellowship abroad. 
All reserve was swept away by the consummate artistry, the sheer beauty 
of the voice, and the charming personality of the singer.—Colorado Tele- 


graph, Nov. 23, 1922. 


He is a master of mezzo voice. His nuances were delicately expressive: 
his shading and phrasing most intelligent; and his entire work was clothed 
with refinement. These attributes, coupled with a fine personality, an 
ibsence of affected mannerisms, and a splendid stage presence, stamp him 
‘Ss an artist who can always be counted upon to afford his listeners the 
keenest enjoyment.—New Orleans Item, Nov. 14, 1922. 


A few enroute dates yet available in the East, 
Middle West and South for March, April and May 
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KANSAS CITY HEARS DETROIT SYMPHONY 





First Visit of Gabrilowitsch 
Forces—Christmas Music 


Festival Popular 
By John A. Selby, Jr. 


KANSAS CiTy, Mo., Dec. 30.—The week 
before Christmas was marked by the suc- 
cessful completion of two ambitious mu- 
sical projects. One was the transplant- 


ing to Kansas City of the Detroit Sym- 
phony for two concerts, and the other 
was the first attempt on the part of the 
local churches to use music as an anti- 
dote for the commercial spirit that is rob- 
bing Christmas of its spiritual meaning. 
About 19,000 persons heard the three 
programs prepared by Dr. H. Augustine 
Smith of Boston, for the Kansas City 
Sunday School Association. The con- 
certs were given in Convention Hall on 
Dec. 18 and 19, and the afternoon of 
Dec. 24. They were settings, musical 
and visual, of the story of the nativity, 
and were so popular that the audience 
which heard the last program was more 
than double that at the first. Besides 
Dr. Smith, the work of preparation was 
done by Earl Rosenberg, Mabelle Glenn, 
Mrs. H. H. Thym, N. DeRubertis, con- 
ductor of the Kansas City Little Sym- 
phony, Hans Feil and other local musi- 
cians. The association plans to make 
the event an annual affair. 

The Detroit Symphony’s concerts were 
said to be the most expensive events of 
the kind given thus far in this city. It 


cost Kansas City $12,000 to import Ga- 
brilowitsch and his band, and to learn 
that the pianist is also a great conductor. 
His conception of Brahms’ First Sym- 
phony was’ most §satisfying—clearly 
thought out, and remarkably well played. 
Erna Rubinstein, the soloist, was com- 
pelled, after eight recalls, to play an en- 
core to Bruch’s G Minor Concerto. The 
program for December 22 also included 
the “Oberon” Overture and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s Spanish Caprice. 

The orchestra was heard the afternoon 
before by 10,000 school children in a pro- 
gram that included Edgar Stillman Kel- 
ley’s “Alice in Wonderland” Sketches; 
Victor Kolar’s “Slovakian” Rhapsody; 
the “Tannhauser” March; two move- 
ments from the “Peer Gynt” Suite; the 
“Lohengrin” Prelude, and  “Elsa’s 
Dream,” from the same opera. Mrs. Allen 
Taylor, Kansas City soprano, was 
heartily applauded for her singing of 
Elsa’s music. Mr. Kolar conducted most 
of the program. 

Among the organizations to brave the 
pre-holidays hurry with concerts was the 
Catholic Choral Society, which gave a 
testimonial concert to its founder and 
conductor, Dr. Hans Harthan, in the 
Athenzum, on Dec. 17. The society gave 
a program of music from the Catholic 
literature, with secular numbers by Stan- 
ley Seter of Chicago, son-in-law of Dr. 
Harthan. 

Harry E. Cooper appeared in recital 
in the Eastminster Presbyterian Church 
on Dec. 17. He was assisted by Mildren 
Norcross, a talented pianist from Lib- 
erty, Mo. 





Dadmun Returns from Far West 


Returning from a five weeks’ tour, 
which included the Pacific Coast, Royal 
Dadmun, baritone, will appear in reci- 
tals and concerts in the East during the 
balance of this season. In Los Angeles 
he was so successful that he was im- 
mediately engaged for a second appear- 
ance before the Gamut Club and was 
made an honorary member of that or- 
ganization. This was Mr. Dadmun’s 
first tour to the Coast and his reception 
by Far Western audiences was enthu- 
silastic. Hé sang with the Portland 
Symphony and filled numerous recital 
engagements. 

Recital in 


Virginia Los Kamp Gives 


East Orange, N. J. 


Virginia Los Kamp, contralto, ap- 
peared in recital before the Men’s Com- 
munity Club of East Orange, N. J., on 
Dec. 15, singing numbers by Gretchan- 
inoff, Curran, Chadwick and Leroux. 
Ethel Watson Usher furnished artistic 
accompaniments. 





Leone Kruse to Sing in Chicago 


Leone Kruse, soprano, will give a re- 
cital in Chicago on Jan. 7, appearing at 
the Playhouse in the F. Wight Neumann 
concert series. She will appear as solo- 
ist with the Minneapolis Symphony un- 
der the baton of Walter Damrosch on 
Jan. 12 and will give a recital at St. Olaf 





College, Northfield, Minn., two days 
later. 
Ethelynde Smith Starts on Tour to 


Pacific Coast 

Returning from her sixth concert tour 
in Southern territory, Ethelynde Smith, 
soprano, spent the holidays at her home 
in Portland, Me. Miss Smith started 
out shortly after the first of the year 
for a fourth tour to the Pacific Coast, 
which will occupy three months’ time. 


Among engagements booked for her on 
this tour are appearances with the St. 
Cecilia Club, Houghton, Mich., Jan. 16; 
Junior Monday Music Club, Manitowoc, 
Wis., Jan. 19; soloist at the mid-winter 
concert of the Apollo Club, Salem, Ore., 
Feb. 14; return recital at the State Col- 
lege of Washington, Pullman, Feb. 22, 
and State Normal School, Cheney, 
Wash., Feb. 26. 


Kathryn Platt Gunn Active 

Kathryn Platt Gunn, violinist, appeared 
in recital in Newburg, N. Y., on Dee. 21, 
playing Brahms, Hubay, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and Ries. She was 
soloist at a concert given in the Metro- 
politan Life Auditorium, New York, on 
Dec. 20, her program including works by 
Godard, Tartini, and Wilhelmj. John 
Cushing was the accompanist. On Dec. 
15 she gave a recital in East Orange, 
N. J., playing three groups that included 
numbers by Wieniawski, Kreisler and 
Hubay. She gave a joint recital with 
Mildred Graham, soprano, in the Ma- 
sonic Temple, Brooklyn, on Dec. 7, and 
appeared under the auspices of the Elks’ 
Lodge of Hackensack, N. J., on Dec. 4. 


numbers by 





The second of the series of concerts 
by the Betty Tillotson’s American Artists 
will be given in Aeolian Hall, on Jan. 23. 
The artists who will be heard are Sara 
Fuller, coloratura soprano; Margel 
Gluck, violinist, and Fred Baer, baritone, 
with Charles Baker and Blair Neale at 
the piano. 





Marion Armstrong, soprano, will ap- 
pear as soloist with the Jugo-Slavonian 
Club at its January concert. Miss Arm- 
strong, who this season is presenting old 
and new Scottish songs in costume, was 
recently heard as soloist with the Troy 
City Band. 
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| Examples of tone production | 
aid both teacher and pupil 


A man’s voice does not demonstrate well to 
a woman student and vice versa, but with the 


Oscar Saenger Course 
in Vocal Training 


actual examples of tone production are af 
forded for each student’s type voice, 


Victor Records of the Oscar Saenger Course 
are on sale by all dealers in Victor products 
\sk to hear them. 


i = astersvore. Wictor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. i] 
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MELVILLE 
LISZNIEWSKA 


Soloist in Beethoven Celebration 


with 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
FRITZ REINER, Conducting 
SCORES GREAT SUCCESS 





Fritz Reiner 


On December 17th Mr. 
and the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
celebrated Beethover’s birthday by giv- 
ing a splendid program composed ex- 


clusively of the master’s standard 
works: ‘“Leonore’” Ouverture No. 3, 
E-flat concerto for piano, and the Fifth 
Symphony. 

Marguerite Melville Liszniewska 
scored a big success as soloist at this 
concert as well as in Dayton, Ohio, 
where the same program was repeated 
on December 21. 

Following are a few excerpts from the 
local papers: 


. . « The concerto for pianoforte and 
orchestra No. 5 in E-flat major was 
played by Marguerite Melville Lisznie- 
wska in a manner so fine and musician- 


like as to affirm again its title of 


“Emperor."" Responding to an insistent 
applause, in which director, orchestra 
and audience vehemently joined, Madame 
Liszniewska played the ‘“‘Ecossaises,” 
also by Beethoven, and found in that 
composition one peculiarly suited to her 








brillant technique and her beautiful 
tone-—Nina Pugh Smith in “CINCIN- 
NATI TIMES-STAR,” Dec. 18, 1922. 


. The concerto was given an ex- 


cellent performance. Mme. Liszniewska 


has every requirement of pianistic art 


at her command for the interpretation 
of such a work, She was always legiti- 


mately musical, allowing the spirit of the 


composition to shine through. There are 
few women on the concert stage who 
have the breadth of view and the sound 


musicianship to give this work its due. 


Conductor and orchestra gave her fine 
support.—Aueustus O. Palm in “CIN- 
CINNATI ENQUIRER,” Dec 18, 1922. 


- . .« Mme. Marguerite Melville Lis- 
zniewska was the soloist, playing the 
glorious “Emperor” concerto for piano, 
a work which makes the most tremen- 
dous demands upon the performer. Mme. 
Liszniewska is always a thoro artist and 
gave to her performance the same splen- 
did musicianship and artistic insight 
that we always realize in her work. 

Her technique is always impeccable, 
her tone round and beautiful and her 
interpretation left nothing to be desired. 
“he responded to an insistent encore 
= a charming performance of the 
«.cossaises’’ of Beethoven.—Lillian Tyler 


Plogstedt in “CINCINNATI POST,” Dec. 
8, 1922. 























. »« Mme. Marguerite Liszniewska, 
greatly admired in Dayton, interpreted 
the Beethoven Concerto No. 5 with the 
Orchestra, and her brilliant and facile 


hingering was no less remarkable than 


conducting of Mr. Reiner through 
various phrasings of this difficult 
nber. Mme. Liszniewska is one of the 





very few women pianists who possesses 
al! the virility of the masculine artist 


en - 
was difficult to decide which brought 
more applause, her playing or 


Reiner's masterly work with hand and 


‘ton.—Penelope Perrill in “DAYTON 


DAILY NEWS,” Dec. 22, 1922. 





Mme. LISZNIEWSKA will appear in 


recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, 


Friday evening, January 12th 





\ianagement, Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
k Bldg. New York City 
Steinway Piano 

















“Patience, Perseverance, and Perspicacity’’ Should Be His Business Motto, for He Must Study 
His Market Just as Does a Merchant or Stock-Broker, but He Need Not Lower His 


Ideals to Do This 





By Joseph W. Clokey 
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ANY articles have been written by 

famous composers and_ teachers, 
discussing the qualifications of the suc- 
cessful composer. In that respect this 
article is distinctly different, for while 
the author is a composer and teacher, 
he belongs to the ranks of the compara- 
tively unknown. Of a celebrity one 
often hears it said, “He can get his 
things published because he is famous.” 
That is only partly true; it has been 
the author’s experience that most pub- 
lishers will welcome a composition from 
anybody, provided it is the type they 
want. 

Those who read submitted manu- 
scripts tell us that most of them (the 
manuscripts, not the readers) are de- 
ficient in the following ways: They dis- 
play a grievous lack of technique; they 
are orthographically incorrect; they are 
impracticable, voice parts being excessive 
in range, and instrumental numbers of 
needless difficulty. Obviously no one 
has a right to call himself a composer 
who cannot write music that is techni- 
cally and orthographically correct, and 
that is not needlessly difficult. 

Composers may be divided into two 
classes—the divinely-inspired star gazers 
and the commercial pot-boilers. While 
either extreme is bad, the man who com- 
mercializes his art is utterly obnoxious. 
But a composer, though his ideals be 
ever so lofty, must realize that music 
to be of value must be performed, that 
performance is generally possible only 
when it is published, and that therefore 
he must find a publisher who is not only 
willing to issue his music, but who can 
give it proper publicity. To do this, he 
must study his market just as does a 


merchant or stockbroker. But he need 
not lower his ideals in the least. 


Most Publishers Specialize 


There are in this country many ex- 
cellent publishers, most of whom are 
very cordial toward the American com- 
poser. Practically all of them specialize, 
one in choral music, another in public- 
school music, another in teaching ma- 
terial, and so on. A composer should 
make it his business to locate every pub- 
lisher, and then to ascertain his spe- 
cialties. If he will write to each one, 
asking to be kept in touch with his re- 
cent publications, he will receive from 
time to time lists describing the new 
music. These lists will give a fairly 
accurate idea of what is being published. 
He will then know just where he has the 
best chance for acceptance. It would 
also be well if he would obtain a few 
typical specimens of these new works, 
examine them carefully, and compare 
them with his own. In studying these 
lists, he will find that in ensemble some 
combinations of voices or instruments 
are more salable than others. For ex- 
ample, I had a group of part-songs that 
toured the country in a vain search for 
a home. Last year, I re-scored them 
for male voices, submitted them, and re- 
ceived word of acceptance almost by 
return mail. 

Having given due attention to his list 
of publishers, the composer must then 
cultivate a degree of patience that would 
make Job seem like an_ ill-tempered 
hypochondriac. At the same time, he 
must acquire a sublime disregard of 
time. (I mean the chronological, not the 
rhythmical, kind.) If his music is good, 
it will keep indefinitely; if it is bad, no 
amount of aging will improve it. The 
author conducted an energetic and com- 
prehensive bombardment of all the pub- 
lishers for more than five years before 
a single composition was accepted. Some 
that are now in print, and doing well, 
have been returned probably a dozen 
times. If one must think about time, let 
it be in intervals of five years—five 
years in which to compose a large work, 
five to obtain a publisher, and five for 
a performance. Then if it all happens in 
less time, he will be agreeably surprised. 

Being a teacher of composition, the 


author comes in contact with the em- 
bryonic composer at all stages of de- 
velopment. Most of them are_ too 
anxious to burst into print. This con- 
firms what the publishers tell us, that 
most of the submitted manuscripts laek 
style and individuality. After one has 
acquired a technique, it takes time and 
constant practice to develop real free- 
dom of expression. There is nothing to 
be gained by publishing a number that 
is exactly like thousands of others. It 
will never rise above mediocrity; and if 
it should happen to become popular, it 
would be a real calamity, for no matter 
how well its composer might write in 
after years, he would always be branded 
with the mark of that original hit. This 
has actually happened; Nevin would 
have been better off had he never writ- 
ten “Narcissus”; the same with Elgar 
and his “Salut d’Amour.” If a com- 
poser is unknown, it is doubly important 
that his first publication be one that will 
gain for him favorable comment. 

Here is a good way to test oné’s style. 
Play a recent composition for a select 
group of friends, and lie cheerfully 
about its authorship. If they reply, 
“You can’t fool me; you wrote that,” 
then it may be assumed that individual- 
ity is not altogether lacking. 

Undoubtedly much that is published is 
banal. Most publishers, however, do not 
want commercial, pot-boiler material if 
they can get-music that is really fresh 
and inspired. The following are actual 
quotations from them. One publisher 
writes, “The more artistic a thing is, the 
more copies I want to sell.” Another, 
“We wish to issue only the best.” An- 
other in a _ personal interview said, 
“Don’t try to commercialize. Write 
what you feel like writing.” However, 
there are a few who actually encourage 
pot-boiling. One very well known house 
wrote, “Send us something that they 
(the public) want.” The head of an- 
other firm once made remarks to me 


which may be summed up, “To hell with 
art.” I should count it a misfortune if 
either of these companies should issue 
any of my compositions. 

The foregoing remarks apply chiefly 
to compositions in smaller forms, for 
they are the most salable. With regard 
to large orchestral and choral works, | 
am not so optimistic. They seldom 
prove to be a paying investment for a 
publisher, so the composer will probably 
have to be content with performance 
from manuscript, a costly and laborious 
procedure, for he is expected to furnish 
all the parts. The first production of a 
now well-known modern symphony cost 
its composer $1,000. Moreover there 
exists a species of human hyenas, known 
as critics, who ravenously devour the 
American composer. They seem to feel 
that it is unbecoming to speak in com- 
mendation of that which is native-born. 
A good foreign composer will be lauded 
to the skies; a mediocre one will be 
criticized, but with reverence and cir- 
cumspection; while a poor one will be 
received in respectful silence. Not so 
with the American, for good, bad, or in- 
different, he will be mercilessly slain. 
The American composer had therefore 
better regard operas and symphonies as 
luxuries, not to be indulged in until his 
fame and reputation have become so 
secure that he can let the critics rave 
with ‘impunity. Maybe some publisher 
by that time will be willing to issue his 
score as a contribution to the cause of 
art. 

In conclusion, the essential qualities of 
the successful composer may be summed 
up as follows: He must first of all have 
adequate technical training; he must be 
keenly artistic; he must possess a meas- 
ure of ordinary common sense; he must 
be firm in his conviction that he has 


something to say in his music. Then let 
him adopt as his business motto, 
“Patience, Perseverance, and _  Per- 
spicacity.” 





—_NORTH AMERICAN (PHILA.). 


audience was enraptured. 
especially noted 
READING EAGLE. 


—READING NEWS-TIMES. 


Recent Press Comment on the Conducting of 


N. LINDSAY NORDEN 


Reading Choral Society (200 mixed voices), Philadelphia Orchestra Men 


“The acid test of choral singing is a cappella work. Building on its very successful 
unaccompanied work of previous years, the chorus gave four numbers of this kind. 
N. Lindsay Norden scored a great personal triumph to-night. , 


“The elegant response of the chorus, its wonderful shading, phrasing and the like, 
reveals the fact that Mr. Norden is living up to his reputation as a master hand 
when it comes to marshalling big choruses and directing them. 
long time has there been heard such beautiful orchestral settings. i.e 
. The hand of Mr. Norden’s fine directorship Vv 
during the renditions of the ‘ 


“The work of Reading’s singing organization was one of the outstanding features 
of the evening and reflected great credit to N. Lindsay Norden, the director. ‘ 


Not ina 

The 
VAs 
se a 


a cappella choruses. 











MRS. GEORGE 


Dec. 20, 1922. 


PROGRAM ADVERTISED 





INTERPRETIVE OPERA RECITALS 


WEDNESDAY MORNINGS AT A QUARTER BEFORE ELEVEN 
HOTEL PLAZA, NEW YORK — JANUARY 10- 17-24-31 


“People who want to be personally conducted through grand opera should listen 
to Mrs. George Lee Bready, who has a way all her own of straightening out the 
most tangled scores and librettos.’’"——Katherine Spaeth, New York Evening Mail, 


EVERY SUNDAY 
Tickets for Above Series Address 
I. F. FRENCH, Sec’y, 981 Madison Ave., New Yerk 
Telephone Rhinelander 5142 
HALF RATES FOR STUDENTS. 


LEE BREADY 


IN NEW YORK HERALD. 














(No. 4) 
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Facts of American Music 


The Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston and New York 


are the publishers of MRS. H. H. A. 
famous song, “THE YEAR’S AT THE SPRING.” 
Sung all over the world and still growing in popularity. 


MRS. BEACH’S latest song (just issued) is 
IN THE TWILIGHT (Poem by Longfellow), for Me- 
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The re- 
markable art 

of Josef Lhe- 
vinne has grown 
notably in the years 
that have elapsed since 
his first appearance here, 

not only in the transcendent 
powers of his technic, but in 
the ripening of his interpretative 
powers. His performance leaves 
the impression on those who hear him 
that they have been put into close con- 
tact with the composers. Mr. Lhe- 
vinne’s technical powers have been de- 
veloped to such a pitch and have been 
refined and polished to such a degree 
that no technical difficulty any longer 
interposes any problem between the 
music and his performance of it. 
There is no visible effort in anything 
he does, and no attempt whatever to 
divert attention from the music itself to 
the manner in which it is played. His 
tone has always been remarkable for its 
richness, color and delicate gradation, 
and is remarkable for those qualities 
now.——Richard Aldrich in New York 


Times. 




















Josef Lhevinne, unequaled to my way 
of- thinking as a master of keyboard 
mechanics, showed last night how tech- 
nical accomplishments can be carried 
to a point so near perfection that they 
cease to amaze any listeners save those 
who thoroughly understand the secrets 
of the piano. It was beautiful playing, 
exquisitely euphonious and limpid, 
with never a moment of ponderous 
fortissimos to jar upon the nerves.— 
Max Smith in New York American. 


There have been several experts in 
high speed among many pianists heard 
in recent weeks, but most of them were 
outdone, it seemed, by Josef Lhevinne. 
The general impression was one of un- 
usual brilliance, especially in the spark- 
ling smoothness of his rapid runs. 
Brilliance and a clear, revealing 
manner characterized his per- 
formance.—New York Trrb- 
une. 
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ists of the 
present day, 

Mr. Lhevinne 
is recognized in 
this city as an artist 
who is opulently equip- 

ped in technical re- 
sources and in musical in- 


telligence and poetic feeling. 
~—New York Herald. 


When Lhevinne plays rapid passages 
he opens a wonderland to the ear. 
When he produces a cadenza in six- 
teenths, the result is not a beaded line, 
but the fiery trail of a meteor across 


the skies, a nebulous but not a blurred 
streak.—New York World. 


Mr. Lhevinne retains title to his place 
in the first rank of pianists. He re- 
mains an almost incredibly smooth, 
facile technician, a master on such 
easy terms with his keyboard that he 
is destined to be the cynosure of all 
student eyes and ears. Fine playing, 
continuously kept on a level of immacu- 
lateness, religiously shunning the spec- 
tacular, the novel, made it an evening 
of particular interest. — Gilbert 
Gabriel in the New York Sun. 


It was in Bach and Chopin that Lhe- 
vinne is entitled to be placed in the 
first rank of pianists. His playing of 
the Bach-d’Albert Prelude and Fugue 
in D minor was a simply astounding 
achievement. There is no other living 
pianist who could have done such mar- 
velous stunts in the octave passages of 
this inconceivably difficult transcrip- 
tion. Lhevinne produced tonal 
climaxes that were really thrilling. A 
rare treat also was his playing of two 
Chopin Etudes. In the first of these 
were more of those astounding octaves 
in which this Russian excels all other 
eermones: T. Finck in New York 
ost. 


Mr. Lhevinne’s performance was in- 
deed spectacular. Whenever rapidity 
was required he gave speed plus; 
cadenzas were velvety smooth, and 
shadings delicate. A large au- 

dience showed its admira- 
tion for Mr. Lhevinne’s 

artistry by enthusi- 
astic applause.— 

Pitts Sanborn 
in New York 
Globe. 
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BALTIMORE ARTISTS 
AND CHOIRS ACTIVE 


J -hns Hopkins Orchestra and 
Oratorio Society Heard 
in Concerts 


By Franz C. Bornschein 
\LTIMORE, Dec. 30.—A concert was 
n under the auspices of the Mary- 
Committee for the Near East Relief 
he Maryland Casualty Club House 
Dec. 18. Those taking part were 
abeth Duncan McComas, soprano; 
Gustav Marius Illmer, pianist, and C. E. 
Woolen, baritone. Mrs. McComas sang 
impressively and won much applause. 
The pianist, a local artist, gains poise 
and mastery with each appearance. The 
baritone sang favorite songs in a satis- 
fying manner. 

In holiday spirit, old German and 
French carols were presented at a pub- 
lic concert at the Eastern High School 
on Dee. 22 by the Oratorio Society, con- 
ducted by Joseph Pache. The chorus has 
enrolled 275 members, and the organ- 
ization is endeavoring to sustain public 
interest in the presentation of oratorios 
and works of a similar kind. Rehearsals 
are in progress. 

The Johns Hopkins Orchestra, Charles 
H. Bochau, conductor, gave a concert at 
the Jewish Educational Alliance on Dec. 
17, playing a program which consisted 
of the Gluck-Mottl Suite for Orchestra, 
Cecil Sharp’s transcriptions of Old Eng- 
lish Dances, which have been arranged 
for orchestra by Edwin Turnbull, and 
the Prelude to “Tovelille” by Asger 
Hamerik. 

The last of the free recitals at the 
Peabody Conservatory under the aus- 
pices of the Baltimore Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists was given 
on Dec. 17 by the choir of St. Anne’s 
Roman Catholic Church, conducted by 
Ferdinand Linnhard. Gounod’s “Messe 
de Paques” was sung. The personnel of 
the choir comprises many prominent 
singers. Mrs. Charles R. Proffer was 
the soprano soloist. 

A Medieval 





|) 


Carol Service at 


Emmanuel Church on Dec. 17, was pic- 
turesque as a celebration, and of musi- 
cal interest. English, German and 
French carols, rare examples from the 
literature of the thirteenth to the 
fifteenth century, were well sung by the 
large choir under the direction of Fred- 
erick L. Erickson. Arthur Newcomb, 
tenor, and Dorothea Coates, harpist, 
were the soloists. , 


**MESSIAH” LEADS 
MILWAUKEE LIST 


A Fine Performance Given by 
the Arion Musical Club— 


Local Pianist Heard 


By C. O. Skinrood 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 30.—The chief musi- 
cal event of the Christmas season was 
the annual performance of “The Mes- 
siah” by the Arion Musical Club under 
the auspices of the Federation of 
Churches and supported by all denomi- 
nations. With an attendance of several 
thousand persons and an increased in- 
terest over last year, there was great 
applause for the soloists and the chorus. 
This was due in part torthe fact that the 
chorus was larger than usual, with some 
300 voices, and also to the excellent re- 
sults obtained by the conductor, Daniel 
Protheroe. At least a half dozen of the 
major choruses drew emphatic approba- 
tion. The tone quality was above re- 


proach and the entire work. was given 
with the assurance born of thorough ac- 
quaintance. 

The soloists were most satisfactory, 
first honors going to Arthur Boardman, 
the tenor, for his singing of “Thy Re- 
buke.” In “Come Unto Me” Mme. 
Arendt, soprano, displayed good range 
and tone quality. Eva Gordon Hora- 
desky, contralto, revealed an exception- 
ally agreeable tone, rich especially in the 
lower notes. William Phillips, bass, ap- 
peared for the first time in Milwaukee. 
He sang the florid solos with facility, 
lacking perhaps a little in vitality of in- 








terpretation. For the most part the 
soloists emphasized the devotional quali- 
ties of the music. The orchestra, re- 
cruited from the best instrumentalists in 
Milwaukee, assisted by picked players 
from Chicago, acquitted itself credit- 
ably. 

Vera Ward, pianist of the Wisconsin 
Conservatory, gave an enjoyable recital 
recently, playing MacDowell’s “Sonata 
Tragica”; a Chopin Nocturne, Valse 
and Scherzo and Schumann’s Concerto 
in A Minor, with Frank Olin Thompson, 
her teacher, at the second piano. Miss 
Ward has also studied with Lhevinne and 
is one of the city’s best known concert 
pianists. 


*“‘LORELEY” TAKEN 
TO PHILADELPHIA 


Catalani Work Sung There for 
First Time—Stokowski 
Off for European Trip 


By H. T. Craven 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 1.—The Metro- 
politan Opera Company, which canceled 
a promised production of “La Wally” in 
this city a decade or so ago, was curi- 
ously emboldened to introduce to the 
Philadelphia public Alfredo Catalani’s 
inferior work, “Loreley,” which had :its 
first local performance at the Academy 
of Music on Tuesday. As the large audi- 
ence seemed in nowise offended or bored 
by the proceedings, it is charitable to 
assume that the emptiness of score and 
book were effectively veneered by the ex- 


cellent interpretation and the layish 
staging. With an apparent sincerity 
worthy of better material, Frances Alda, 
Marie Sundelius, Jose Mardones,,: Giu- 
seppe Danise and Edward Johnson dis- 
played an abundance of lyric artistry. 
Mr. Johnson at this, his début in grand 
opera here, was an unqualified success. 
Rosina Galli headed the graceful ballet 
that was charming in everything save 
musical substance. 

The last Stokowski concerts here, 
prior to the departure of the Philadel- 








phia Orchestra conductor on a brief 
visit to Rome and Paris to direct noted 
musical organizations, were given in the 
Academy of Music on Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening. A fascinating 
program disclosed the artistic opulence 
of the band in mid-season form. Fol- 
lowing a somewhat deliberately modern- 
ized but effective reading of Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony, Alfred Cortot was 
heard in a dazzling performance of 
Saint-Saéns’ Fourth Concerto in C 
Minor. The concert closed with a vivid 
performance of Richard Strauss’ “Don 
Juan.” 


PITTSBURGH CHOIR HEARD 








Visiting Artists in “Messiah’—Music a 
Feature of Charity Ball 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 1.—The Mendels- 
sohn Choir, under the leadership of 
Ernest Lunt, performed ‘The Messiah” 
at Carnegie Music Hall on Dec. 29. The 
soloists were Jeanette Vreeland, so- 
prano; Alta Schultz, contralto; Arthur 
Kraft, tenor, and Charles T. Tittmann, 
bass. Walter Fawcett played the organ 
accompaniment. The choir, numbering 
nearly 200 singers, exceeded its former 
efforts, giving an impressive perform- 
ance of the oratorio. The soloists’ work 
was praiseworthy. 

A feature of the Charity Ball, given 
by the Federation of Girls’ School Soci- 
eties at the William Penn Hotel on Dec. 
28, was a series of historical tableaux 
with special musical settings by Harvey 
B. Gaul. The event was directed by Mrs. 
Donald C. Bakewell and Mrs. William 
Frew. 

Among special musical services in the 
churches was a program of carols with 
instrumental accompaniments by Emil 
Wolff, violinist, and Ethel Whittelsey, 
harpist, and a special Christmas morn- 
ing service accompanied by a brass quar- 
tet and violin at Calvary Church. At 
Emory M. E. Church a chorus of sixty 
voices, under the leadership of W. B. 
Lawton, was heard in a carol service. 

Seasonal organ programs were given 
by Dr. Charles Heinroth at Carnegie 
Music Hall on Dec. 23 and 24 and by 
Caspar P. Koch at Carnegie Hall, North 


Side, on Dec. 24, 
RICHARD KOUNTZ. 
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physical vitality of Beethoven. 


LAMOND 


The concert-room of St. George’s Hall was scarcely big enough 
to accommodate all those anxious to hear Frederic Lamond on Sat- 
His Recital possessed a special interest, represent- 
ing as it did an all-Beethoven programme, interpreted by one who 
long since established his reputation as a specialist in Beethoven 
And it was additionally attractive from the fact 
that Lamond gave us those three fine examples of the sonata form— 
the C major (Waldstein) the C minor (Pathetique) and the F minor 
(Appassionata), in addition to some shorter compositions. 


Where all was so supremely good in point both of technique and 
sentiment one finds it difficult to make comparisons, but the art of 
| Lamond is probably best summed up by saying that in the Waldstein 
he gave us the scholarly greatness of Beethoven, that in the Pathe- 
tique he expressed his warm human emotion, and that in the Ap- 
passionata he revealed the intellectual strength and the amazing 
Lamond’s execution was brilliant 
and his command of tone prodigious, especially in the last move- 
ment of the Appassionata; while for sheer poetic beauty nothing 
could surpass his treatment of the slow movement in the Pathetique, 
} or the sorrow-laden atmosphere of the Andante in the closing so- 
Vociferous applause greeted the final effort, and Lamond had 


difficulty in escaping from the plaudits of his admirers. 


Liverpool Post, November 20th, 1922 
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“Mme. Muzio Scored the Greatest Personal Triumph thaf}n 


“She was immense! The vast spaces of the Auditorium Thite: 


“The debut of Claudia Muff fi 
veritable dynamo of passionfie ¢ 
orchestra to dome in a tempt t 


to the first appearance of G@-C 
November 18, 1916.”—Hermafhevr 


“Miss Muzio achieves a high @n< 
























“Miss Muzio made a great an@de 
recipient of what is commom | 


“Triumph for Muzio! Soprag’s 


best heard this operatic seas@.’- 


“Claudia Muzio is an operatic @ni 
ar tist ' ” __Eugene Stinson, Chicago Dailour1 
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As “‘Aida’”’ 









Muzio Receives Ovation tents whieh ‘Seemed the ped of ‘Renu- Muzio as Aida Better Triumph for Muzio In lav 
ine emotion. they were not, Muzio 


By KARLETON HACKETT is a remarkable actress. Than Ever Before ‘6 Aida”’ Title Role Ova 





















Mme. Claudia Muzio scored the Her voice is usefully employed, 
greatest personal triumph that any art- ot ge a Se eoniitios a ee aes d 
ist has won so far this year. Her Uby vee 5s . é i ea uc .s W i : 
singing was lovely, she expanded in light voice, fit for so large a role as Chicago Debut Rev Is Art M h Soprano’s ork Is Considere oice 
warmth and wer, she was given an that of Aida on account of the bril- Ov Th . Thi 
ovation. It Fe. one of those ipomtnae- liance with which it is produced, and Improved er at of Five Among Best Heard 18 
ous expressions of approval which the fine theatrical sense with which it is ars A 70 Ravinia .§ 
come when the people have been genu- used. Years at Operatic ason 
inely moved. The voice describes its owner as a 
| Her voice was beautiful in quality. person of fine sensibility and great re- By FARNSWORTH WRIGHT , en 
tl with great variety of tone colors and serve—the latter a glorious gift when a : : By MAURICE ROSENFEL)D 
Ht always under control. Her tone soared it is coupled with freedom of expression Claudia Muzio, as Aida, surpassed the 7 are i: Se epeethy | Miss 
ii es Reig the mass, and scene it was as it is in the case of this welcome new highest expectations of those who heard Claudia Muzio’s art is w \ Se 
iH of sheer loveliness artist. Muzio’s acting is well rounded —_ considered among the best operat 
4 a . 2 "4 > y y ~ a, e 
Mme. Muzio made a great and de- sustained, planned cleverly, and carried ae VG Pe Ge Te Es er SD ing that has been heard in gran‘ 
served success.—Chicago Evening Post, out with quiet skill. art has grown and developed enormously in weneen 
j "© " 9 ® o e s S seas ° 
ae 8, 1922. : The chief appeal of this new artist in that time. Sh i a with flami! A 
ape, reached the highest pinnacle of among the company’s sopranos is, how- Miss Muzio sang from her heart. She ame Be cay sang wee ™ er 
mak Perereere. | 1 Ide blend ever, neither of voice nor of acting. She molded her tones to the moods of pas- but also acted the role with er 
H o's Paine yt and °° ~~ ae a makes herself felt through the mind. sion and anguish of soul, and again her telligence and with evident und 
| fr it V ye satin, te a Sen e ae Her ideas are not, so far as was evi- voice melted in the honeyed bliss of love. , f its dramatic possibilities 
\ 1 produced with heavenly purity dent last night, of a sweeping new order. Her mezzo voice was a thing of ex- see enact ee g 
\ i ee production. ‘marvelously modu- Yet they are natural to her, in fine quisite beauty, and the aria in the first She interpreted the “Rittorn: 
i ated, from the most exquisite floating taste. redolent of the theater and part of the “‘Nile’’ scene was something tor’ with many vocal nuances, W ' 
pianissimo to forte, that is the clarion charged with interest. What is more to live in dreams. ae: line al ‘ 
call of a trumpet, yet never once loses important than her ideas is the process shading of exquisite timbre a Mic 
its luscious beauty, and never once by which she makes them known. Her AN EXCELLENT ACTRESS genuine dramatic feeling. : 
“ee pitch by a hair’s breadth from manner of thought is lean, to oe pur- As an actress Miss Muzio was im- A distinguished success DP 
Muzi x the Auditor bw ater pose, unswerving and final. She fills mense. The eyes of the audience were counted for the young soprano, 5 
Muzio took the Auditorium by storm h , . oe , , ther. . . Te 
: : ; the watcher’s mind with her own activ held by her. and in every motion. even ; 4 Be 
last night.—Chicaao Evening Ameri- ities—they may not alwavs meet with ne A el Pa : , by the many curtain calls she 
can. December 8. 1922 . : a, : metal , in the lift of a finger, the mood of the Peg ° : a : r 
’ » S986. absolute agreement. but thev bring sat- singing was reflected. Her body and Chicago Daily News, Decel 
aii teed isfaction. which is better, and they have face sang as well as her voice, and 1922 
| ** Aida’ the mark of great art. They are ad- there were tears in her singing. Her si 
iH ere P the imagination and not to success with the audience was immedi- : 
i By EUGENE STINSON © emotions. : ate and definite. The vast spaces of - 
1 In_ all, and _ without reservations the Auditorium Theater rocked with the 
Claudia Muzio met with a gratifying Claudia Muzio is very welcome to this applause for this new star.—Chicago r yN 
ov°tion. citv Chicern Evening Journal, De- Herald and Examiner, December  §8, ° P 
The warmth of her reception brought cember 8, 1922. 1922. Personal Address: 
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ny Artist has won so far this year.” 


—Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening Post. 


er rocked with the applause for this new star!” 


—Farnsworth Wright, Chicago Herald & Examiner. 


fired the public, touched a 
» enthusiasm that swept from 
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—Paul Martin, Journal of Commerce. 
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—Edward C. Moore, Chicago Tribune. 
’s work is considered among 
7 | . —Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News. 
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oice More Lovely Than Before, 
Critic Avers 


By EDWARD MOORE 
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“iss Muzio is about as stage-wise as 
Garden herself. Perhaps she has 
her craft. Certainly she has 
of it. 


voice and a vital, eupeptic 

engaged in impersonating 
ineful heroine. 
ige figure, outside of her sing- 
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dle YS manages to mean something 
ind to transmit her meaning. 
izio made a great and deserved 
ecame the recipient of what 
. nly known as an ovation of 
ensions, with inquiries as to 
would appear again.—Chicago 
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‘“Trovatore”’ 


Muzio Adds Beauty Bay in “Il 
Trovatore”’ to Her Song 
Fame 


By EDWARD MOORE 


Claudia Muzio is an ingratiating art- 
ist with a beautiful voice and an ex- 
traordinary canniness in developing a 
series of effective and finished vocal and 
physical details. She makes them un- 
commonly impressive. 

Best of all, she knows how to make 
herself interesting, whether by the turn 
of a phrase or the gesture of a hand. 
In other words, she is an artist who 
makes an instant appeal and by that 
token she is an important addition to 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 
Chicago Tribune, December 12, 1922. 


Mme. Muzio’s voice has grown warme! 
and fuller in the last two years. Its 
timbre is wonderfully rich and vital. 
She can sustain the tone exquisitely in 
the most tenuous thread of sound and 
vet can project this fragile song, colored 
with the most delicate inflections of feel- 
ing, across the sonorous masses of the 
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As Leonora in ““Trovatore’”’ 


orchestra. Of course she has ample 
power as well.—Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
Chicago Herald and Examiner, Decem- 
ber 12, 1922. 


Muzio again scored a signal success 
with her admirable singing of the florid 
as well as dramatic music of her part, 
and she again presented a vivid and 
magnetic operatic figure. 

There are few sopranos in the operatic 
field of today who sing with such genu- 
ine artistry, with such intelligence and 
with such innate musical taste as Muzio, 
and she certainly added much to her 
fame by this impersonation.—Maurice 
tosenfeld, Daily News, December 12, 
1922. 

Claudia Muzio is a soprano whose 
work can not fail to interest those fond 
of both excellent singing and good act- 
ing. 

Muzio offers Chicago audiences a new 


cause for enthusiasm, Her mere pres- 
ence is full of what is know as mag- 
netism 3ut it is as an artist, too, that 
she exerts a subtle influence. She is 
made for the stage. , 

Her singing has so far proved to be 
highly serviceable. Her voice is clear 
and refined. She has regard for the 


style of the composer and a real talent 
for what has almost seemed the lost 
art of dramatic declamation. Her voice 
is co'ored with sense of the tragic and 
the heroic, but it is not too much to 


say the mention of its being colored with 
anything at all but her own personality 
again sets her apart from the majority 
of her talented sisters.—Chicago Jouwr- 
nal, December 12, 1922. 


She loves the stately music and knows 
extraordinarily well how to sing it. 
There is a genuine quality in her sing- 


ing. 
She has the voice and the technical 
skill. And she has the imagination. 


Add to this beauty and grace with that 
ineffable quality known as charm. 

The public gave to her, too, a most 
cordial demonstration of goodwill 
Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening 
Post, December 12, 1922. 


Mme. Muzio’s Leonora is no less noble 
than her Aida—a precious lesson of vo- 
calization and histrionic expression. 

We have not been informed of the 
whims and ways of Providence which 
decreed that Muzio should not sing at 
the Metropolitan this year. We only 
know that New York’s loss is our own 
gain. 


PUBLIC ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


To those responsible for her engage- 
ment this public acknowledgment of our 
gratitude is made by one of Muzio’s 
warmest admirers. 

I admire her for the beauty and per- 
fection of her vocal art. as well as for 
the naturally fine quality of the voice 
itself. I admire her graceful, suave. 
regal, dramatic yet restrained vocal 
utterance of every phrase and line. 

Her Leonora is lovely music and a 
lovely incorporation, delighting both ear 
and eve Herman Devries. Chicago 
Evening American, December 12, 1922 
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ANGELO MINGHETTI 


TENOR 


Chicago Civic Opera Company 
“ANOTHER RECORD NIGHT,” says Herman Devries, in Chicago Evening American 





- Photo by Moffett 
“LA BOHEME” 


“Another record night at the opera yesterday 
with artists and orchestra felicitously at their 
best, creating a performance that makes Congress 
Street one of the historic homes of music in this 
generation. ‘La Boheme’ served to introduce two 
newcomers, ANGELO MINGHETTI, ITALIAN 
TENOR, and Ettore Panizza, the Italian con- 
ductor, names hitherto not familiar to the Middle 
West, but now on their way to finding permanent 
abode in our memory. MINGHETTI has a rare 
double gift, a voice that delights and a person- 
ality that charms. Here is a tenor of most in- 
gratiating timbre, honey-sweet colored with the 
flame of youth and the lyricism of poesy. It is 
not of the volume of the flamboyant Italian voice, 
nor of the aggressiveness of the two routined, 
yet he fears no vocal heights as he mounts the 
scale. The voice gains in brilliancy and purity. 
This ‘Racconto’ aria in the first act was a mirror 
of poetry. It earned for him an ovation that 
halted the progress of the performance. MIN- 
GHETTI IS REMARKABLY SUITED TO THIS 
ROLE BECAUSE HE IS VERY GOOD LOOK- 
ING, SVELTE, ELEGANT, THE TYPE THAT 
MIGHT. EASILY CAUSE THE HEARTS OF 
THE LATIN. QUARTER. GRISETTES ‘TO 
FLUTTER. HE BIDS FAIR TO BECOME A 
MATINEE IDOL UNLESS I AM A VERY 
POOR PROPHET.”—Herman Devries, Chicago 
Evening American, Nov. 16, 1922. 

“He knows. the stage and played his part sym- 


“SNOW MAIDEN” 


“MR. MINGHETTI WORE 
ROBES OF AN AGED TZAR 
AND SANG CHARMINGLY.”— 
itx.°man Devries, Chicago Evening 
American, Nov. 17, 1922. 


night Mr. Minghetti held his audi- 
tors under a spell. The duet in the 
third act with Miss Mason was a 
thing of wondrous beauty.”—Paul 
Martin, Journal of Commerce. 
“Mr. Minghetti sang the lyric 


pathetically. His singing of the aria was warmly 
applauded.”—Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening 
Post. 


“LA BOHEME” 

“All eyes were on ANGELO MINGHETTI last 
night and he did not disappoint.. His is a purely 
lyric voice beautiful in quality. His upper reg- 
ister is particularly worth mentioning. In his 
fortissimo work his tones were round and full, 
splendidly placed and beautifully resonant. He 
captured the house with his big first act aria, 
which falls to ‘Rodolfo’ and he achieved a high 
‘C’ with an ease that marks him a tenor of first 
rank.”—Paul Martin, Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce. 


“LA BOHEME” 


“MR. MINGHETTI’S SINGING REPRE- 
SENTS A HIGH TYPE OF LIGHT LYRIC 
ITALIAN TENOR. THE VOICE IS SLEN- 
DER, GRACEFUL AND SMOOTH, CAPABLE 
OF DECORATING A PHRASE WHEN THAT 
PHRASE IS OF A RAPTUROUS NATURE. 
HE MAKES AN EXCELLENT APPEARANCE 
ON THE STAGE, BEING ROMANTICALLY 
SLIM AND CARRYING HIMSELF IN A DIS- 
TINGUISHED MANNER. THE ROLES 
WHICH HE SINGS THIS WINTER WILL 
UNDOUBTEDLY BE IN GOOD HANDS.”— 
Edward C. Moore, Chicago Tribune. 


Evening Post. 


passages well. His tone had vi- 
brant quality and he gave it out 
with greater power than we have 
heard from him up to the present 
time.”—Karleton Hackett, Chicago 


Photo by Moffett 


“RIGOLETTO” 

“‘A genuine success with the public for Angelo 
Minghetti. Mr. Minghetti’s voice has a most un- 
usual range. He followed Mme. Mason clear up 
to a high D flat and seemed to find the altitude 
congenial. The public applauded the tenor cor- 
dially. The quartette achieved its wonted success 
and Mr. Minghetti was cordially applauded for 
his delivery of ‘La Donna e Mobile.’”—Glenn 
Dillard Gunn, Herald and Examiner. 


“RIGOLETTO” 

“His voice, a light lyric tenor, suits the musie 
well and he did some very fine singing in ‘La 
Donna e Mobile’ which brought him a hearty 
round of applause.”—Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago 
Daily News. 

“The Duke is one of the most difficult réles in 
opera because it requires the interpreter to look 
like a nobleman, act like a blackguard, and sing 
like an artist, all of which many tenors do not 
accomplish. Mr. Minghetti succeeded in appear- 
ing all of these.’—Herman Devries, Chicago 
Evening American. 

“Mr. Minghetti makes a particularly handsome 
Duke, a regular matinee idol, one woman in the 
audience called him, and his voice revealed the 
same beautiful quality which has marked every- 
thing he has done this season. It is light in tone 
and adaptable to the lilting quality of the Verdi 
score—and Mr. Minghetti came off with colors 
flying. The audience gave vent to unusual en- 
thusiasm when Mr. Minghetti sang the ‘La Donna 
e Mobile.’ ”—Eugene Stinson, Chicago Daily Jour- 


nal, 


“Angelo Minghetti as ‘Faust’ 
had a difficult part both to sing 
and to act. He sang his music 
with good style and with fine ef- 
fect.’—Maurice Rosenfeld, Chica- 
go Daily News. 

“Minghetti sang very well, espe- 





“ANGELO MINGHETTI, AS 
THE TZAR, WHO SANG HIS 
BIG SOLO WITH A SUAVE, SIL- 
VERY VOICE, MADE THIS ONE 
OF THE SPECIAL HITS OF THE 
EVENING.” — Maurice Rosenfeld, 


Chicago Daily News. 
ee 





MEFISTOFELE 


“Other artists who have already 
established themselves here in Chi- 
cago covered themselves with glory. 
Angelo Minghetti sang the role of 
Faust, a part which fits him ad- 


mirably. Mr. Minghetti has a 
beautiful tone quality that becomes 
more and more pleasing every time 


it is heard. His voice has the ele- 
ment appeal and his pianissimo 
work is always wonderfully tender. 
In both his arias and duets last 


POETRY. 


*““HE CAPTURED THE HOUSE WITH HIS FIRST BIG 
ARIA.”—Paul R. Martin, Journal of Commerce. 


“THE RACCONTO ARIA WAS A MIRROR OF 
IT EARNED FOR HIM AN OVATION THAT 
HALTED THE PROGRESS OF THE PERFORMANCE.”— 


Herman Devries, Chicago Evening American. 


cially in the higher register where 
his tones are most effective and 
ringing.’—Herman Devries, Chi- 
cago Evening American. 


“MADAMA BUTTERFLY” 


“Mr. Minghetti’s performance of 
‘Butterfly’ in contrast with his 
Italian confreres measures up vo- 
cally and histrionically. There was 
some reason to believe that his 
voice, being so purely lyric, might 


*““MINGHETTI WAS THE POPULAR SUCCESS OF THE Eee ee ee a 
EVENING.”’—Eugene Stinson, Chicago Daily Journal. saline ra, Sm 


“THE NEW TENOR EVOKED THE BEGINNING OF 
A DEMONSTRATION WITH HIS ARIA OF FIRST ACT. 
HE DESERVED IT.” — Glenn Dillard Gunn, Herald and 


Examiner. 


Puccini orchestration, but Mr. Min- 
ghetti showed last night a vocal 
power heretofore unsuspected. It 
was a good performance and the 
first act duet between Miss Mason 
and Minghetti was magnificant.”— 
Paul Martin, Chicago Journal of 
—— Commerce. 


Address CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA ASS’N, AUDITORIUM THEATRE, CHICAGO 
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“OKOLOFF CONDUCTS 
A WAGNER PROGRAM 


dward Johnson Soloist with 
Orehestra in Cleveland— 
De Gogorza Heard 


By Grace Goulder Izant 


LEVELAND, Jan. 2.—At its pair of con- 
rs on Dec. 28 and 30 the Cleveland 
Orchestra, under Nikolai Sokoloff, gave 

all-Wagner program before a capac- 
ity audience. The soloist was Edward 
Johnson, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera, who received a genuine overation 
for his singing of arias from “Meister- 
-inger” and “Lohengrin.” The “Faust” 
Overture opened the orchestral program, 
which ineluded also the Magic Fire 
Scene from “Walkie,” the Prelude and 
“Love-Death” from “Tristan” and the 
“Tannhauser” Overture. 

Emilio De Gogorza, baritone, and 
Louis Edlin, violinist of the Cleveland 
Orchestra, were heard in a morning 
musicale given in the Hollenden Hotel, 
as a benefit for the Vassar College Sal- 
ary Endowment Fund, on Dec. 29. Mr. 
Gogorza’s numbers included four Basque 
folk-songs arranged by Santesteban, 
Martinez Villar and Raoul Laparra and 
works by Gretchaninoff, Griffes, Bruno 
Huhn, Louis Aubert, Chapuis, F. M. Al- 
varez and an arrangement by Isilore 
Hernandez. Mr. Edlin played numbers 
by Dvorak-Kreisler, Schumann, Saint- 
Saéns and Sarasate. Adella Prentiss 
Hughes was the manager of the event. 

Many Christmas programs were given 
in the churches on Dec. 24. Notable 
among these was the performance by 
Trinity Cathedral Choir, under the lead- 
ership of Edwin Arthur Kraft, of 
“Three Slovak Christmas Carols,” writ- 
ten for and dedicated to this choir by 
Richard Kountz, Pittsburgh correspon- 
dent of MUSICAL AMERICA. 

The Nativity portion of the “Messiah” 
was sung by the Lakewood Presbyterian 


Square festivities at the Chamber of 
Commerce on Dec. 27. 

“The Nativity,” a cantata founded on 
old French carols, was sung at the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art on Dec. 24. The 
regular organ recitals on Dec. 27 and 
Dec. 31 were devoted to Christmas music. 


CAROLS FEATURED 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


City’s Christmas Eve Program 
Stresses Music—Elly Ney 


Heard in Recital 
By Charles A. Quitzow 


St. Louis, Dec. 30.—The seventh pro- 
played a conspicuous part in the local 
observance of Christmas. Commuters 
and travelers entering San Francisco 
were greeted at the Ferry Building with 
Christmas carols sung by resident Ital- 
ians, in accordance with a Christmas 
hospitality plan of the California Devel- 
opment Association. The city’s Christ- 
mas Eve program, given in the Civic 
Auditorium, showed a predominance of 
musical numbers. Rudy Sieger, violin- 
ist; Uda Waldrop, organist; the Choir 
of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, the 
Municipal Band and pupils of Sigmund 
Anker, violinist; Jos. Geo. Jacobson, pi- 
anist, and Kajetan Attl, harpist, were 
heard. 

Elly Ney, pianist, appeared with the 
Chamber Music Society of San Francisco 
at Scottish Rite Hall on Dec. 20, playing 
in the Brahms Quintet in F Minor. A 
Chopin group, Brahms’ Rhapsody in E 
Flat, Beethoven’s ‘“Appassionata” So- 
nata and “Andante Favori” completed 
the program, which was presented under 
the management of Selby Oppenheimer. 

A request program, given by the Lor- 
ing Club at Scottish Rite Auditorium on 
Dec. 19, included a number of Christmas 
carols dating from the thirteenth cen- 
tury, compositions by Gounod and Wal- 
lace Sabin’s setting of Leon Richardson’s 
poem, “Carmen Natale.” Mrs. Lorna 
Lachmund, soprano; Benjamin S. Moore, 








assisted the Club. Mr. Sabin conducted. 
Gounod’s “Nazareth,” a recitative for 
soprano from Handel’s “Messiah”; the 
aria, “Prepare Thyself, Zion,” from 
Bach’s “Christmas Oratorio”; Gevaert’s 
“Noél of the Eighteenth Century” and 
other numbers were heard at a delightful 
Christmas celebration at the studio of 
the De Vally Opera Institute on Dec. 238. 
Organ, chimes and a group of choristers 
in ecclesiastical costume lent a Christ- 
mas atmosphere to the occasion. Mr. de 
Vally, tenor, sang a number cf solos. 
The choristers of the venerable Mis- 
sion Dolores gave an interesting pro- 
gram of Christmas music on Dec. 21. 


DELIUS WORKS ARE 
NEW IN ST. LOUIS 


Ganz Includes Two in Recent 
Program—E. R. Kroeger 
Conducts Own Suite 
By Herbert W. Cost 

St. Louis, Dec. 30.—The seventh pro- 
gram by the St. Louis Symphony given 
recently under Rudolph Ganz, included 
first local performances of two delight- 
ful pieces for small orchestra by Delius, 
“On Hearing the First Cuckoo of Spring” 
and “Summer Night on the River.” 
Brahms’ Second Symphony and the tone- 
poem “Finlandia,” by Sibelius, were the 
other orchestral numbers. The soloist was 
Jacques Thibaud, violinist, whose well- 
rounded tone was disclosed in Mozart’s 
Sixth Concerto and Saint-Saéns’ “Hava- 
naise.” The soloist added an extra num- 
ber in response to applause, Mrs. David 
Kriegshaber playing the piano accom- 
paniment. 

The “Pop” Concert of last Sunday 
was not very well attended, although the 
program was attractive. Ida Delledonne, 
first harpist of the orchestra, was the 
soloist, playing a fantasia. Ernest R. 
Kroeger conducted his own “Lalla 
Rookh” Suite, a work to which the audi- 


ence responded enthusiastically. The 
Scottish Rite Choir gave several Christ- 





FORCES TRAIN FOR 
CINCINNATI FESTIVAL 


Van der Stucken and Maxwell 
Preparing for Concerts 
to Be Held in May 


By Philip Werthner 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 30.—Following an 
unusually busy week before Christmas, 
there has been a temporary lull in local 
activities. Superintendent Condon has 
issued a letter to all school children, urg- 
ing them to enlist the aid of their par- 
ents in the drive that is being made to 
raise $50,000 for a new organ for Music 
Hall. The installation of this instru- 
ment will have a bearing on the success 
of the Jubilee May Festival, which is 
already occupying the attention of 


Frank Van der Stucken and a staff of 
assistants, who are busy with rehearsals 
and a multitude of details. Lawrence 
Maxwell, president of organization, is 
occupied with the business end of the 
activities. 

Christmas celebrations were held in 
nearly all the churches on Dec. 24. Par- 
ticular mention is due the Mount Auburn -. 
Baptist Church for its excellent musical 
service. Four men from the Cincinnati 
Symphony were engaged, and with its 
own sterling choir, under C. Hugo 
Grimm, a fine program was given. The 
Cathedral choir of men and boys, con- 
ducted by John J. Fehring, also pre- 
sented some notable music. On Christ- 
mas Day at St. Lawrence Church, on 
Price Hill, a special High Mass was 
sung, under J. Alfred Schehl’s leader- 
ship. 

Irene. Gardner, pianist, and William 
Knox, violinist of the faculty of the Col- 
lege of Music, gave a successful recital 
in Middleboro, Ky., on Dec. 26. 





Elena Gerhardt, mezzo-soprano, is 
scheduled to make her second Chicago 
appearance of the season in Studebaker 
Theater on Jan. 7. She will appear in 








RY Evening American, Dec. 4, 1922. 


E Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


Pi “DIE WALKUERE” 


R AS SIEGLINDE 


true Wagnerite and it is unfair to judge her work by other than 
; She measures entirely up to this test and 
A comes off with colors flying. Her work is studied, there is always 
= proper balance between vocalization and action and there is 


je: German standards. 


> “Grace Holst made her debut with the company yesterday in 
>) the role of Sieglinde, a part which she has sung abroad and in 
mA which she has evidently been well schooled. 


eA “GRACE HOLST HAS A CLEAR, HIGH SOPRANO VOICE. SHE MADE A VERY SUCCESSFUL PREMIERE.” 
S) “GRACE HOLST SHOWED REMARKABLE GIFTS. SHE POSSESSES A VOICE OF SPLENDID POWER. A TRUE DRAMATIC SOPRANO.” Glenn Dillard Gunn, 


Miss Holst is a 


e “MISS HOLST HAS ALL THE REQUIRED QUALITIES FOR THE SUCCESSFUL INTERPRETATION OF WAGNERIAN HEROINES.” 


is ample. 
singer 


voice 
young 


with understanding. 


Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News. 


“Miss Holst has a figure of great dignity and grace, Her 


further. 
Stinson, CHICAGO DAILY JOURNAL. 


“Miss Holst had a voice of good quality and sang the music 
She played the 
Karleton Hackett, CHICAGO EVENING POST. 


“Grace Holst is the possessor of a very stately stage-presence 
and is not without stage talent. 
correct and she portrays Seiglinde very musically. 





Church Choir, Ralph Everett Sapp, pianist, and a string orchestra, with mas carols under O. Wade Fallert’s joint recital with Mischa Levitzki, pian- 
leader, as part of the Cleveland Public William F. Laraia as principal violinist, leadership. ist, in Peoria, Ill., on Jan. 10. 
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Herman Devries, Chicago 


pleasant to hear the 


be very 
received.’’—Eugene 


heartily 


It will 
She was 


role sympathetically."’-— 


Her German pronunciation is 
Her voice 
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rs - absence of everything that savors of the florid.""—Paul R. Seiltiant 7°) ¥ ‘all | ? ‘Poge o 
© Martin, JOURNAL OF COMMERCE. is very brilliant and clear and is especially pleasing in the 
= J middle and lower registers.""—Adolph Muhlmann, THE ABEND- 
FS “Her voice has body and quality."—Edward Moore, CHICAGO POST. 
y) DAILY TRIBUNE. 
‘ GRACE HOLST ADMIRABLE 

M ‘Grace Holst made a most admirable debut as Sieglinde. 

Miss Holst has all the required qualities for the successful 66 9 

interpretation of Wagnerian heroines—a soprano of particularly MEFISTOFELE 

meaty depth and power, with a peculiar silvery metallic color 

that holds its own against full orchestra; a refined, restrained, AS HELEN 

yet expressive, style of acting; simplicity, joined with authority; 

a very sympathetic stage presence; and, of course, the cosmo- ee — ani . , ad — x 

politan culture of her experience. Her's is one of the best Fae J ee aes Oe ae a / _ — pan Be wed 

Si ; oo > . / IER J 7 J uppe nes ( =n, 2c, 2soné ovec é ge e se 

ieglindes. Herman Devries, CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN. Sheen of un whe have judged her by the German standard. 

Her Helen of Troy was well acted, regal, refined, impressive.” 


“Grace Holst showed herself an artist of pretentious powers. Paul R. Martin, CHICAGO JOURNAL OF COMMERCE. 


“She has a clear, high soprano voice of pleasant quality, 


very well handled, and of wide range. e a a a? : ed a a 
“She sang and played the role with evident understanding Mme. Holst eee eee eoie len earnestly Karleton 
and with poise. She is a good-looking young person and made Hackett, CHICAGO EVENING soci hy 
a very successfull premiere. She was called forth several times . ‘ 
and was presented with several floral tributes.’-——Maurice Rosen- “Grace Holst gave the short role of Helen the importance 
imparted by her excellent style and surety and solidity of her 


feld, CHICAGO DAILY NEWS. 
Herman Devries, CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN, 


voice.”’ 


remarkable 





“Grace Holst showed gifts. She possesses a : 
voice of splendid power, a true dramatic soprano. , Fine “Grace Holst was the Helen, and in her one scene made — 
timbre Splendid musical and dramatic talents.””— very good impression both with her singing and her manner 
Maurice Rosenfeld, CHICAGO DAILY NEWS. 


Glenn Dillard Gunn, CHICAGO HERALD & EXAMINER. 
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NEW YORK, JANUARY 6, 1923 
THE DAY OF THE SURVEY 


ITH the collection and collation of facts con- 

cerning the musical resources of America 
now being undertaken by several organizations, the 
country can be said to be taking stock. The Fed- 
eral Government, through the Census Bureau, has 
contributed some impressive figures as to the 
number of musical instruments in the United 
States. The National Federation of Music Clubs 
has been gathering invaluable data bearing on 
these clubs, the schools and the home. The Na- 
tional Bureau for the Advancement of Music has 
obtained useful information in connection with 
observances of Music Week and the music memory 
contests. The Community Service has shown how 
the survey idea can be applied to communities, and, 
in the case of San Francisco, has supplied a model 
questionnaire. MUSICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE, which 
catalogues, state by state and city by city, the musi- 
cal organizations, local managers, music editors 
and the auditoriums of the country, with other 
information such as population, railway connec- 
tions, newspapers and hotels of each city, has 
made available facts never before assembled. 

In music, this is the day of the survey. A fur- 
ther manifestation of this trend has been noted 
at the meetings of the Music Teachers’ National 
Association in New York. The report of the 
committee on American music dealt with the lack 
of data as to American composers represented on 
current programs, how often their works are 
given, what proportion of the works are choral, 
orchestral, operatic, etc.; whether songs or piano 
compositions are most popular, and similar ques- 
tions pertaining to the actual performance 
of American music. The committee suggested 
that requests be sent to conductors, directors, 
heads of schools and college professors of music 
for reports concerning performances of Ameri- 





can music and information as to whether the per- 
formers are Americans. 

The need of some central repository of facts 
regarding American compositions is felt whenever 
the question of due recognition for native talent 
is brought up. At one of the sessions of the 
teachers’ convention, some sharp statements were 
made with respect to the native composer and his 
opportunities, which would be much less difficult 
either to justify or refute, if there were lists for 
the entire country like the one made public for 
the New York Philharmonic, showing just how 
many American works have been brought forward 
under favorable circumstances and what propor- 
tion of these have had repetitions. 

Some duplication in these surveys is inevitable, 
but there is every reason to believe that no effort 
of this kind will be wasted. Progress is always 
surer and steadier if the standard bearers know 
their ground. 


RIMSKY UNDER FIRE 


ROSPECTIVE publication in England of the 
original score of “Boris Godounoff,” without 
the corrections, emendations and elisions made by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, has led to the firing of a number 
of broadsides against the estimable Rimsky. 
Among those who have taken up literary cudgels 
in behalf of Moussorgsky unadulterated are the 
noted Greek critic, Michael D. Calvocoressi, and 
the equally distinguished Robert Godet. Rimsky is 
charged with substituting formalisms for rugged 
and original passages, with replacing sincerity with 
superficiality, with hanging pretty ornaments where 
austerity was desired, and with misplacing accents 
in such a way as to destroy the fidelity of note to 
word, which was no less a fetish with Moussorgsky 
than with Wagner. 

“Boris,” as Metropolitan audiences have known 
it in New York, is something of a compromise be- 
tween the Moussorgsky original and the earlier 
Rimsky revisions. The first edition, as edited by 
Rimsky, was without some of the most impressive 
moments of the opera as present-day audiences 
know it, the reviser having stricken out the dis- 
course between the Czar and his son bent over the 
atlas, the dialogue between Boris and Shouwisky 
and “The Tale of Pimenn,” among other episodes, 
“as having no importance whatever in the work as 
a whole.” Specific examples of unfelicitous tamper- 
ing, as the critics of the revision see it, are to be 
found in the “Slava” chorus of the coronation scene, 
where, Mr. Godet says, “the reviser has seen fit 
to smooth down Moussorgsky’s deliberately rugged 
harmony and goes on embroidering the theme with 
figures that are unlike anything Moussorgsky ever 
wrote, or even thought’; and in the Song of the 
Hostess in the Inn Scene, where, it is asserted, all 
the accents fall wrongly because Rimsky has 
changed the time signature. 

These alterations are attributed to a lack of 
affinity between the composer and his reviser. 
Moussorgsky was essentially a realist, Rimsky a 
votary of the fantastic and the fanciful. Mous- 
sorgsky strove for bluntness and truth, Rimsky 
revelled in embroideries. 

Publication of the unedited Moussorgsky score 
will no doubt bring forth replies from those who 
will cling to the position that Moussorgsky and 
“Boris” owe a great debt to Rimsky. A page-by- 
page comparison of the two versions may disclose 
many things, but the true test of the justness of the 
strictures passed upon Rimsky would require a 
stage performance of the _ original. “Boris 
Godounoff” is a work for the theater, and the essen- 
tial question of the viability of the unedited score 
implies something other than a library or class- 
room study of progressions, modulations, harmonies, 
accents and pedal points. 

Moussorgsky, we know, intended that the scene 
of the people in the snow should end the opera and 
that the death of Boris should precede this. On 
paper, this would be the more logical and artistic 
conclusion for the work, but anyone who has seen 
Chaliapin as the Czar knows that this arrange- 
ment would bring on an anti-climax which would 
result in an exodus from the opera house, once 
the curtain had fallen on the agonizing picture of 
the farewell and death. 





— 
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ARUSO, like Plancon, had a system of phonetic 

English. Evidently some lesser foreign artists 

who essay songs in the vernacular write out ap- 

proximations of English vocables in the same way. 

The words usually sound the way they are written 
down, i.e., misspelled. 
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A Well Known Violinist {s “Seen Off” on a Tour by Her 
Manager: Erna Rubinstein and Daniel Mayer 


Erna Rubinstein, seventeen-year-old violinist, who 
won successes last season as soloist under Mengelberg’s 
baton, recently left New York on an extended concert 
tour of the principal American cities. Accompanied by 
her mother, Miss Robinstein was bidden “bon voyage” 
on her itinerary by Daniel Mayer, New York manager. 
The young artist has been heard in Syracuse, St. Louis 
and Kansas City, and future engagements will include 
two Chicago recitals and appearances as far afield as 
Winnipeg. 


Elman—A biography of Mischa Elman has been pre- 
pared by the violinist’s father, and, according to a re- 
cent report, will be published serially in a well known 
magazine. 


Enesco—Georges Enesco, who recently arfived in the 
United States for a tour as violinist and conductor, 
completed the first sketch of an opera, “Oedipus,” based 
upon a poem by Edouard Fleg, before he sailed from 
Europe. 


Schnitzer—Germaine Schnitzer was recently chosen 
soloist in the concert given in celebration of the fiftiet 
birthday of Georg Schneevoigt, conductor of the 
Stockholm Consertférening. Mme. Schnitzer has made 
a number of appearances in Scandinavia this winter. 


Engel—The dawn of a new era in composition tor 
the harp was prophesied by Carl Engel, in a recent 
article in the Aeolian Review. Because the instrument 
may be tuned at pleasure, he predicts, it “seems pre- 
destined to lead in the inevitable adoption of new 
scales.” 


Kreisler—The name of Fritz Kreisler appears, w''! 
that of Richard Strauss, on a committee which Nas 
been organized to aid the Berlin Philharmonic, whic) 
after a career of forty years has been meeting Wit! 


financial difficulty. A Nikisch Fund has been establishe¢ 
to rescue the organization. 


Cather-Hochstein—Memories of David Hochstei 
violinist, who was killed while fighting in the Argonne 
in 1918, are evoked by a character in Willa Catners 
novel, “David Gerhardt.” In a recent interview 
writer admitted that the dead artist served as prot? 
type for the fictional creation. 


Bachelet—Alfred Bachelet, composer of “Quand ‘4 
Cloche Sonnera,” a one-act opera which had its premie!® 
at the Paris Opéra-Comique last month, is now at wos 
upon a three-act lyric comedy, “L’Amour Masque.” Mr. 
Bachelet, who is fifty-eight years of age, won the 
de Rome in 1890, and several years ago suc 
Ropartz as director of the Conservatory at Nanc) 


Jess—Learning Spanish songs which have. 
handed down from generation to generation and |! 
served only in this way has been the privilege of ' 
Wood Jess, singer of folk songs, who recently ¢ 
ered an elderly woman citizen of Los Angeles ver 
Spanish lore. The artist is arranging some of 
traditional songs for use on her recital programs 


Holst—The recent performance of Gustav H 
“Ode to Death” given by the Bach Choir of New 
was conducted by the composer himself. He ass 
the leadership of the chorus at a last rehearsal ‘ 
organization on the evening preceding the concer' 
in a few hours succeeded in training the chorister 
slightly different version of the work from that § 
on the printed page. 
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Joint ana Counterpoint 


By Cantus Firraus. Jr 





The Conductor’s Hard Lot 


tif lot of the musical leader is every whit as arduous across the water 
; it is here, if one may believe the grief-permeated utterances of a 


well 
of Music. 


<nown London musician, Sir Hugh Allen, director of the Royal College 
We convey their tull and blasting import, exactly as they fell 


from Sir Hugh’s lips, via the Daily Telegraph. The occasion was the sixty- 


fifth 

«After the loyal toasts had been hon- 
ored, C. A. Lidgey, the honorable secre- 
tary, proposed the toast of ‘the Guests.’ 


He recalled that the club represented 
literature, science, the drama, and 
music, and it was the custom to invite 
to their gatherings men distinguished in 
these walks. They had with them Sir 
Hugh Allen, director of the Royal Col- 
lege of Music. Sir Hugh could play the 
organ as well as anyone, but why on 
earth had he never written a good fox- 
trot? (Laughter.) 

“Sir Hugh Allen, replying, said that 
it was his task to teach the unmusical 
to become musical, and to try and teach 
the musical not to think they were mu- 
sical—to teach them humility. It might 
be thought that the life of a conductor— 
other than those employed by the Gen- 
eral Omnibus Company—was an easy 
one. As a matter of fact, it was a life 


B full of incidents that were disconcerting 


and almost dangerous. Once he was con- 
ducting a very large work, when his 
braces broke (Laughter.) He happened 
to have his left hand in his pocket. On 
another occasion he was conducting 
‘Everyman,’ when suddenly his platform 
gave way and deposited him in the laps 
of the two first violins. They were la- 
dies, and were even more surprised than 
he was. (Laughter.) Among the duties 


| that fell to the principal of a college of 


music two were of outstanding impor- 
tance. One was to see the pupils had 
their hair properly cut, and the other 
was to see that they did not wear clothes 
that were distinctive. It appeared that 
some musicians were inclined to try and 
not be heard but be seen, recalling the 
admonition to the child to be seen and 
not heard. People went to ‘see’ a pianist 
play, and often, if they could not see him 
they took no further interest. (Cheers.)” 

Truly, with justice the pianist may re- 
tort, “Am I, a jewel of the purest ray 
serene, etc., born to blush unceen?” 

Ld * 


+ 
Heard at “‘Thais’’ 


‘ssINHEY say she really intended to do 
the Vision Scene with little or 


nothing—you understand?—but her hus- 
band...” 


annual dinner of the Savage Club. 





““*Thays’ heavy? Say, you just ought 


to hear ‘Ada’!” 
x * * 
During the “Meditation”: “And he 
says: ‘You let me ketch you at Starlight 


Park with that guy wonst more an’ 
ri’ ” (Chorus of _ standees): 
“Hsshhsshhsshhsshh!!!” 

* * * 


“Of course, even Mary Garden didn’t 
dare do the ending the way it is in the 
book !” 

* * * 

“Do you s’pose Thais ordered her 
suéde slippers from Paris?” 

££ % 

After Act II, Scene I. “She’s power- 
ful fond of making them stage falls. 
This is the third opera she done it in! I 
should think she’d be all black and blue!” 


Many a Slip 


OR perhaps the 12,974th time a com- 
positor on a New York newspaper 
transmogrified that sweet aria, “‘Dove 
Sono,” from “Figaro’s Marriage,” to the 
Dove Song. We have had Shadow, Echo 
and Bell Songs, but, prithee, printer, do 
not tempt our coloraturas to coo dulcetly 
in print! 
* * & 
LIBRETTO seller in the neighbor- 
hood of the Metropolitan was heard 


to demand in stentorian tones the death 
of one Walker the other night, when 
the second of the “Ring’’ music dramas 
was being given. At least he seemed to 
one listener to cry: “Die, Walker!” 
* * * 

F rantete' such ineptitudes of speech 

inveighs a contemporary besprin- 
kled with pictures which soothe the New 
Yorker of a morning. ‘What Is Wrong 
with This Picture?” it inquires of a 
Young Person pronouncing aloud the 
formula: “Galli-Curci, die-va.” The an- 
swer is found at the bottom of the page: 
“The word ‘diva,’ designating a female 
operatic singer, is pronounced ‘dee-va.’ 
The ‘i’ is sounded as in ‘machine,’ not as 
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in ‘aisle’. 
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NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department, Musica. 
AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters. 


Matters 


of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


musicians, cannot be considered. 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer. not for pub- 


lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Value of Sol-Fa 


Question Box Editor: 

Is the sol-fa system necessary to learn 
‘ight singing and is the fixed better than 
the movable doh? C. R.S. 

Burlington, Vt., Dec. 30, 1922. 

It may not be absolutely necessary, but 
is certainly the best way. The movable 
doh seems better, as the names are given 
‘0 the seale degrees to facilitate fixing 

utervals in the mind. 
i ie 


Pointing Anglican Chants 


Question Box Editor: 
_ Please give me some directions about 
pointing” Anglican chants. 

R. R. R. 


Media, Pa., Dec. 30, 1922. 

Pointing varies considerably, but there 
‘re a few general rules. The vertical 
‘drs in the text correspond with the bars 

music and the colon with the heavy 
°r which is the middle of the verse. 
Periods in the body of the chant repre- 
Sent the middle of the musical measure. 
The accented syllables are dwelt upon ac- 
‘ordng to their proximity to the bar 
‘me. If the accented syllable is directly 
%fore the bar line it takes the value of 


Address Editor, The Question Boz. 


the note; if one syllable is between, half 
the value, and if two syllables, it is 
stressed but not dwelt upon perceptibly 
at all. An asterisk is a breath mark 
and an “equal” sign indicates that the 
word or syllable preceding is held out 
during the succeeding note. 
, 3 .¥ 


Musicians’ Nationalities 


Question Box Editor: 
Are Victor Herbert, Jeanne Gordon 


and Edward Johnson Americans? 
M. R. J. 


Springfield, Mass., Dec. 29, 1922. 

Mr. Herbert was born in Dublin. Miss 
Gordon and Mr. Johnson are Americans 
in the sense that they were born on this 
continent, but both are natives of Can- 
ada. Miss Gordon became a citizen of 
the United States through marriage. 
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The “Boheme” Duet 


Question Box Editor: 

Does the duet at the end of Act I of 
“Bohéme” end in the score with both 
voices singing the high C. W. L. J. 

Brooklyn, Dec. 27, 1922. 

No. The soprano sings the high C and 
the tenor the E below. 


STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 


Steinway ! 


It stirs thoughts of the long- 


ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a fam- 
ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 
to-day a cherished possession—its durability a 
tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 
noblest sentiment. Nothing could be more ap- 


propriate. 


Consider, too, that this marvelous 


piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


erate price. 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 E. FOURTEENTH ST. 
NEW YORK 


Branches in London, 
Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, 


Cincinnati, 
Ind.; Charleston and 


Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 
Huntington, 


W. Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 


world. 


Concerning de Pachmann 


Question Box Editor: 

Has Vladimir de Pachmann retired 
from public life, and if not, where is he 
playing at present? C. M. D. 

Louisville, Ky., Dec. 28, 1922, "«-- 

Mr. de Pachmann is at preseste uppear- 
ing in concert in England. 
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Scoring of Popular Works 


Question Box Editor: 
Please give the original form in which 
the following compositions were com- 





posed and what they are from if they 
belong to larger works: “Spring Song,” 
Mendelssohn; 2, “Humoresque,” Dvorak; 
3, Minuet in G, Beethoven; 4, “The Ros- 
ary,” Nevin; 5, “The Swan,” Saint- 
Saéns; 6, “Trédumerei,” Schumann. 

C. H. C. D. 

Keene, N. H., Dec. 30, 1922. 

1, For piano, from “Songs Without 
Words”; 2, For piano, from “Humores- 
ken,” Op. 101; 3, For piano; 4, Song; 5, 
For ’cello solo with accompaniment of 
small orchestra, from “Le Carnaval des 
Animaux ; 6, For piano, from “Scenes of 


Childhood.” 
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ATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, pi- 
anist, composer and teacher, was 
born at Sacramento, Cal. She received 
her general educa- 
tion in the Sacra- 
mento publie 
schusls and had 
her first music les- 
sons at the age of 
five from her 
father, Arnold 
Heyman, who had 
been a pupil of 
Spohr. She con- 
tinued her music 
studies with Rob- 
ert Tolmie in San 
Francisco, and 
later went to Ber- 
lin, where she be- 
came a pupil of 
Heinrich Barth in 
piano and L. Tor- 
tilowius and H. Kaun in harmony. After 
a few years’ study in Berlin she went to 
Vienna, where she had lessons with vari- 
ous Leschetizky pupils, and later con- 
tinued her theoretical work in London 
with Adolph Mann, and, in New York, 
with Arthur Farwell, Carolyn Alchin 
and Emerson Whithorne. 
Miss Heyman made her début as solo- 
ist with the Boston Symphony in Boston 
Oct. 13, 1899, and played in New York 





Katherine 
Ruth Heyman 


with the same organization and with the 
New York Symphony. She appeared 
with the San Francisco Exposition Sym- 
phony. She has been soloist with the 
London Philharmonic, the Sheffield: Sym- 
phony, the Berlin Philharmonic, the 
Wiesbaden Kur Kapelle and other lead- 
ing orchestras in Great Britain and on 
the Continent. She toured in America 
with Sembrich and Schumann Heink be- 
fore 1905 and has given recitals through- 
out the United States and in Great Brit- 
ain, Russia, Germany and Italy, intro- 
ducing works of MacDowell and other 
American composers into these European 
countries. Miss Heyman gave the first 
American performance of Arensky’s 
Piano Concerto in 1899 and of Scria- 
bine’s Eighth Sonata in 1916 in New 
Orleans. She has made a special study 
of Scriabine and, by invitation, gave a 
recital of the works of this composer 
before the British Music Society in Lon- 
don in 1921. 

Songs by Miss Heyman have been pub- 
lished by six American and three English 
firms. In collaboration with Z. Ven- 
gerova, she translated posthumous works 
of Tolstoi which were published in Lon- 
don in 1912, and in 1921 Small-Maynard 
of Boston brought out her work entitled, 
“The Relation of Ultra-modern to Ar- 
chaic Music.” Since October, 1921, she 
has been director of music at the Knox 
School, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
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Panorama of the Week s Events in Musical Chicago 
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Galli-Curci as “Manon” and Return of 
Florence Macbeth Lead Opera Events 





Former Is Successful in New Role and Latter Is Vociferously 
Acclaimed in “Lucia’—Chaliapin Repeats “Mefistofele” 


Three Times— 


“Traviata” 


Added to Season’s List— 


“Bohéme” and Butterfly” Heard Again 
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HICAGO, Dec. 31.—The features of 

the seventh week of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Association’s season were 
Amelita Galli-Curci’s first appearance in 
the réle of Manon, on Friday evening 
and the ovation accorded to Florence 
Macbeth in “Lucia di Lammermoor” on 
Saturday evening. 

Mme. Galli-Curci’s assumption of the 
Massenet réle was achieved in her third 
appearance during the week. Tito Schipa 
was the Chevalier des Grieux, a role in 


which he was heard several seasons ago. 
Mme. Galli-Curci’s performance reached 
greatness at times, but in the purely 
lyric parts her voice lacked the beautiful 
quality to which her admirers have been 
accustomed in past seasons. The Minuet 
in the fourth act, however, was a gem 
of pure beauty, and called forth a storm 
of applause. The singer’s voice in this 
act had that exquisite quality which 
has brought her fame, and she added 
some cadenzas that took her voice into its 
upper flights, where she is most at home. 
She has developed greatly as an actress, 
and was an appealing figure as Manon. 

Mr. Schipa, in the tenor part, found a 
role that exactly suited him. The Dream 
Aria in the second act was sung with 
much feeling and tender phrasing, with 
a vocal beauty that approached the ideal. 
He thrilled his auditors in the St. Sul- 
pice scene, and proved fully equal to its 
dramatic demands. Mme. Galli-Curci 
was also superb in this scene. 

Désiré Defrére, as Lescaut, gave proof 
of abilities that entitle him to much bet- 
ter parts than he is usually accorded. 
Edouard Cotreuil, as the elder Des 
Grieux, and José Mojica, as Guillot, 
fitted well into their parts and gave a 
praiseworthy performance. The parts of 
Pousette, Javotte, and Rosette, were 
sung by Alice d’Hermanoy, Hazel Eden, 
and Kathryn Browne, whose _ sweet, 
youthful voices made delightful music. 
William Beck was satisfactory as de 
Bretigny. 

Richard Hageman, conducting, gave 
the best orchestral performance that this 
opera has received here in many years. 
He not only brought out the manifold 
delicate beauties of Massenet’s score, but 
he also aided in every way the work of 
the singers. He entered into the Gallic 
spirit of the composer, and gave a read- 
ing that was tenderly poetic and at the 
same time lost none of the virility of the 
score. , 


Welcome for Florence Macbeth 


The return of Florence Macbeth for 
one appearance in “Lucia,” on Satur- 
day night, resulted in such a spectacular 
ovation that it led to her engagement as 
a member of the company on its post- 
season tour. The applause that broke 
out after the Mad Scene was sponta- 
neous and enthusiastic. Not satisfied 
with twelve curtain calls, the audience 
continued applauding throughout the 
twenty minute intermission. This honor 
has been accorded, so far this season, 
to only one other artist, Feodor Cha- 
liapin, at his first performance of Mefi- 
stofele in Chicago. Miss Macbeth’s voice 
was crystal clear and absolutely true to 
pitch. It has gained remarkably in flex- 
ibility since she was last heard here. She 
made the thin dramatic action of this 
operatic warhorse almost plausible by 
her interpretation. She was rapturously 
received, not alone after the Mad Scene, 
but after every aria she sang through- 
out the evening. 

The Edgardo of the performance was 
Forrest Lamont. This American tenor 
sang excellently and acted convincingly. 
His voice is better this year than it ever 
has been before, and there was a sur- 
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prisingly beautiful lyric quality in his 
singing. 

The rest of the cast was as in the 
earlier performance, including Giacomo 
Rimini, Virgilio Lazzari, Mr. Mojica, and 
Miss Eden. Pietro Cimini conducted. 


Chaliapin Sings Three Times 


Feodor Chaliapin’s great vogue led to 
repetitions of Boito’s “Mefistofele,” on 
Monday and Thursday evenings and at 
the Saturday matinée. The theater was 
entirely sold out for each of these per- 
formances, although the opera had been 
given twice the week before. The only 
change in the cast was in the part of 
Pantalis, Ruby Fitzhugh replacing Irene 
Pavloska, who sang in “Bohéme” and 
‘“Parsifal.” Giorgio Polacco, conducted, 
and the cast included Chaliapin, Angelo 
Minghetti, Edith Mason, Grace Holst, 
Maria Claessens and Lodovico Oliverio. 


Hear First “Traviata” 


“Traviata” was heard for the first 
time this season on Sunday afternoon, 
with Mme. Galli-Curci and Mr. Schipa 
in the réles of Violetta and Alfredo. Mr. 
Rimini was the elder Germont. The so- 
prano’s voice was in the best condition 
it has been in so far this season. Espe- 
cially in the last scene she reached real 
greatness. Here her acting was entirely 
convincing. 


Mr. Schipa was a superb Alfredo. 
His voice has grown bigger since he was 
last heard here a year ago. He sang 
throughout with impeccable musician- 
ship and was impassioned in his acting. 
The audience received his work raptur- 
ously. 

Mr. Rimini was satisfying both vocally 
and histrionically, except in the “Di Pro- 
venza” aria, where a tremolo was no- 
ticeable. The minor parts were well 
taken by Misses d’Hermanoy and Anna 
Carrenti and Messrs. Mojica, Defrére 
and Beck. 

One of the most enjoyable features of 
the performance was the dancing of 
Anna Ludmila, premiére danseuse, and 
the corps de ballet. Miss Ludmila, who 
is only nineteen, has become a great 


favorite of the "Chicago opera public. ° 


Giorgio Polacco, always at home in 
Verdi’s music, brought magnetism to his 
work, giving a beautiful and musicianly 
performance. 


Other Works Repeated 


Mme. Galli-Curci, whose work in “Ma- 
dama Butterfly” was reviewed last week, 
again essayed a lyric réle on Tuesday 
evening when she appeared as Mimi in 
“Bohéme.” The lyric réles do not suit 
Mme. Galli-Curci as well as the colora- 
tura parts, and she did not warm up to 
the music until well into the second act. 
This artist’s voice is always at its best 
in the latter part of a performance, and 
in the last act her singing was as beauti- 
ful as the present reviewer has ever 
heard it. The rest of the cast was un- 
changed and included Miss Pavloska and 
Messrs. Minghetti, Rimini, Lazzari, De- 
frére and Vittorio Trevisan. Hector 
Panizza conducted. 

“Parsifal” in German was given its 
third performance on Wednesday night, 
with Mr. Lamont in the title rédle. and 
other parts taken by. Mark Oster, Edou- 
ard Cotreuil, Cyrena Van Gordon, Ivan 
Steschenko and William Beck. ° Hector 
Panizza conducted. 





Sykora Plays Own Work at ’Cello Recital 


CHICAGO, Dec. 30.—Bogumil Sykora, 
’cellist, gave a recital in Orchestra Hall 
on Dec. 19 under the auspices of the 
Alliance Francaise. Mr. Sykora is a 
player of rare attainments. He has 
temperament, imaginavion, and unusual 
technical facility. Volkman’s Concerto 
in "~\"\inor, with cadenza and finale by 
Julius «flirgel, and Tchaikovsky’s Varia- 
tions on a Rococco Theme were played 
with superb musicianship. His own 
Variations in D Minor formed an un- 
usual novelty and demonstrated his 
scholarly ability in fashioning passages 
for brilliant displays of virtuosity. For 
the theme he went to an alluring Bo- 
hemian tune. Mr. Sykora surrendered 
himself to the moods of the music and 
he evoked a beautiful warm tone. Hu- 
bert Carlin accompanied. 





Apollo Club Sings “Messiah” 


CHICAGO, Dec. 30.—The Apollo Club 
gave its annual “Messiah” perform- 
ance on Sunday afternoon. The solo- 


ists were John Barclay, bass; Eva 
Horodesky, contralto; Robert Quait, 
tenor and Muriel Kyle, soprano. Har- 


rison Wild conducted and the accompani- 
ments were supplied by the Chicago Sym- 
phony with Edgar Nelson at the organ. 


Mr. Wild had the chorus well in hand 
and the music was sung with vigor and 
spirit. Mr. Barclay sang with rich tone, 
good enunciation, and feeling for the 
text. Miss Horodesky brought beautiful 
tone and excellent enunciation to her 
part. Mr. Quait’s voice was of pleasing 
quality and he delivered his portion of 
the program in fine style. Miss Kyle 
has a large voice and sang artistically. 





Swedish Chorus in Hallen Oratorio 


CHICAGO, Dec. 30.—The Swedish Cho- 
ral Club sang a Christmas concert in 
Orchestra Hall on Wednesday night, 


Edgar A. Nelson conducting. Grieg’s 
“Olav Trygvasson” and a new Christ- 
mas oratorio by Andreas Hallen were 
sung. Fifty-six members of the Chicago 
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Symphony accompanied. The singing 
was full of color and Mr. Nelson drew 
forth a sturdy volume of tone of fine 
quality. The choral club is full of young, 
fresh, sweet voices, and the chorus sang 
as if it fully enjoyed its work. The solo- 
ists were Esther Nelson Hart, soprano; 
Edna Swanson Ver Haar, contralto; 
Arthur Kraft, tenor, whose work merits 
especial praise, and Rene Lund, bari- 
tone. ' 





Charles Thomas and Mabel 


Garrison Sing 


CHICAGO, Dec. 30.—John Charles 
Thomas, baritone, and Mabel Garrison, 
soprano, gave the program at the Kin- 


John 


solving Musical Morning in the Black- , 


stone Hotel on Thursday. Mr. Thomas’ 
voice is unusually beautiful. He sang 
with fine artistic appreciation of his 
texts and he achieved some exquisite 
mezza-voce work. 

Miss Garrison was at her best in a 
group of nursery songs by Moussorgsky. 
Her voice was brilliant in its upper 
reaches, and she had to sing several 
extras in response to much applause. 
William Janushek played the accompani- 
ments for Mr. Thomas and George Sie- 
monn accompanied Miss Garrison. 
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Chicago Symphony Plays Philip © ,)). 
“Norge” 

CuHIcAGO, Dec. 30.—The sp. of 
Christmas pervaded the program the 
Chicago Symphony, under F: 
Stock, in Saturday night’s concert Pay 
of Bach’s Christmas Oratorio ope: { th, 
program, and excerpts from H_ jie). 
dinck’s opera, “Kéningskinder” w — 4), 
in a mood closely related to the — ago, 
A tone-poem “Norge,” by an An: ricay 
composer, Philip Greely Clapp, ap) are, 
on the program as a novelty. The com. 
poser, playing the elaborate pian\ par; 
showed himself a true virtuoso. Th, 
tone-poem manifested Mr. Clapp’s thoy. 
ough knowledge of orchestral resources. 
and a good vein of melody ran through 
the work. The smoothly flowing, melodi. 
ous D Major Symphony of Mozart was 
given an excellent reading. The concer: 
closed with a performance of EF lgar’s 
“Enigma” Variations. 


The orchestra played a “popular” con. 
cert on Thursday night to a capacit 
audience. Several extras were added 
after the ballet music from Mass 
“Le Cid.” 





Dupré Gives Organ Recital 

CHICAGO, Dec. 30.—Marcel Dupre, 
ganist of Notre Dame at Paris, went | 
to prove the organ the king of inst 
ments in his recital at Grace Church, i: 
Oak Park, on Thursday of last we 
The program was varied, and displayed 
the astonishing variety of tone that maj 
be obtained on a good organ. Mr. Dupr 
improvised a symphony on themes sub- 
mitted by Peter C. Lutkin, Herbert 
Hyde, George H. Clark, Edwin Ha: 
Cedar and Bernya Bracken Gunn. 
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~ PORTLAND SPONSORS CHRISTMAS CONCERT 


\'ssiah” Given in Municipal 
\ \ditorium—Children Sing 
Programs of Carols 


By Irene Campbell 


-TLAND, ORE., Dec. 30.—The annual 
hy .tmas concert under the auspices of 
the City of Portland was given at the 
Municipal Auditorium on the afternoon 
c, 24, when the Portland Oratorio 
Society under the baton of Joseph A. 
Finley gave Handel’s “Messiah.” The 
inists were Goldie Paterson Wessler, 
ano; Mitylene Fraker Stites, con- 
tralto; Ernest Crosby, tenor, and John 
Claire Monteith, baritone. Mrs. Ethel 
Meade, pianist, and Lucien E. Becker, 
organist, assisted. It was the eleventh 
annual performance of the oratorio by 
this society. , 
Hundreds of children’s voices were 
heard Christmas morning, when Sunday 
School groups from 125 churches sang 
Christmas carols in their neighborhoods, 
under their own song leaders or members 
of the Monday Musical Club. The pro- 
ject was sponsored by the Community 
Service division, department of Ameri- 
ean Citizenship, and the Oregon Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. George W. 
McGrath, chairman. The Monday Mu- 
sical Club, Mrs. W. H. Braeger, presi- 
dent, was in general charge of the or- 
ganization and had the assistance of the 
following members: Mrs. J. Coulsen 
Hare, Mrs. Tracey R. Grove, Mrs. J. I. 
Overman, Mrs. B. B. Baning, Mrs. Fred 
Jewett, Mrs. J. Lewis Ruhl, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Youney, Mrs. Gordon E. Lennox, 
Mrs. W. R. May, Mrs. J. H. McLaughlin, 
Mrs. J. Thomas Leonard, Mrs. Edward 
L. Clark, Mrs. J.. E. Bombright, Mrs. 
Gabriel Pullin, Mrs. W. I. Swank, Mrs. 
Philip Blaumauer, Mrs. Helen A. Bick- 
nase, Mrs. A. B. Holderman, Mrs. R. W. 


$010 
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Jamieson, Mrs. E. G. Leihy, Mrs. J. A. 
Graif, Mrs. Herman Happner, Mrs. 
Joseph E. Stafford, Mrs. L. H. Hansen, 
Mrs. J. R. Hollister, Mrs. W. Franklyn 
Looker, Elizabeth Johnson and Flora 
Mae Ross. The Monday Musical Club 
also sponsored Christmas programs at 
public institutions. Mrs. Katherine 
Gabriel, Mrs. Joseph L. Stafford, Mrs. 
Richard Mulholland and Mrs. Harry 
Freeman furnished music at the Pierce 
Sanitarium. At the Portland Sanitarium 
J. C. Henderson of the Community Ser- 
vice led in community singing and Doro- 
thy Wickham sang a group of solos. 
The Rev. Edward H. Mills of the Real- 
ization League was in charge of a pro- 
gram at the Multnomah County Poor 
Farm with M. J. Sliter as song leader, 
and R. H. Reed conducted a chorus at 
the Union Railway Station. 

The quartet of the First Unitarian 
Church composed of Mrs. Herman J 
Hucke, soprano; Mitylene Fraker Stites, 
contralto; J. Ross Fargo, tenor, and 
Robert Stites, baritone, started their 
Christmas carols early Christmas morn- 
ing at the Mallory Hotel when they sang 
in the corridors until the guests as- 
sembled for breakfast. After break- 
fast a program of Christmas music was 
given in the lobby. Ralph W. Hoyt was 
accompanist. 

The choir of the First Presbyterian 
Church held their regular monthly musi- 
cal service on Dec. 24. Dudley Buck’s 
Cantata “The Coming of the King” was 
sung. The quartet was assisted by the 
chorus under the baton of Otto Wede- 
meyer. Solos by Hallene Porter, Nina 
Dressel, Halfard Young, and Otto Wede- 
meyer, and a trio by Walter Rose, Culver 


Osgood and T. W. Zimmerman were 
greatly enjoyed. Edgar E. Coursen was 
organist. 


The Girls’ Chorus of the Benson Poly- 
technic School, 100 strong, conducted by 
Minetta Magers, sang Christmas carols 
on Dec. 21 in a number of downtown 
stores, theaters and restaurants. 





COLLEGE GIVES ORATORIO 


Brookings, S. D., Hears Visiting Artists 
in Tenth Performance of “Messiah” 
BROOKINGS, S. D., Dec. 30.—The 

tenth annual performance of Handel’s 

“Messiah” was given by the Choral 

Union of South Dakota State College, 

inder the leadership of Harry L. Koh- 


ler, on Dec. 17. The ensemble of 125 
voices was assisted by the following 
soloists: Byrne Smith of the _ school 


faculty, soprano; Lucy J. Hartman of 
Chicago, contralto; Ole Holm of St. Paul, 
tenor, and Arthur W. Johnson, bass. 
The College Symphony, with Hazel Rink 
at the piano, furnished the accompani- 
ments. An audience estimated at about 
2500 persons attended. 

Miss Hartman was heard in recital, 
assisted by Anne Coughlan, violinist, in 
the first event of the college artists’ 
series, on the following evening. The 
vocalist won enthusiasm with her sing- 
ing of Peri’s “Invocation of Orfeo,” 
Schubert’s “Death and the Maiden” and 
a group of modern songs. Miss Cough- 
lan played Schubert’s “Ave Maria” and 
other numbers in excellent style. 

The Junior High School and grade 
school pupils gave interesting programs 
of carols in the High School gymnasium 
on the evenings of Dec. 18 and 19. The 
High School orchestra played several 
pieces, 

_ The glee clubs and students of the 
‘igh School gave a holiday program in 
the College auditorium on Dec. 21. A 
juartet assisted the chorus in a program 
arranged by Esther Englund, supervisor 
1 music. Hazel Nesbitt and Thelma 
Ving were the accompanists. 

ORPHA HAUGEN 





Chicago String Quartet Plays 
CHICAGO, Dec. 30—The Chicago 
g Quartet gave its fourth concert 
‘t the Ambassador Hotel on Tuesday 
m ng, playing d’Ambrosio’s Quartet 
‘2 C Minor, Mozart’s Quartet in D, and 
Me elssohn’s Scherzo in E. “The 
“Onely Shepherd” by Speaight was 
Plaved as an extra. 





ph Leopold, American pianist, ap- 
1 at the private musicale given by 
Winchester Fitch at her home in 


E Eightieth Street, New York, on 


’. Mr. Leopold’s program included 
sitions by Schumann, Dohnanyi, 
Leschetizky, Liszt and Wagner. 


MUSIC WEEK FOR DENTON 


Children of Texas Town Sing Carols 


Around Community Tree 

DENTON, TEX., Dec. 30.—Much inter- 
est has been shown locally in the plans 
being outlined for the celebration of 
Denton’s first Music Week, arranged for 
the early spring. A music memory con- 
test is also being projected by Elois Alli- 
son, supervisor of music in the public 
schools, and by other interested persons. 

A chorus of school children under the 
leadership of Miss Allison sang carols 
around a community Christmas tree 
erected by the Kiwanis Club for the re- 
cent holiday season. Two numbers were 
also given by the newly organized Den- 
ton Male Chorus, led by John B. Crockett. 

Christmas programs in the churches 
included a pageant at the First Metho- 
dist, with music led by Harry E. Shultz 
of the College of Industrial Arts Music 
faculty. At the First Baptist Church 
Petrie’s cantata, “The Christ Child,” 
was given by the choir of seventy voices, 
under Mr. Crockett. May McClurkan, 
pianist, and an orchestra conducted by 
Floyd Graham provided accompaniments. 
The soloists were Ruth Ubben, Mrs. 
Robt. Barns, Miss Fern Turner, Mrs. A. 
J. Bacher, Mrs. R. C. Kee, J. W. Pender, 
C. J. Jackson, Elois Allison, Damon 
Dean, Lorena Puckett, Bert Camp. 

The Choral Club of the North Texas 
State Normal School, Lillian Parrill, 
conductor, and John Varner, accompa- 
nist, gave a good program at a chapel 
hour of the College recently. Programs 
of appropriate nature for the holiday 
season were given also at the College of 
Industrial Arts. 

The orchestra of the latter institution, 
led by Henry H. Fuchs, head of the 
department of violin, gave a program by 
radio from Fort Worth. The program, 
which was of Irish music, was accom- 
panied by a lecture by Mr. Fuchs. 

J. B. CROCKETT. 





Mary McCormic and Désiré Defrére Sing 
in Illinois Penitentiary 

CHICAGO, Dec. 30.—Mary McCormic, 
soprano, and Désiré Defrére, baritone, 
both of the Chicago Civic Opera Associa- 
tion, sang recently for the prisoners in 
the Illinois State Penitentiary at Joliet. 
Miss McCormic was heard in several 
groups of songs and Mr. Defrére sang 
arias from “Carmen” and “Benvenuto 
Cellini.” The concert is said to have 


been arranged by Miss McCormic 
through an appeal from an ex-convict 
who heard her as Micaela in a recent 
operatic performance. 





EL PASO PHILHARMONIC 
GIVES POPULAR PROGRAM 


Texas City Has Weekly Orchestral Con- 
certs—Dupré in Organ Recital 
—Oratorio Repeated 


Et Paso, TEx., Dec. 30.—The two 
orchestras of El Paso are furnishing at 
least one concert a week. The first 
popular concert by the Philharmonic 
was given in Liberty Hall, on Dec. 10. 
Anton Navratil conducted. In Haydn’s 
Symphony, No. 6, the orchestra did fine 
work, and also in a group of dances by 
Brahms and Dvorak. The soloist was 
Mrs. R. M. Henderson, violinist, who 
played Smetana’s “Aus der Heimat.” 
Mrs. W. R. Brown aided Mrs. Henderson 
greatly at the piano. The concert was 
under the auspices of the Civic Music 
Association. 

Marcel Dupré gave an organ recital 
at St. Patrick’s Cathedral on Dee. 11. 
His program included numbers by Bach 
and César Franck, with others. by 
d’Aquin, Widor, and Bourdon. A feature 
of the program was the improvisation 
of a Symphony. The Adagio movement 
was based upon the old melody “Silver 
Threads Among the Gold.” 

The first performance of MHaydn’s 
“Creation” was so popular that it was 
repeated at the J. G. McNary home on 
Dec. 12. The soloists were: Mrs. R. 
Holliday, Tom Williams, J. L. Cogges- 
hall and C. J. Andrews, G. J. McNary 


conducted. 
Helen Cooper Williams lectured on 
“Carmen” at the Tri-State Talking 


Machine Company’s show-rooms recently. 
She was assisted by two of her pupils, 
Martha Esquivel and Maria Romagny, 
in costume. The costume worn by Miss 
Romagny was 150 years old. 

The music department of the Woman’s 
Club was again in charge of the weekly 
program at the clubhouse on Dec. 13. 
The artists were: Dorothy Learmonth, 
Kathleen Burress, Rose Pozil, pianists; 
C. J. Andrews, tenor; Mrs. W. T. Owen, 
soprano; Mrs. R. M. Henderson, violinist, 
and Mrs. C. J. Andrews, Mrs. W. R. 
Brown and Lillian Merrihew Pearce, 
accompanists. Mrs. W. R. Brown gave 
analyses of compositions by Francis 
Moore, her brother. 

Maunder’s Christmas Cantata, “Beth- 
lehem,” was sung under the baton of 
Elmer G. Hoelzle at Trinity Methodist 


church on Dec. 17. The soloists were 
Mr. Hoelzle, L. B. Stephens, Mrs. C. L. 
Orgain, Hugo Myers. Mrs. Robert 


Lander and Mrs. E. E. Bomar. 
H. G. FRANKENBERGER. 





CHRISTMAS CANTATA SUNG 





Walla Walla Business Women Sponsor 
Carol Program—Pianist Heard 

WALLA WALLA, WASH., Dec. 30.— 
“The Christmas Child,” a cantata, was 
given by a chorus and soloists at the 
Presbyterian church. The soloists in- 
cluded Elizabeth Jones and Mrs. Louis 
Sutherland, sopranos; Mrs. H. C. Tilley, 
contralto; Howard E. Pratt, tenor, and 
Guy Allen Turner, baritone. The 
chorus included Emily Shotwell, Mar- 
belle Jones, Vina Conley, Cora Martin, 
Verena Black, Jennie Secrest and Melba 
Neely, sopranos and H. L. Lathrop, 
David Gaiser and Edgar Lindley, tenors. 

At a meeting of the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club Christmas 
carols were sung by a quartet composed 
of Grace Dunn, Nell McCracken, Esther 
Reed and Kate Swall. Ensemble sing- 
ing was given by the club. 

Hubert K. Beard, head of the piano 
department of Whitman Conservatory, 
gave an artistic recital in Memorial Hall 
on Dec. 18. Numbers by Bach, Beetho- 
ven, Grieg and others were given. 

Rose LEIBBERAND 





Musicians’ Club Gives Recital 

CHICAGO, Dec. 30.—The Musicians’ 
Club of Women gave a recital on Dec. 18 
in the Fine Arts Recital Hall. Those 
taking part were Zetta Gay Whitson, 
violinists; Mildred S. Bolan and Helen 
Hedges, sopranos; Florence L. McLeary 
and Esther Hirschberg, pianists. Alma 
3irmingham accompanied Miss Bolan 


and Miss Hedges. A trio composed of 
Leta Murdock-Ehman, violinist; Mora 
Murdock. pianist, and E. Olk Roehlk, 


‘cellist, played several numbers. 


Small Opera Companies 
Would Aid Many Singers, 
Says Mrs. Herman Devries 





Photo by Moffett, Chicago 


Devries, Vocal Teacher of 


Chicago 


Mrs. 


Herman 


CHICAGO, Dec. 30.—The music student 
who is ready for a professional career 
must inevitably ask himself where he can 
market his talent to the possible 
advantage. It is a question to which 
many vocal teachers have given consider- 
able time and thought, often without ar- 
riving at any satista-tory solution of the 
problem. 

Mrs. Herman Devries, well-known 
vocal teacher, has had the question pro- 
pounded to her numberless times by 
young singers. Those who are hoping 
for a career in opera or concert find a 
devious route from the studios to opera 
or concert work, and the intermediate 
steps are the most discouraging. 

With hundreds of students holding 
onto hope of future fame and glory in 
their native land, Mrs. Devries believes 
insufficient attention is given to the 
future before studies are commenced. 
Students travel blithely along, spending 
the little money they have been able to 
accumulate, led on and on in some cases 
by the prospects sketched by teachers. 
The awakening comes only when the 
pupil is ready to make his début. 

“It is difficult to advise young singers 
just what course to pursue,” says Mrs. 
Devries. ‘“Remunerative engagements 
are the objective. A possible church po- 
sition results. Scattered engagements 
from different clubs may be obtained, but 
competition is keen and the inexperi- 
enced singer cannot afford to hold out 
for what he regards as just compensa- 
tion, because more experienced singers 
are often glad to secure these engage- 
ments for little or no pay. 

“This state of affairs may continue 
indefinitely, and the young singer with- 
out other means of support leads an 
uncertain existence, living as cheaply as 
possible, but trying to keep up a pretense 
of prosperity. 

“Most of the pupils with good voices 
and average intelligence fasten their 
hopes on an operatic career, but how 
many pupils achieve this aim? Most of 
them realize early in their career that 
opera is out of the question. 

“The time may eventually come when 
we shall have small opera companies 
touring the country. Music will then 
occupy a larger place in the minds of the 
American public than it does now, and 
opportunities for young singers will be 
more numerous than at present. 

“The motion-picture houses are doing 
more toward giving the young singer a 
helping hand than any other medium in 
the United States. The motion-pi-ture 
houses produce scenes from different 
operas, and the novice gains some idea 
of the routine necessary for an operatic 
career, and acquires poise and assurance. 
The singer with perseverance and pluck 
will make the most of his opportunity, 
and by doing excellent work may even- 
tually receive recognition from either the 
Metropolitan or the Chicago companies. 
This has happened before, and I believe 


best 


that these two companies are more than 
willing to draft fresh young talent from 
the motion-picture houses.” 

STREATOR, ILL., Dec. 30.—Leah Pratt, 
Ethel Benedict, Arthur Boardman and 
Gilbert Wilson sang Gounod’s “Faust” 
in concert form at the First M. E. 
Church on Dec. 18. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE 
for 1923 


fet 
IS NOW IN PREPARATION 
Price, Cloth, $2.00 


@ This book, first published in 1921, has met with 
UNIVERSAL APPROVAL. 


@ The 1923 GUIDE will contain important additional fea- 
tures including a select list of representative teachers, schools, 
colleges, conservatories in the leading centers and also a 
roster of leading artists in America. It will be in every way 
more complete. 


q@ MUSICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE is retained throughout the year as the STANDARD 
REFERENCE WORK of the musical activities of United States and Canada. 


@ Asan ADVERTISING MEDIUM it is recognized as being unequalled, as proved by 
the appearance in it each year of the advertisements, increasing both in number and size, of 
prominent Concert Artists, Teachers, Managers, Music Publishers and well known houses 
in the musical industries. 


@ To ensure good location it is advised that early reservation be made for advertising 
space in MUSICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE for 1923, 


ADVERTISING RATES 
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Johannes Kreisler: An Extinct Type 
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[Continued from page 13] 





te both the last act and the finale 


a The overture, like the prologue, 


ae ertainly be written last.” 

H. practical experience in staging 
play and operas must have frequently 
hrou nt him into conflict with inefficient 
decorators and machinists. In a chapter 
enti: cd “The Perfect Machinist,” Kreis- 
ler (reats the representatives of both 
trade: to a choice specimen of his irony. 


He tells them: 
“The first principle from which all 
fforts must start is this: War upon 


oul 
roel and musicians, destruction of their 
evil intention to charm the spectator with 
visio ary images and take him out of the 
world of reality. This means that, while 
those people do everything possible to 


make the spectator forget that he is in 
the theater, you must by proper use of 
the decorations and machinery continually 
remind him of the theater.” 

The last chapter in that precious little 
volume is a dialogue between two friends, 
entitled “The Poet and the Composer.” 
It is really a treatise on opera and opera 
librettos, full of remarkable statements 
and not a few prophecies, which, since 
Wagner, have come true and have justi- 
fed Hoffmann-Kreisler’s vision. Thus he 


says: 
“A real opera is in my opinion one 


in which the music rises out of the poem 
as an inevitable product. ... 


“T consider the romantic opera as the 
only real opera, for only in the realm of 
romanticism is music at home. 


“Most so-called operas are only empty 
plays with song, and the absolute lack 
of dramatic effect, which is now blamed 
on the poem, now on the music, is due 
only to the dead mass of scenes loosely 
connected without inner poetic bond and 
without poetic truth, which music could 
not quicken to life. ‘Often the composer 
has involuntarily worked entirely for 
himself and the poor poem runs along- 
side, without getting into the music. The 
music may be in a sense very good, that 
is, cause a certain pleasure, like a lively 
brilliant play of color, without thrilling 
the hearer with magic power by its inner 
depth. The opera is then a concert, given 
on the stage with costumes and decora- 
tions. 


Much of what Hoffmann says through 
the medium of his Kreisler, is as true 
today as it was a hundred years ago. 
But the character itself, that erratic, ec- 
centric musician, who strayed and stum- 
bled through the real world about him 
like a stranger from another planet or 
like a lost child, yet full of exalted ideas 
and loyal to an unattainable ideal of love 
and of art, that type is gone forever. 





Play Brings Echo of *‘Don 
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\7UCH of réclame preceded “Johannes 
Kreisler” from Berlin. The fantas- 

ec play which Louis N. Parker adapted 
wi the American stage from the German 
of Carl Meinhard and Frank Reicher 
underwent two postponements which fur- 
ther stimulated interest in its opening at 
the Apollo Theater in New York. Be- 
cause it deals with a character already 
known to musicians—that of the eccen- 
tric Kapellmeister of E. T. A. Hoff- 
mann’s famous essays, which prompted 
Schumann’s “Kreisleriana” Fantasy—it 
drew a liberal proportion of musically 
inclined persons in its first American 
audiences. Incidental music by E. H. 
Von Reznick, supplemented by a panto- 
mimic number composed by Max Bendix, 
leader of the orchestra in the New York 
performances, and a ballet trained by 
Fokine were further ingredients which 
seemed to give to the play a measure 
of special interest for devotees of the 
tonal muse. 
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Perhaps the chief reactions of musical 
folk were a sharpening of the very gen- 
eral desire to hear Mozart’s “Don Gio- 
vanni” again, and a mild curiosity with 
respect to Hoffmann’s opera, “Undine,” 
recently revived in Germany after some- 
thing like a century of silence. Two 
very cleverly contrived glimpses of a 
performance of Mozart’s masterwork 
and one of a rehearsal in “Undine,” in 
which Hoffmann’s music presumably was 
used, served as incentives to these de- 
sires. The Mozart fragments, sufficiently 
well sung, were of rapturous, if only 
momentary, charm, after the sometimes 
clever but generally nondescript inciden- 
tal music, which strove to avoid a too 
close kinship to the operetta-makers of 
Vienna by employment of sundry discor- 
dant effects that echoed faintly some of 
the mannerisms of the ultraists of the 
day. This music never was intended to 


stand on its own merits, and to look for 
significance or even personality in it is 
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to take it too seriously. “Johannes 
Kreisler” is more like a motion picture 
spectacle than a play; its story is a 
scenario rather than a plot, and the 
music is music such as might be ex- 
pected for some new and very elaborate 
venture in the films. 

The “Kreisler” phantasmagoria has to 
do with three love episodes in the life of 
the impetuous and vision-tormented Kap- 
pellmeister—the first with the child-like 
Julia and with Kreisler’s dream of an 
opera, “Undine”; the second with the 
Countess Euphemia and a cabal which 
defeats the presentation of his opera, 
and the third with Donna Anna, who is 
Julia and Euphemia come back to him in 
a performance of “Don Giovanni.” 

To Svend Gade, who personally super- 
vised the technical effects, is credited the 
invention of new lighting devices by 
which some forty-one scenes are pre- 
sented with but two intermissions, most 
of them behind a transparent curtain, 
the scenes appearing out of darkness in 
various sections and on different levels 
of the stage. It seems altogether likely 
that further acquaintance with the de- 
vices used will be had in opera, where 
there has been urgent need for more 
easily effected transformations such as 
are achieved in “Johannes Kreisler.” 

Jacob Ben-Ami appeared as Kreisler 
and Lotus Robb in the three-in-one part 
of Julia, Euphemia and Donna Anna. 
The cast generally had competence, and 
the lack of conviction of the slender 
story could scarcely be charged to the 
players. They seemed, after all, much 
less important than the lighting, the 
quick changes and the borrowings from 
Mozart’s music. 
at the vitality of the spirit of Hoffmann, 
that it should come back in this form, 
after vicissitudes which included the 
direst of all misfortunes, that of being 
made the hero of the Offenbach opera 
which bears his name and which the Ber- 
lin play resembles in various details. 


oF. 
EVERGREEN, ALA. 
Dec. 30.—Owing to serious illness May 
Johnson, teacher of piano, has had to 
resign. Mrs. F. F. Feagin, teacher of 


piano, recently organized her class into 
a Junior Club under the name of “The 
Treble Clef Club.” She plans to give 
a concerted program once a month and 
two public concerts during the year. On 
Nov. 24, at the home wedding of Elise 
Beaven, a member of the Orpheus Club, 


Mrs. Arthur Cunningham, its former 
president, played Mendelssohn’s Wed- 
ding March and Mrs. Farris sang 


“Be-ause.” During the performance of 
a play directed by Mrs. John Deming, 
Jr., teacher of Expression at the High 
School, on Nov. 24, very effective dances 
were given to the accompaniment of the 
“The Melody of Love” played by Lola 
Williams. Musical numbers given at the 
Club room on Alabama Day program, 
Dec. 14, were by Alabama composers, 
Charles Rendel Calkins, Cedric W. Le- 
mont and Mrs. King. 
AUGUSTA FARNHAM. 





MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Dec. 30.—Claire Dux achieved a mark- 
ed success at the City Auditorium in the 
Concert Course promoted by Kate C. 
Booth, Mrs. Bessie L. Eilenberg and 
Lily Byron Gill. Delegations from 
Birmingham and other Alabama cities 
made up the largest audience of two sea- 
sons, and gave the artist a demonstra- 
tion at the close of the program. Miss 
Dux sang twenty-one numbers, with her 
encores, including Italian, French, Ger- 
man and English compositions and two 
Swiss folk-songs. 


JOHN C. O’CONNELL. 





NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 


Dec. 30.—The Woman’s Club presented 
Orpha Kendall Holtsman, soprano, in re- 
cital before an appreciative audience on 
the afternoon of Dec. 15. The singer 
was perhaps at her best in Silberta’s 


“Yohrzeit.” Other numbers were by Del 
Riego, Orberndofer, Tchaikovsky, Puc- 
cini, Hageman, Salter and Crist. Mabel 


Maxon was the accompanist. 
RUSSELL COFER. 


WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 


A Thorough Education for the Organist 
17 EAST 11TH ST. N. Y. 
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Head of Ohio Teachers’ 
Association Leads Fine 
“Messiah” Performance 


PIT THE 





E. H. F. Weis, President of Ohio Music 
Teachers’ Association and Conductor of 
Muskingum College Choral Society 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, Dec. 30.—E. H. F. 
Weis, who led the fine performance of 
Handel’s “Messiah,” given recently by 
the Muskingum College Choral Society,. 
and assisting soloists, in Brown Chapel,. 
is president of the Ohio Music Teachers” 
Association. He has done admirable 
work with the choral society. 





ORLANDO, FLA. 

Dec.- 30.—Rosa Ponselle, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera, was heartily 
greeted by a capacity audience at a re- 
cital on the afternoon of Dec. 6 at the 
Beacham Theater. The artist, who was 
in fine voice, sang “Pace, Pace, Mio, 
Dio,” from “Forza del Destino”; “Ernani 
Involami,” from “ Ernani,” and numbers. 
by Duranto, Fourdrain, Molly Carew, 
and other composers, and this program 


was artistically interpreted. William 
Tyroler, the accompanist, played several 
solos, in‘luding the Fire Music from 


“Walkiire, ” and the Spinning Song from 
“Flying Dutchman.” The Civic Entrée 
Committee, of which Mrs. Eugene Duck- 
worth, wife of the Mayor of Orlando, 
is chairman, entertained Miss Ponselle 
and Mr. Tyroler after the concert. 
RutH A. OGREN 
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“Es muss ein Wunderbares sein” and 
“O komm ein Traum,” with orchestration 
prepared especially for the singer by the 
late Artur Nikisch, probably would have 
been more effective with piano only. As 
it was, they had more of power. and 
vehemence than of sympathy. Four 
Biblical songs by Dvorak, orchestrated 
by Bernard Wagenaar, a member of the 
orchestra, were very expressively sung, 
but with a sense of emotional high pres- 
sure throughout. The operatic airs were 
“Promesse de mon Avenir” from Mas- 
senet’s “Le Roi de Lahore,” “Eri Tu” 
from Verdi’s “Un Ballo in Maschera,” 
“Fille de roi” from . Meyerbeer’s 
‘L’Africaine,” soon to be revived at the 
Metropolitan, and the “Walkiire” ex- 
cerpt, a group which called for both the 
high voice of Italian and French bari- 
tones and the low voice of the German 
bass-baritones. Mr. Schwarz gave them 
with much vigor, vividness and tonal 
power. - Be 


Vernon Archibald, Dec. 28 


The second New York recital of Ver- 
non Archibald, baritone, at Aeolian Hall 
on Thursday evening of last week, of- 
fered much of interest. With Bertha 
Ball-Achibald as an unusually capable 
accompanist, the singer gave groups of 
German lieder, the Handel recitative and 
aria, “Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves”; 
a French group of appeal and concluding 
groups of modern and old songs in Eng- 
lish. Lacking volume in some degree, 
Mr. Archibald’s voice was yet managed 
skillfully, and his command of tone color 
added much to interpretations that were 
musicianly and effective. His diction was 
remarkably distinct, though perhaps less 
so in French than in English and Ger- 
man. Franz’s “Die Lotusblume” and 
Hahn’s “D’une Prison” were among the 
striking successes of the singer’s list. 
Schubert’s “Auf dem Wasser zu Singen” 
imposed demands upon the artist’s flex- 
ibility of voice which were in the main 
well met. R. M. K. 


Ernest Hutcheson, Dec. 30 


Ernest Hutcheson gave his fourth 
historical recital in Aeolian Hall on 
Saturday afternoon before an audience 
that filled the auditorium and over- 
flowed on to the stage. The program 
was devoted to the works of Chopin and 
was made up of the Fantaisie, Op. 20, the 
Ballade in F, nine preludes, Nocturne in 
F Sharp Minor, Scherzo in B Minor, 
Valse in E Minor, three Mazurkas and 
five etudes. Mr. Hutcheson played with 
his customary authority and musicianly 
understanding. There was virility and 
dash in the broader numbers, and in his 
melody playing he disclosed a rich, color- 
ful tone and a nice sense of phrase 
values. The Nocturne in F Sharp Minor 
was the only number on the program 
that was ill chosen. It is not representa- 
tive of Chopin’s best work in this form, 
though Mr. Hutcheson made the most 
of it. S. D. 


Homer-Gabrilowitsch, Dec. 31 


Louise Homer, contralto, fresh from 
operatic triumphs in Chicago, and Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, pianist, joined forces in a 
concert at the Hippodrome on New Year’s 
Eve. Both artists were recalled time 
and again by the large and demonstra- 
tive audience. Beginning with a poetic 
performance of the Beethoven ‘Moon- 
light” Sonata, Mr. Gabrilowitsch con- 
tributed also a Chopin group comprising 
the third Ballade, the Nocturne in G, a 
Valse in A Flat, and later two of his 
own compositions, a Melodie in E and 
the colorful Caprice-Burlesque. The 
pianist added other numbers, including 
the Gluck-Brahms Gavotte, Dvorak’s 
Humoresque, a Schubert Moment Musi- 
cale and two Chopin Valses. 

Mme. Homer, in the two arias, “Print- 
emps qui Commence,” and “Mon Coeur 
s’Ouvre a ta Voix,” from “Samson et 
Dalila,” so potently associated with her 
career, was particularly moving, as she 
was, also, in the poignant “Chanson du 
Tigre,” from Massé’s “Paul et Virginie.” 


Her singing of Sidney Homer’s “To 
Russia” was likewise thrilling in its in- 


tensity. The encores, “Tally-Ho!” of 
Leoni; “Spacially Jim,” by Sidney 
Homer; the Gavotte, from “Mignon,” 


and the programmed “Mermaid’s Song,” 
by Haydn, and “Mother Goose,” by Mr. 
Homer, served to display the best qual- 
ities of her voice. A fitting climax was 
Gounod’s “Ring Out, Wild Bells.” Other 
numbers were: Gluck’s “Che faro senza 
Euridice,” Handel’s ““He Shall Feed His 
Flock,” Reichardt’s “In the Time of 
Roses,” Moore’s “Bendemeer’s Stream” 
and Bohm’s “Calm As the Night.” The 
texts of the songs were provided on the 
program, but in the-case of this singer 
they were dispensable. To the farthest 
recesses of the Hippodrome, every word 
was. distinctly intelligible. Eleanor 
Scheib, at the piano for Mme. Homer, 
provided excellent accompaniments. 
G. C. E. 


Friends of Music, Dec. 31 


From Bach to Brahms, thence to Bee- 
thoven, thereby departing from the chron- 
ology of the three B’s, is the path the 
friends of music are following in their 
first concerts of the season. The Bach pro- 
gram was given late in November, and 
the one devoted to Brahms fell on the 
last day of the old year. The reversion 
to Beethoven is to follow. 

With a chorus as well as an orchestra 
to aid him, Conductor Artur Bodansky 
succeeded in arranging a program more 
interesting than the one which the New 
York Symphony devoted to Brahms 
earlier in the week. The two concerts 
had one number in common, the Sere- 
nade in D, Op. 11. The Friends of Music 
conductor restored the second and third 
movements, which Mr. Damrosch elim- 
inated, but dropped the fifth. The Sere- 
nade sounded better in the smaller au- 
ditorium of the Town Hall than it did in 
Carnegie, and the parts of it which were 
heard at both concerts—particularly the 
first movement—gained in vitality and 
zest. 

Assisting artists with the chorus and 
orchestra were Mme. Charles Cahier, 
contralto, who came from Vienna last 
season to sing with the society in Mah- 
ler’s “Das Lied von der Erde,” and Louis 
Bailly, the viola player of the Flonzaley 
quartet. Mme. Cahier sang the two 
“Bratschenlieder,” “Gestille Sensucht’” 
and “Geistliches Wiegenlied,” with Mr. 
Bailly playing the viola part and Mr. 
Bodansky at the piano. She _ subse- 
quently supplied the solo voice in the 
Rhapsody, Op. 53, written by Brahms 
to a text of fragments from Goéthe’s 
“Harzreise,” for alto and male chorus. 
The contralto brought to these numbers 
the poise and breadth of style so neces- 
sary to an adequate performance of 
them, but her tone was almost uniformly 
dark and sombre, and somewhat worn 
as to quality. Her enunciation lacked 
the distinctness to be expected of one 
who has resided for many years in Cen- 
tral Europe. Mr. Bailly, of course, 
played his part flawlessly. 

In addition to the Rhapsody, there was 
the choral “Schicksalslied,” Op. 54, which 
began the program. There is a similarity 
of spirit in these two compositions, both 
of which are in a consolatory vein, 
although the text of the former might 
easily have prompted a gloomy work 
from anyone with less of serenity than 
Brahms, who wrote into the orchestral 
close a faith and hope not in the last 
lines of the text. The chorus sang re- 
sponsively, if without all that was to be 
desired in the matter of tone or finish. 


o. =. 


Isa K remer, Dec. 31 


New Year’s Eve browght Isa Kremer 
to Carnegie Hall in her fourth New 


York recital of “international ballads,” 
assisted by Kurt Hetzel, pianist. An 
audience of ample proportions gave 


vociferous vent to its approval of the 
singer, who has created a style all her 
own in the interpretation of folk-songs 
of various nations. Italian, French, 
Russian and Jewish groups made up her 
program, of which the “Chanson des 
Heures” and the “Ballada o Chutie” 
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were included by request. Between the 
appearances of Miss Kremer Mr. Hetzel 
gave Liszt’s Twelfth Rhapsody and two 
Chopin numbers. R. E. 
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and association on his part with another 
estimable artist, Paul Kochanski. 

Unquestionably, the double concerto is 
a work of the most substantial worth and 
no little beauty, but it also has stretches 
of tedium. The soloists are expected to 
adjust themselves to an ensemble, and the 
less they achieve in the way of individual 
display the more nearly they have met 
the demands which Brahms makes upon 
them. In this respect, the performance 
by Mr. Kochanski and Mr. Casals was 
an admirable one, though it lacked some- 
thing in mutuality of sympathy, the 
’cellist’s playing being the more assertive 
and aggressive of the two. His tone— 
celebrity though he is—often took on a 
rasp which the violinist, happily, did not 
strive to duplicate. The first movement 
seemed an object lesson in structure 
rather than in musical beauty, but there 
was characteristic depth in the Andante, 
with its full-sounding unisons, and vital- 
ity in the lively theme of the final Vivace 
non troppo, though here, again, develop- 
ment strayed into dryer ways. 

No one will deny that Brahms worked 
wonders with the student songs in the 
unacademic “Academic” Overture, or 
that there is charm, and not infrequently 
something more than charm, in the Sere- 
nade and the Haydn Variations, yet the 
impression which this program left, for 
one listener at least, was that this was 
neither the most vital nor the most en- 
grossing Brahms that could have been 
chosen. 0. T 


Schelling with Philharmonic 


The New York Philharmonic, Josef 
Stransky, conductor; Ernest Schelling, 
pianist, soloist; Carnegie Hall, Dec. 29, 
afternoon. The program: 

Overture to ‘‘The Bartered Bride’’..Smetana 


Symphony No. 5, ‘“‘From the New World” 
Dvorak 


Fantastic Suite for Piano and Orchestra, 
i eer ee ry eer met i 
Mr. Schelling 
Tone Poem, ‘‘Death and Transfiguration” 
Strauss 

The feature of the concert was, of 
course, Mr. Schelling’s Suite, well named 
“Fantastic.” Much of it has depth and 
shows orchestral imagination. The piano 
part, strange to say, does not stand out 
unduly but is cleverly commingled with 
the other instruments. The final move- 
ment, entitled “Virginia Reel” is a pot- 
pourri of Southern airs, “Dixie” and 
“The Suanee River” with “Yankee 
Doodle” to hold them in solution, clever 
stuff but not startling. Here and there 
the work bore a striking resemblance to 
Dvorak’s Symphony which preceded it. 
Mr. Schelling played crisply and was 
the recipient of much applause. 

The “Bartered Bride” Overture was 
done in merry style and the Symphony 
interestingly, especially the first two 
movements, in spite of traces of faulty 
intonation in the woodwind due, prob- 
ably, to the weather. Mr. Stransky did 
not bring anything new to the Strauss 
work but it was given a tidy perform- 
ance. Incidentally, the house was sold 
out. J.A. H. 


Damrosch-Wagner Program 


Mr. Damrosch made his final appear- 
ance until March with the New York 
Symphony on the afternoon of Sunday, 
Dec. 31, in a Wagner program with Ruth 
Blackman Rodgers, soprano, and Rich- 
ard Crooks, tenor, as soloists. The pro- 
gram was one of obvious congeniality to 
Mr. Damrosch and it was _ splendidly 
played throughout, the one drawback be- 
ing that the size of the hall is uot suffi- 
cient for an orchestra of this caliber in 
music of this kind. The “Lohengrin” 
Prelude, which began the program, lost 
much of its mystery through too close 
proximity. It was like a Puvis de Cha- 


vannes fresco placed in a New Yo 
The Prelude to the third act, wh 
lowed, was overpowering. 

Mr. Crooks sang the “Meister 
Prize Song very well, though an , 
ness of production militated agai: 
to a certain extent. It was 
straightforward singing, howeve) 
“Good Friday Spell” from “P: 
brought forward Gustave Tinlo 
certmaster of the orchestra, in 
solo, which he did with finish. 
Rodgers and Mr. Crooks then sg: 
Duet from the Prologue to “Gét 
merung,” Mrs. Rodgers’ voice so 


well in the music of Briinnhilde. rh 


was one of the most satisfactor, 
bers on the program. The concer: 
with the Prelude and “Liebestod’ 


Um- 


ae 
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“Tristan und Isolde.” J. A. 


Ganz with Foch Forces 


The City Symphony, Dirk Foc} 
ductor; Rudolph Ganz, pianist, s 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 1, evening. 
program: 

Symphony No. 5, in C Minor...... Bee 

Piano Concerto in B Flat Minor.. Tchaik: 
Mr. Ganz 

WTUOMEMA” TIROOBOET... cs ccaceecicce. Chab 

Rudolph Ganz returned from yn 
Western labors as conductor of the 


lid- 
St 


Louis Symphony, to make his first New 


York appearance in two seasons as 
ano soloist at a pair of concerts by 


pi- 


the 


City Symphony, the first of which was 


given in Carnegie Hall last Mon 
evening. The artist was heard in 
First Concerto of Tchaikovsky and 


lay 
the 
re- 


ceived an unusual ovation for a vigorous 


and exceedingly deft performance. Th 


cre 


was bell-like clarity and much fine virtu- 
osity in his performance of solo pas. 


sages. 


Altogether it was an admirable 


achievement both for soloist and orches 


tra, though Mr. Foch’s players err 
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Method for the 


Pianoforte 
By JACOB EISENBERG 


(A Text Book Profusely Illustrated) 


Weight and Relaxation 





Musical Observer, December, 1922 


Getting Maximum Results on 
the Piano with a Minimum 
of Effort 


Jacob Eisenberg, in his book 
“Weight and Relaxation Method for the 
Pianoforte,” has outlined a plan that 
is simple, practical and logical, and 
has delivered his message with the 
upmost clarity. Innumerable photo- 
graphic illustrations make the _ sub- 
ject matter additionally clear. Ther: 
is little doubt that it may be grasped 
easily by the average student. 

Mr. Eisenberg has developed 42 
practical handhook and one that should 
be most useful to students generally 
He gives an exposition of the natural 
method of playing the piano whic! 
impresses one at once as the right 
method. Mr. Eisenberg has explained 
his subject very lucidly and a knov 
edge of the principles set forth w 
be a decided advantage to any pia! 
student. 

In this work you will find explair 
to you what to do and how to @o it 

You will be made conscious of ev: 
natural movement of the body, ar 
hands and fingers. 

Send for it. Your money will be 1 
turned if you find that you have ! 
profited by having it. You to be t 
sole judge. 





Will you please send me a copy of WEIGHT 
RELAXATION METHOD FOR THE PIANOFOR 
JACOB EISENBERG. 

I will pay the postman $1.50 (plus postag« 
its arrival. 

(Or you may send $1.50 with your order a 
will send it to you post paid.) 

It is understood, however, that in either cas¢ 
the sole judge of the value of this book to mé¢ 
am not thoroughly satisfied with it I may ret 
within five days and receive my money bai 
mediately. 





JACOB EISENBERG PUB. CO. 
P. O. Box 162, Sta. G, New York City 
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Personality to Massenet Roéle—Week Begins with Per- 
formances of “Thais” and “Ernani’” on Christmas Day— 
Benefit Representations Given of “Butterfly” and “‘Mefisto- 
fele’ and Subscription Repetitions of ‘“‘Walkure,” “Tote 


Stadt” and “Aida” 


TY L 
mf 


week of opera at the Metropolitan began with matinée and evening 
.erformances on Christmas day, the afternoon throng having set before 


them for their delectation the first repetition of the recently revived “Thais,” 


ane 


| the evening audience attuning its receptivities to the melodies which 
ursue each other through Verdi’s hot-blooded “Ernani.” 


The one new assumption of character of any special interest during the 
week was that of the heroine of Massenet’s ‘““Manon” by Lucrezia Bori on 
Friday evening, this being the first time she had undertaken the part in New 
York, and the first representation of this opera at the Metropolitan this 


season. 


Repetitions of the week, besides those 
of Christmas Day, included subscription 
performances of “Die Walkiire,” “Die 
Tote Stadt” and “Aida.” There were 
two special performances outside the 
subscription list, both of them benefits. 
These were “Madama _ Butterfly” on 
Thursday afternoon, with a cast that 
included Florence Easton, Cecil Arden, 
Flora Perini, Beniamino Gigli, Antonio 
Scotti, Paolo Ananian and others, with 
Roberto Moranzoni conducting, and 
“Mefistofele’ on Saturday night, with 
Frances Alda, Kathleen Howard, Fran- 
ces Peralta, Flora Perini, Beniamino 
Gigli, Adamo Didur, Angelo Bada and 
Giordano Paltrinieri in the cast and with 
Mr. Moranzoni again in the conductor’s 


chair. 


An Alexandrian Christmas 


The locale of Christmas Day at the 
Metropolitan was Alexandrian Egypt, 
where Maria Jeritza again conquered 
the hearts of saints and sinners by the 
personality of her Viennese Thais, 
among her victims being the Athanael 
of Clarence Whitehill. The holiday audi- 
ence reacted sympathetically to this 
pagan festival and recalled the popular 
soprano many times, with enthusiasm at 
its liveliest after the highly theatrical 
conclusion of the first scene of the second 
act. Mr. Whitehill and Orville Harrold, 
who sang Nicias, shared in commenda- 
tion of the afternoon, and the colorful 
pallet gave evident pleasure. A change 
in cast brought Paolo Ananian forward 
n place of Louis D’Angelo in the part 
f Palemon. Others in the cast were 
Marion Telva, Charlotte Ryan, Laura 
Robertson and Vincenzo’  Reschiglian. 
Mr. Hasselsmans conducted. 


B. B. 


A Holiday “‘Ernani”’ 


\ holiday audience which filled the 
vast auditorium heard the performance 
f“Ernani” on Monday evening, Dec. 25, 
With the same cast as at the previous 
presentation of the work. This included 
Giovanni Martinelli as Ernani, Titta 
Ruffo as Carlos, Rosa Ponselle as Elvira, 
José Mardones as Silva, and Grace 
Anthony, Angelo Bada and _ Louis 
D'Angelo. Gennaro Papi conducted and 
the incidental ballet, was led by Rosina 
Galli, Giuseppe Bonfiglio and Jane Over- 
ton. The principals were all in gooa 
voice, and Mr. Martinelli was particu- 
arly happy in the title réle. D.L. L. 


The Third ‘‘Walkiire’’ 


“Die Walkiire” had its third perform- 
ance of the season on the evening of 
ec. 27, with the same cast as the pre- 
vious week. Mme. Matzenauer repeated 
t familiar Briinnhilde, and Mr. White- 
his Wotan. Curt Taucher was the 
L imd, Paul Bender the Hunding, 
‘ime. Gordon the Fricka, and Mme. 
‘ethberg the Sieglinde. The remaining 
/atkyries were impersonated by Mary 
ms 1. Marie Tiffany, Laura Robertson, 
Perini, Henriette Wakefield, Ray- 
Delaunois and Kathleen Howard. 
ddanzky conducted. The outstand- 
atures of the performance were 
autiful singing of Mme. Rethberg 
Welsh 
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and Mr. Bender’s powerful character- 
ization of Hunding. It is a long time 
since any operatic artist has shown the 
musicianship which Mr. Bender exhibits 
in fitting his every gesture to the musi- 
cal phrase. Mme. Rethberg, though 
stereotyped in her acting, did some sing- 
ing that was transcendently lovely. Her 
wig, however, and that worn by Mme. 
Matzenauer, suggested that the genial 
Monsieur Marcel must have had a branch 
office in the primeval woods of the Rhine 
Valley! d. 4. Hi. 


“The Dead City” 


The personal popularity of Maria Je- 
ritza alone explains the repetitions of 
Korngold’s “Die Tote Stadt” at the Met- 
ropolitan, as the opera has failed sig- 
nally to capture the affections of any 
considerable number of persons in New 
York. The part of Marietta remains 
one of the Viennese soprano’s happiest 
ones, since neither vocally nor dramatic- 
ally does it make demands beyond her 
capabilities, and it exploits her unusual 
personality more effectively than parts 
which call for a greater measure of 
characterization. 

Last Thursday’s performance was 
more brisk than its predecessors and the 
opera was over before eleven o’clock. 
In the cast with Mme. Jeritza were Or- 
ville Harrold, who labored manfully and 
with considerable success in the part of 
Paul. The remainder of the cast includ- 
ed: Marion Telva, Raymonde Delaunois, 
Grace Anthony, Armando Agnini, George 
Meader and Angelo Bada. Artur Bo- 
danzky conducted. It is not at all likely 
that any “other conductor at the opera 
house envied him his task. ~ Bs 


Lucrezia Bori in ““Manon’”’ 

Massenet’s “Manon” requires, first of 
all, atmosphere. That attained, it needs 
a soprano who can sing gracefully and 
tunefully and is good to look upon. Miss 
Farrar, to whom the part had been en- 
trusted since the work was revived at 
the Metropolitan three seasons ago, was 
rather more successful pictorially than 
she was vocally, though a distinct im- 
provement of her treatment of the music 
was noted and commented upon last 
season. With her departure from the 
company, it was to be expected that the 
part of the fragile heroine, if the opera 
remained in the répertoire, would be in- 
herited by Lucrezia Bori, who had es- 
sayed it in Philadelphia and Atlanta, but 
not in New York. 

The season’s first “Manon” was given 
on Friday evening with Miss Bori head- 
ing the cast. More than her Juliette or 
her Violetta, the other réles she has add- 
ed to her Metropolitan répertoire this 
season, this part brought to light the 
happiest qualities of her art and called 
into play the full charm of her person- 
ality. Vocally, too, it was more happily 
chosen for her than roles which called 
for bravura singing. In the first act 
she had perhaps too much of the air of 
the stage ingenue, but she was altogether 
effective in the scenes that followed. Of 
pathetic appeal was her singing of the 
“netite table” farewell, and it was 
not difficult to understand why des 
Grieux weakened and yielded to Manon’s 
entreaties after his denunciation of her 
in the seminary scene. Her costumes, if 
a bit fantastic and over-elaborate, added 
piquancy to the characterization, which 
must be given place beside her alto- 
gether charming and winning Mimi in 
“Bohéme” and her incomparable Fiora 
in “L’Amore dei Tre Re.” 

Mario Chamlee sang des 
mirably, if with not quite all his 


“ : 
Grieux ad- 


cus- 


(arming New “Manon” Disclosed at Metropolitan 
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tomary freedom, his voice showing traces 
of cold. Giuseppe de Luca, his French 
diction aside, was an excellent Lescaut, 
and Léon Rothier, whose French is his 
pride, was equally satisfactory as the 
father of the Chevalier. There were 
some changes from last season in lesser 
roles, among the singers appearing be- 
ing George Meader, who drew a capital 
picture of Guillot; Millo Picco, Paolo 
Ananian, Vincenzo Reschiglian, Pietro 
Audisio, Ellen Dalossy, Laura Robert- 
son, Marion Telva and Maria Savage. 
Louis Hasselsmans conducted with a 
Frenchman’s appreciation of the niceties 
and the suavities of this typically French 
score. The gambling scene seems to be 
fully re-established after the experi- 
mental substitution of the Cours la Reine 
episode. Doubtless this is best for the 
logical progress of the opera, but the 
haunting charm of the old dance music 
in the scene now omitted is much missed 
in the present version. te 


**Aida’’ Repeated 

A matinée performance on Dec. 30 of 
“Aida” brought forward the season’s 
third Amneris, when Margaret Matze- 
nauer resumed the rdéle already por- 
trayed by Sigrid Onegin and Jeanne 
Gordon. The principals of the tragedy 
were Elizabeth Rethberg, who sang very 
beautifully the lyric passages of the title 
role, though again displaying a tendency 
to force the voice in dramatic moments, 
and Giovanni Martinelli, at this perform- 
ance in exceptionally good voice, as 
Radames. William Gustafson, an elev- 
enth-hour substitute for Edmund Burke, 
indisposed, sang smoothly the measures 
of the King. The other participants were 
José Mardones, Giuseppe Danise, Laura 
Robertson and Pietro Audisio. Roberto 
Moranzoni conducted, the ballet was led 
by Frances Hart and the stage manage- 
ment, under Mr. Wymetal, was consis- 
tently good. R. M. K. 


New Year’s Eve Concert 

Participating in what was announced 
as a “grand gala concert,” six sopranos, 
four tenors and a bass gave the program 
on New Years’ Eve. After the “Fleder- 
maus” Overture by the orchestra under 
Mr. Bamboschek, Queena Mario and 
Mario Chamlee sang the duet from Act 
I of “Lucia” with Grace Anthony add- 
ing Alisa’s few phrases. Ellen Dalossy 
and Armand Tokatyan followed with the 
Finale from Act I of “Madama Butter- 
fly,” and Elizabeth Rethberg in turn 
with “Dich Theure Halle” from “Tann- 
hauser.” Lucrezia Bori and Orville 
Harrold then sang the two arias and the 
final duet from Act I of “Bohéme,” and 
the first part of the program came to 
an end with Rosa Ponselle and José 
Mardones singing a duet from “La Forza 
del Destino.” Part II began with a 
Suite from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Le Coq 
d’Or” of delightful memory. Miss Bori 
then sang the Waltz from “Roméo et 
Juliette,” and with Rafaelo Diaz substi- 
tuting for Mr. Chamlee, the Madrigal 
from the same opera. Mme. Rethberg 
stirred prolonged applause with “Wie 
Nahte Mir” from “Freischiitz,” and Miss 
Ponselle, Mr. Harrold and Mr. Mardones 
joined in a trio from “I Lombardi.” The 
Quartet from “Martha,” announced, had 
to be omitted on account of the illness of 
Miss Perini and Mr. D’Angelo, and in 
its place Miss Mario and Mr. Chamlee 
sang a duet from “Rigoletto.”” The con- 
cert ended with Tchaikovsky’s “Marche 
Slave.” J. A. H. 


The second public demonstration of 
the Society of Theater Organists of New 
York, postponed from Dec. 15 on account 
of the death of John Wanamaker, will 
be given in the Wanamaker Auditorium 
on the afternoon of Jan. 12. The pro- 
gram will be given by Vera Kitchener, 
J. Van Cleft Cooper and John Priest. 


GIVE ORGAN WORKS 
OF CESAR FRANCK 


Dupré and Courboin in Three 
Programs of Belgian’s 
Music 
The first of three recitals commemo- 
rating the César Franck centenary, and 
devoted entirely to his works for the 
organ, attracted a large audience to the 
Wanamaker Auditorium on Wednesday 


afternoon, Dec. 27. These recitals are 
particularly appropriate since Franck 
spent many years of his life at the organ 
and devoted to it his best gifts and skill 
as a composer, achieving the position of 
the greatest writer for the instrument 
after Bach. 

Of the thirteen works presented, the 
composer’s smaller pieces for harmonium 
being excluded, five were played by 
Marcel Dupré at the first recital. They 
comprised the First Chorale in E; the 
Prelude, Fugue and Variations; the 
Cantabile; the Fantasie in C and the 
Finale in B Flat. 

The most important of these and the 
most characteristic proved to be the 
Chorale. The three Chorales are con- 
sidered to be the greatest of Franck’s 
works for the organ, and with reason, 
for they were found on his deathbed and 
were therefore written in the years just 
preceding his death when he was at the 
height of his powers and produced his 
finest work, including the Symphony and 
the Violin Sonata. - The first is based 
on a characteristic Franckian amorphous 
theme, and characteristic too are the 
elusive, shifting, groping harmonies. 
This work plainly shows its artistic re- 
lationship to the other compositions of 
that period. 

The other works on the program, how- 
ever, evidently were written earlier, for 
they are quite different in subject, idiom 
and general character. They are pas- 
toral in their simplicity, their tran- 
quillity, their naiveté, their almost cloy- 
ing sweetness. An effective contrast was 
provided by the Finale, an impressive 
work in the grand manner also betraying 
a comparatively early origin. 

Of Mr. Dupré’s playing it need only 
be said that it was supremely satisfying, 
showing not only technical mastery but 
admirable insight into, and emotional 
sympathy with, the music. 

Less completely satisfying was the 
playing of Charles Courboin at the 
second recital of the series on Friday 
afternoon, Dec. 29. Though excellent 
in most respects it was marred by the 
frequent long pauses which the organist 
made in order to manipulate the stops, 
and which militated against continuity, 
and produced an effect of disjointed 
fragments. Nor was the program as 
interesting as the first had been. It com- 
prised the Grande Piéce Symphonique, 
the Third Chorale in A Minor, an An- 
dantino and the Piéce Heroique. The 
Chorale stood out as the most profoundly 
beautiful work of both programs, reveal- 
ing Franck at the height of his inspira- 
tion and skill, and like the first clearly 
showing its artistic relationship with the 
other works of his last years, by the 


melodic and harmonic idiom through 
which Franck is best known. 
The third program, played by Mr. 


Dupré on Wednesday afternoon, Jan. 3, 
comprised the Fantasie in A, a Pastorale, 
a Prayer and the Second Chorale in B 
Minor. B. i. 





Cortot Leaves for Tour of Far West 


Alfred Cortot, pianist, left New York 
this week for an extensive tour on the 
Pacific Coast. He will fulfill a number 
of engagements en route, playing in Chi- 
cago on Jan. 7, in Cedar Rapids on Jan. 
9, in Kenosha, Wis., on Jan. 12, in Dav- 
enport on Jan. 15 and in Winnipeg on 
Jan. 18. 
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34 MUSICAL AMERICA 
ah 
Teachers Record Vast E ion in School Musi 
Se = 
[Continued from page 9] United States. There were, he said, claimed, it could never be free from multitudinous forms, was the m. . un. 
more than eighty such schools in Amer- form. Modern music had successfully usual condition that had ever js, 
dispensed with the old methods of punc- in art. ” 


gestion was made that some effort should 
be made by the Association to preserve 
local records of musical happenings. 
“Anyone who tries to do any research 
work among early records of the United 
States in regard to musical develop- 
ment,” said the president, “has a very 
hard row to hoe.” 


Says American Music Is Inferior 


O. G. Sonneck of the editorial depart- 
ment of G. Schirmer, and editor of the 
Musical Quarterly, spoke on the subject, 
“The American Music Publisher and 
the American Composer.” Mr. Son- 
neck asserted that the productions of 
American composers are generally in- 
ferior to those of Europeans, and 
that the few outstanding names among 


our composers could not be com- 
pared with the wealth of equally fine 
creative musicians abroad. e scored 


an “appalling lack of anything ap- 
proaching self-criticism” in the works 
submitted to American publishers, and 
asserted that “every American composer 
who has something to say, provided he 
Says it well, is certain of a hearing.” 
He explained his conception of the policy 
of the American publisher in the state- 
ment that “only the lucrative sales of 
minor works make possible the sale of 
major works in America,” and he quoted 
the slogan of a European publisher that 
“Bohm must pay for Brahms.” The 
taste of the masses is bad, he asserted, 
and therefore the music dealer naturally 
is distruS8tful of wares which have not 
an obviously commercial appeal. This 
affects the policy of the publisher who 
would avoid bankruptcy, especially since 
the cost of engraving a page of orches- 
tral score is approximately $7, and cer- 
tain fine works sell fewer than fifty 
copies a year. 

“Better Hymn Singing” was discussed 
by P. C. Lutkin of Evanston, Ill. Mr. 
Lutkin deplored a distaste for Gregorian 
music among certain organists, and at- 
tributed this to a futile attempt to fit 
this homophonic style into modern 
categories. He stressed the importance 
of appropriate rhythms for the senti- 
ments of a hymn and deplored the fitting 
of old hymns to new tunes, thereby de- 
stroying the wealth of associations be- 
tween melody and thought. He described 
an important function of music as a 
focussing of mass emotions so that they 
could be expressed in unison, and stated 
his belief that its real function was not 
to be listened to, but to be participated 
in. 

Function of the Critic 

W. H. Humiston of the Brooklyn 
Eagle made a brief address on “The 
Function of the Music Critic.” He stated 
that he agreed with W. J. Henderson of 
the New York Herald that “the function 
of the critic is not to teach artists, but 
to learn from them, and to teach the pub- 
lic appreciation.” He asserted that the 
degree of sincerity of the artist should 
be considered, and the performer should 
not be judged by standards of achieve- 
ment obvieusly too high for him. 
“Opinion,” said Mr. Humiston, “is varia- 
ble, and after all, none of us is free 
from unconscious prejudices.” 

In a paper on “Old-time Community 
Music,” W. J. Baltzell of New York de- 
scribed the growth of choral singing in 
the early history of America. He lauded 
the pioneer efforts of William Billings, 
Lowell Mason and L. O. Emerson, the 
second of whom established the “musical 
convention,” a typical music unit of the 
last century. 


Growth of Music Settlements 


Augustus D. Zanzig of Concord, Mass., 
in a paper on “Music Settlement 
Schools,” drew attention to the signifi- 
cant growth of this movement in the 


ica, several of them completely or- 
ganized, incorporated, and with their 
own buildings, and almost every school 
had as many students as it could care 
for, and a waiting list. These schools set 
forth music as an educational and elevat- 
ing force in the life of the student rather 
than a personal achievement. The move- 
ment, which began in London in 1884, 
was prompted by the increasing demands 
of the industrial system, and sought to 
make life more pleasant for the worker, 
and develop the finer side of his being. 

The importance of form, as an abso- 
lute essential in all art—notwithstand- 
ing that it appeared, he said, to be of 
only secondary importance in modern 
scores—was emphasized in a paper on 
“The Sentence Structure of Modern 
Music” by Karl H. Eschman of Gran- 
ville, Ohio. Although music should con- 
tinually seek freedom in form, he 


tuation, but this did not free the com- 
poser from the need of structural unity 
in variety, or the interpreter from the 
necessity of correct punctuation. 


Urge Need for Moral Training of 
Children 


James Francis Cooke of Philadelphia, 
editor of the Etude, eulogized the Golden 
Hour movement, in a paper read at the 
morning session of Dec. 29, and pointed 
out that the startling difference in the 
public attitude toward music at the time 
this organization was formed in Dela- 
ware, Ohio, in 1876, and at the present 
time, when, according to statistics pre- 
sented by their friend John C. Freund, 
editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, the United 
States were now pouring out approxi- 
mately $2,000,000 a day for music in its 


The Golden Hour, he explained, 4 ; 
origin in the conviction that the ¢ ate, 


force for music was to be found , }), 
day school rather than in the st» ‘jp ,, 
in the college, necessary thoug!h tho«, 
were in preparing teachers { - ,) 
branches of musical work. On ° ap. 


nounced, the movement was in- antly 
adopted by thousands of enthusia. ‘s ap. 
proved by many of America’s ¢ 
men, and had now spread far anv wie 

“The Golden Hour,” said Mr. © oox. 
“is a means offered for daily cha) acter. 
building in the lives of mnillicis of 
American children.” The need fo sy) 
character-building, he emphasize’, wa, 
the most important thing in our lives 
Admittedly, the moral and ethic,| jp. 
struction of children should be adminis. 


atest 





[Continued on page 39] 





William Arms Fisher’s “Love Lyric’ 
Exposes the “Fake’’ Music Publishers 


FTTH Lee CL LLLLLPLe-LLLLLP CLEP 


ILLIAM ARMS FISHER frankly 
admits that he is not a poet, but he 
confesses that he has written the words 
of a ballad, “The Ache in My Heart for 
You!” the refrain of which runs like 
this: 
It’s an ache in my heart for you, dear, 
It’s a longing that cannot die; 


It’s an ache that only you can feel, dear; 
It’s for you I ever sigh. 


Mr. Fisher has no illusions about 
these lines, for he readily admits that 
they are so much wretched jingle. But 
he wrote this “lyric” for a purpose, as 
he told the National Music Teachers’ 
Convention in New York last week. This 
purpose was to investigate the frauds 
perpetrated by the “fake” music pub- 
lishers and warn the community against 
them. 

Mr. Fisher’s address followed the lines 
of that recently delivered upon this sub- 
ject before the Boston Music Publishers’ 
Association and reported in MUSICAL 
AMERICA of Dec. 23. Clipping out forty 
advertisements from magazines, he said, 
he sent this poem to the addresses 
mentioned in these advertisements. In 
an accompanying note he wrote: “Some 
of my friends tell me this poem is beauti- 
ful, but you know how friends flatter, 
and sometimes I am suspicious. Tell me 
the truth, won’t you?” “I did not send 
it in my own name—I couldn’t,” he ex- 
plained. “I asked my secretary to send 
it out in her name; she did so, and she 
has blushed ever since.” 


“A Beautiful, Poetic Conception” 


He received sheaves of letters in reply. 
Most of these came from Chicago. “You 
know, there is a fine school of poetry in 
Chicago, and there the unique merits of 
this lyric were immediately recognized. 
One man wrote: ‘ “An Ache in My Heart 
for You” is a beautiful, poetic concep- 
tion.’” Precisely at this point the noise 
of an explosion in some street quarrying 
operations near by furnished so apt a 
comment upon this expression of opinion 
that the convention was sent into roars 
of laughter. 

Another Chicago man, said Mr. Fisher, 
wrote that the poem contained “excep- 
tional merit,” and added the informa- 
tion that the composer who had been 
selected to set it to music had been 
termed by many “the song-writing 
genius of America.” A Manhattan or- 
ganization held the view that the poem 
required slight revision. Only one criti- 
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cism was adverse. “We cannot say much 
for this type of lyric,” wrote one of the 
firms. “Of all the letters I received,” 
commented Mr. Fisher, “this was the 
nearest approach to being an _ honest 
one.” 

Having answered none of the letters 
he received, he discovered what a re- 
markable follow-up system these fraudu- 
lent publishers carried on. Also he dis- 
covered that there were more “great 
American composers” than he had ever 
dreamed of. In many cases these com- 
posers, named by their firms as having 
been chosen to set “An Ache in My 
Heart for You” to music, wrote to him 
in the follow-up letters. One of these, 
having addressed him as “Dear Friend,” 
wrote: “I pledge you my best efforts to 
give you a song that will make us both 
proud.” Another wrote: “Somewhere, 
some time, somebody is going to submit a 
song that will make us both famous. 
Why should it not be you?” 


An Enormous Traffic 


Mr. Fisher quoted figures to show the 
extent to which the “fake” publishers 
were carrying on their traffic. He had 
made an exhaustive study of the records 
of the Copyright Office at Washington, 
and this revealed that of the 12,160 en- 
tries for the first six months of 1922, 
twenty-two and eight-tenths per cent 
were made by reputable music publish- 
ers and comprised all classes of music; 
more than nineteen per cent were bv 
foreign publishers, while the entries of 
the fake publishers comprised no less 
than fifty-seven and: seven-tenths per 
cent. At this rate, he estimated, the 
entries of the fake publishers for the 
year would total more than 14,000, and 
as these songs ground out by the song 
sharks cost an average of $40 each to the 
victims, the swindle would, on a mini- 
mum estimate, aggregate $640,000. 

“You are in the center of things musi- 
cal and know what the professions of 
these sharks are worth,” said Mr. Fisher. 
“But think of the effect upon the hun- 
dreds of victims who are not so well 
nosted when thev receive such letters. 
That is why I ask this Association to 
assist in the campaign against these fake 
publishers. It is only by publicity, and 
again publicity. that this nefarious 
traffic can be stopped.” (Applause.) 


Teachers Indorse Campaign 


Kenneth S. Clark of Community Serv- 
ice, Inc., proposed a resolution deploring 
the activities of “fake” music publishers. 
After some discussion, the following 
resolution was adonted: 

“Whereas the Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association deplores the evil prac- 
tices of the fake music publishers or 
‘song sharks’ as revealed in the investi- 
gation of Mr. William Arms Fisher and 
described bv him in his address before 
this convention, be it resolved, that the 
Musie Teachers’ National Association 
indorses the camnaign started bv the 
Retter Business Bureau of the Music 
Industries Chamber of Commerce to 
warn the amateur song writers against 
the dangers of dealing with these ‘fake’ 
music publishers. and it pledges its aid 
in givine such publivitv to the campaign 
as may help in stamping out this song 
writing swindle.” 
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moments in striving for mere volume of 
sound, notably the brasses and percus- 
sion, and, in less measure, the strings, 
The performance of the Beethoven Fifth 
was fair and the projection of the Cha- 
brier work a spirited one. R. M. K. 





Schelling Plays Again 


For the second time within a 
Ernest Schelling, pianist, was assisting 
artist with the Philharmonic Society, 
Josef Stransky conducting, on Sunday 
afternoon, Dec. 31. The program gave 
a further opportunity to hear this ster- 
ling artist in a performance of his own 
Fantastic Suite for Piano and Orchestra, 
Op. 7, a number admirably appropriate 
to the holiday spirit. Its sparkling bril- 
liance and the dashing swing of the fina! 
movement especially carried the audi- 
ence along with the pianist to an ex- 
hilarating climax. Mr. Schelling never 
did more delightful work and the honors 
were even between composition and per- 
formance. 

The program opened with Mendels- 
sohn’s “Fingal’s Cave” Overture, and 
after the intermission the orchestra gave 
an impressive reading of Tchaikovsky's 
“Pathétique” Symphony, closing with the 
“Marche Slave” by the same composer. 
There was a very large and thoroughly 
appreciative audience. D. L. L. 


Week 





City Symphony “Pop” 


The fifth popular concert of the City 
Symphony, Dirk Foch conductor, was 
given at the Century Theater on Dec. 31, 
with John Corigliano, violinist, as solo- 
ist. Mr. Corigliano chose Lalo’s “Syn 
phonie Espagnol” and created a favor- 
able impression with well rounded tech- 
nique, authoritative style and _ finished 
phrasing. His tone was somewhat tenv- 
ous, and in the more stirring passages 
his playing savored of the phlegmatic, 
but his performance on the whole was 4 
masterly expression. Mr. Foch _ pre 
sented a well considered program 12 
which the qualities of the orchestra were 
displayed to advantage. There 
Berlioz’s “Rakoczy” March, Smetanas 
Symphonic Poem, “Vlitava”’; Saint-Saens 
“Danse Macabre” and Wagner’s “Rien? 
Overture, all received with eviden' 
preciation by a holiday ee - 
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, the one hand; and the necessity 


“Y nocratizing the arts, on the other. 
-«) ye yveconstruction following the 
wor. war is having a beneficial in- 
fuence on art,” he contends. “The 
natious are getting to know each other, 
and we are approaching the time when 
art will no longer be restricted to in- 
fregvent exhibitions, or performances in 
concert halls and theaters, but will be- 
come a Vital part of the life of the 
people, as it should be. America is ripe 


for -uch a development. It has a num- 
her of young composers, for example, 
who show imagination, originality and 
strength. They are not slavish imi- 
tators. Their work bespeaks truth and 
sincerity. I have watched the rising 
generation in our school. It also is 
sincere; and it is a generation of search- 
ers—constantly seeking for artistic 
truth. Our faculty fosters and encour- 
ages this spirit. This is seen by the re- 
sponse for this first semester, more than 
125 students having been enrolled. We 
do not dictate and order; rather we all, 
pupils and teachers alike, search and 
study together. Especially is this so in 
such a group as that of Robert Edmond 
Jones, where the close cooperation is 
reminiscent of the studios of the Dutch 
painters. This is the only attitude that 
makes for a true art life—a demo-ratic 
art life. 

“In the past art has been aristocratic 
and exclusive. Even among the arts 
themselves there has been too much 
segregation. Painting and _ sculpture 
have been put away in museums; music 
has been relegated to the concert hall 
and operatic stage, and drama to the 
theater. It has been the same in all 
ages and in all countries. But to-day, 
when all peoples of all lands, to the four 
corners of the earth, are working 
shoulder to shoulder to rebuild a 
shattered world, and when the very soul 
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of man seems to be crying out for a 
larger, fuller life—to-day is big with 
promises for art; for a real democracy 
of art that will be not only in museums 
and theaters but in the home. As im- 
portant and actual a factor in life as 
our business, or the morning paper.” 


Striving for Beauty 


In the Master Institute of United Arts, 
the student not only specializes in his 
chosen branch but finds himself sur- 
rounded by the influence of all the other 
arts. He is encouraged to carry this 
influence not only into his own work 
and life, but to all with whom he comes 
in contact. The school aims to help those 
“seeking for Beauty and for a medium 
of creation,” and “to instil into those who 
enter its doors an unswerving devotion 
to the highest ideals of art. It aims also 
to bring to youth a new inspiration for 
the unity of all arts,” for “if the arts 
would endure and gain strength; if they 
would accomplish their mission in the 
need of to-day’s chaos, they must eschew 
partisanship and unite their forces.” 

Of the creative work which Roerich 
has been doing since coming to America 
his designs for the costumes and scenery 
for the Chicago Civic Opera Associ- 
ation’s production of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Snégourotchka” furnish striking ex- 
amples. His influence is already mak- 
ing itself felt, and in his lecture on 
“Beauty and Wisdom” he sets forth his 
beliefs in the following words: “When 
we proclaim love, beauty and action, we 
know verily that we pronounce a for- 
mula of the international language, and 
this formula, which now belongs to the 
museum and stage, must enter every-day 
life. The sign of beauty will open all 
sacred gates. Beneath the sign of 
beauty we will walk joyfully. With 
beauty we conquer. Through beauty we 
pray. In beauty we are united. And 
now we affirm these words: Not on the 
snowy heights, but amidst the turmoil 
of the city, and realizing the path of 
true reality, we greet with a happy smile 
the future.” SYDNEY DALTON. 





TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND., Dec. 23.—Sergei 
Rachmaninoff was presented in a piano 
recital before a large audience at the 


Grand Theater on Dec. 11. The artist 
pleased his auditors with his interpre- 
tation of varied numbers. Insistent ap- 
plause brought several encores. A re- 
cent Sunday evening Forum recital was 
given by Margaret Duncan, mezzo-so- 
prano, with Margaret Kintz Duncan at 
the piano. Mrs. Eugene Feibelman, 
contralto, gave a short recital preced- 
ing a recent Sunday evening forum. 
The Normal Chorus, L. C. Tilson, lead- 
er, gave an excellent performance of 
“The Messiah” in Normal Hall on Dec. 


16. The orchestra made a fine showing 
under the baton of Will H. Bryant. 
The soloists were Mrs. Clare William- 


son, soprano, Neva Rankin, contralto, 
and Robert Weston and Albert Childs, 
tenors. 





OLIVET, MICH. 
Dec. 23.—The Olivet College Sym- 
phony gave a concert under the baton 


of Pedro Paz, former director of music 
at the National Conservatory, at Quito, 
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Equador. It was given in the College 
Auditorium before a large audience. 
Among the compositions played were 
selections from Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” 
Suite, No. 1, and “Scénes Pittoresque” 
Suite by Massenet. The orchestra was 
assisted by Helen Marting, contralto, a 
pupil of the late David Bispham. She 
sang arias from Handel’s “Messiah.” 
ROBERT ANDERSON. 





POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Dec. 23.—The Ladony Opera Com- 
pany, consisting of members of the 
former French Qvera Company of New 
Orleans, gave a program in the High 
School recently. The personnel of the 
company includes Margot Ladd, dan- 
seuse; Max Merson, pianist; Matilde 
Bersnier, coloratura soprano, and 
Georges Kanony, baritone. Mr. Merson 
was especially well received. His pro- 
gram consisted entirely of Liszt composi- 
tions. Marie De Kyzer, soprano, and 
James H. Birmingham, tenor, of New 
York, sang the solo réles of Gaul’s 
“Israel in the Wilderness,” before a 
crowded audience in Christ Episcopal 
Church on Dec. 17. A chorus of sixty 
voices assisted the soloists. The cantata 
was conducted by Robert S. Flagler, 
composer-organist of this city. Riccardo 
De Sylva, Costa Rican violinist, played 
a Tartini Sonata, as well as violin solos 
in the cantata. 

ELIZABETH EVELYN MOORE. 





OIL CITY, PA. 

Dec. 23.—An excellent Christmas pro- 
gram was given on the evening of Dec. 
19, at the last regular meeting of the 
Tuesday Musicale, before the holidays 


in the club rooms at Carnegie Hall 
A large number of members and guests 
enjoyed one of the best programs given 
this year, consisting of Christmas carols, 
by the Musicale chorus, solos, duets, a 
fantasy, “Illumination of Drama,” by 
Gertenberg, and a quartet, which sang 
Nevin’s “Softly the Starlight.” Mrs. 
Rhea Rowe, and Helen Saltzmann were 
chairmen for the evening. The club 
rooms were appropriately decorated. 
Mrs. J. H. FOuquUET. 





URBANA, ILL. 

Dec. 23.—The University of Illinois 
Choral Society gave a Christmas concert 
in the Auditorium on Dec. 12. The pro- 
gram consisted of modern Russian cho- 
ruses by Tanieieff, Rachmaninoff, Dar- 
gomijzky and César Cui, followed by 
Christmas carols and ending with Niels 


W. Gade’s “The Crusaders.” The solo- 
ists were Lillian I. Rutlin, soprano; 


Edna L. Cass, contralto; Frank T. John- 
son, tenor, and Arthur Beresford, bass. 
Frederic B. Stiven conducted. 
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CAPITAL HEARS “MESSIAH” 





Washington Club Commemorates Birth 
of MacDowell 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 23.—‘The 
Messiah” was sung by the Washington 
Choral Society, Charles S. Wengerd, 
conducting, on Dec. 18. The solo ~arts 
were admirably sung by Netta Craig, 
soprano; Flora McGill Keefer, contralto; 
Victor Golibart, tenor, and Charles T. 


Tittmann, basso. Harvey Murray was at 
the organ and Helen Nash accompanied 
at the piano. The tonal quality and ex- 
cellent attacks in the choral numbers 
reflected great credit on the organization. 

The artists appearing at the weekly 
gathering of the Friday Morning Music 
Club were Helen Corbin Heinl, pianist, 
and Charles T. Tittmann, bass. In com- 
memoration of the sixty-first anniver- 
sary of the birth of MacDowell, whose 
pupil she was, Miss Heinl played the 
MacDowell “Keltic” Sonata. 

WILLARD HOWE. 





ITHACA, N. Y. 


Dec. 22.—The Cornell University 
Women’s Glee and Mandolin Clubs ap- 
peared in a successful concert at Barnes 
Hall on Dec. 6. Mrs. Eric Dudley con- 
ducted the Glee Club in Mozart and other 
numbers, and the Mandolin Club ap- 
peared under George L. Coleman’s 
feadership. Marie Maher and Cass W. 
Whitney were the leading soloists in 
Liza Lehmann’s “Good Night, Babette.” 
Martha McCormick and Marie Powers 
sang solos, and Alinda Burnham played 
piano numbers. The clubs gave part of 
the proceeds of the concert to the Re- 
construction Home for Infantile 
Paralysis. 





GREENVILLE, S. C. 

Dec. 23.—Carolina Lazzari, contralto, 
was heard in recital in Textile Hall re- 
cently. She sang a well chosen program, 
including pieces by Bach and Paisiello, 
an aria from “Dinorah” and modern 
songs by Wintter Watts and Poldowski. 
Miss Lazzari completely captivated her 
audience with her beautiful singing. Miss 
Barbot was a sympathetic accompanist. 
The recital was given under the auspices 
of the Textile Hall Corporation. 





OSKALOOSA, IOWA 

Dec. 23.—The first of a series of Penn 
College faculty concerts was given by 
Noel Logan, baritone, on Dec. 11. A 
feature of the program was a group of 
Norwegian songs. Charles Griffith, di- 
rector of the School of Music, acted as 
accompanist. 
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Extensive Recital Tour Will Take 
Anna Case to West and Southwest 


QAIUANUAAAIAAANTNAAAAAU GALAGA CAAT ATTA HATTA 


(Portrait on front page) 
NNA CASE, soprano, after spending 
the summer in Europe, where she 
secured new material for her recital 
programs, has just finished a concert 
tour of thirty engagements which took 
her as far south as Beaumont, Tex., and 
as far north as Winnipeg, Canada. 


More than half of her appearances 
covered re-engagements from the previ- 
ous year. Miss Case’s fall tour was 
concluded with three appearances in 
New York in five days. She sang at 
the Biltmore Hotel at Mr. Johnston’s 
Morning Musicales for the third time 
and gave her annual New York recital at 
the Town Hall. Miss Case is now spend- 
ing the holiday season with her parents 
in New Jersey and will shortly leave for 
another long concert tour in the West 
and Southwest. Her last appearance 


will be at the festival in Pittsburg, Kan. 

Miss Case was born at Clinton, N. J., 
and studied singing and répertoire with 
Augusta O. Renard in New York. She 
made her début at the Century (then the 
New Theater) as the Dutch Boy in the 
Metropolitan Opera Company’s produc- 
tion of “Werther” in 1909. She was a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company for seven years and created 
Feodor in the American production of 
“Boris Godounoff” in 1912 and Sophie in 
“Rosenkavalier” the following year. 
Her operatic répertoire included Mimi in 
“Bohéme,” Olympia in “Tales of Hoff- 
mann” and Papagena in “The Magic 
Flute.” Her concert activities have 
taken her to every part of the United 
States and she has sung at many im- 
portant festivals including events in 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Savannah, Ga.; Newark 
and Paterson, N. J.; Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Norfolk, Conn., and Spartanburg, S. C. 





FRANCK HONORED 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Centenary Marked by Pro- 
gram Given in Wanamaker 
Auditorium 
By W. R. Murphy 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 30.—The old year 
closed with a week of music somewhat 
shortened by the Yuletide celebrations, 
but not lacking in several important 
events. The churches, of course, spe- 
cialized in appropriate music and an in- 
teresting feature of Christmas Eve was 
the singing of carols and the old- 
fashioned Christmas waits, by strolling 
bands of minstrels. 


On Tuesday evening an event which 
divided the attention of music lovers 
with the local premiére of Catalani’s 
“Loreley” was the gala concert at Wana- 
maker’s, in which the grand organ was 
played by Marcel Dupré, of Notre Dame, 
Paris, and Charles Courboin, the Bel- 
gian organist, the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, conducted by Leopold Stokowski, 
cooperating. This combination of forces 
gave opportunity for the presentation of 
some of the larger organ works, such as 
concertos and symphonies, which are 
rarely heard. The results were truly 
electrifying both in the volume and the 
variety of tonal color achieved. The 
huge auditorium was crowded to its ca- 
pacity. The occasion was in com- 
memoration of the centenary of César 
Franck. Mr. Dupré gave satisfying 
testimony of his mastery of the organ in 
Franck’s Second Chorale for Organ and 
Orchestra, the orchestration being that 
of Wallace Goodrich of Boston, and Mr. 
Courboin gave a significant reading of 
a Franck Finale. The Fifth Symphony 
of Widor for Organ and Orchestra was 
played by M. Dupré, and M. Courboin 
gave the Allegro Maestoso from the 
same composer’s Sixth Symphony with 
orchestral accompaniment. The Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra played Mr. Stokow- 
ski’s fine orchestration of Bach’s C Minor 
Passacaglia, the Bach B Minor Suite for 
flute and strings, W. M. Kincaid playing 
the solo part beautifully, and the third 
act finale from “Walkiire.” The orches- 
tra was in excellent form. 

The twenty-sixth annual performance 
of “The Messiah” by the Choral Society 
was given at the Academy of Music on 
Dec. 27. Despite the large number of 
times its members have sung the great 
Handel oratorio, there was nothing per- 
functory about the work. The choruses 
were given with technical adroitness and 
fine reverent feeling. The soloists this 
year seemed much above the average of 
some recent seasons and included Dicie 
Howell, soprano; Elizabeth Hood Latta, 
contralto; Royal P. McLellan, tenor, and 
Henri Scott, bass. Miss Howell dis- 
played a charming personality and voice 
and Mr. McLellan sang the tenor airs 
ringingly. Miss Latta brought not only 
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a beautiful voice but much dramatic 
power to her numbers and Mr. Scott, 
a former opera singer, naturally had the 
dramatic sense highly developed. The 
work was conducted by Henry Gordon 
Thunder with great skill. He has not 
missed one season in the long series of 
annual presentations by the Choral So- 
ciety. 

The American Organ Players Club also 
celebrated the Franck centennial with 
an interesting program at St. Clement’s 
Church. Franck compositions were 
played by Charles Courboin; S. Wesley 
Sears, organist of St. James’ Church; 
Henry 8S. Fry, of St. Clement’s, and 
Rollo Maitland, organist of the Church 
of the New Jerusalem. 





Cecil Arden Sings for Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 30.—Cecil Arden, 
mezzo-soprano, assisted by Frederic 
Persson, pianist, gave a recital before 
the Pennsylvania Federation of Music 
Clubs recently. In a program of Italian, 
French, German and English songs, Miss 
Arden made a most favorable impression 
by her lovely voice and finished style. 





To Organize Musical Festival for Detroit 
Exposition 


James Lattimore Himrod of Detroit 
visited New York this week in reference 
to the musical festival to be organized as 
part of the International Peace Jubilee 
and Waterways Exposition to be held in 
Detroit in 1925. Mr. Himrod is vice- 
president of the exposition project, which 
is, he says, to be conducted upon an un- 
usually elaborate scale, special attention 
being given to the musical program. 





Schumann Heink to Resume Concert 
Tour in Meadville, Pa. 


Ernestine Schumann Heink, contralto, 
who has been ill with pneumonia at her 
home in Garden City, L. I., has made 
such rapid progress toward recovery 
during the last week that she has de- 
cided to resume her tour a week earlier 
than had been announced, and will give 
her first recital since her illness in Mead- 
ville, Pa., on Jan. 15. She will appear in 
Youngstown, Ohio, on Jan. 17, and in 
New Kensington, Pa., on Jan. 19, begin- 
ning her tour through the South and 
Middle West with a recital in Asheville, 
N. C., on Jan. 22. 


Ruff in New York for Brief Stay 


Albert E. Ruff, voice specialist, who 
has been on tour with the Geraldine 
Farrar Concert Company this season, 
has returned for a brief period to New 
York, where many of his former students 
and opera singers have taken the oppor- 
tunity to resume their studies with him. 
Mr. Ruff will resume his tour with Miss 
Farrar this month. 


M. H. Hanson to Manage Dayton Choir 


A choir of fifty voices under the 
leadership of John Finley Williamson of 
Dayton, Ohio, has made arrangements 
for a series of tours under the manage- 
ment of M. H. Hanson, New York man- 
ager. The choir has been rehearsing 
works by Bach, Mendelssohn and other 
masters for many months, singing them 
entirely from memory. It has sung in 
several Ohio cities and has just com- 
pleted a preliminary tour, including ap- 
pearances in Pittsburgh and Grand 
Rapids, where the audience refused to 
leave the auditorium until the lights had 
been turned down. 











SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Dec. 30.—The Richard Burgin String 
Quartet made its first appearance in this 
city at the Hotel Kimball on Dec. 18 in 


the second of the Chamber Music Con- 
certs sponsored by Julia Rogers. The 
quartet is composed of instrumentalists 
from the Boston Symphony, and their 
playing on this occasion bore all the evi- 
dences of skill and refinement that are 
associated with the playing of members 
of that organization. The program con- 
sisted of Schubert’s Quartet in D Minor, 
the Andante Cantabile from Tchaikov- 
sky’s Quartet, Hugo Wolf’s “Italian 
Serenade,” and Fauré’s Quartet in G 
Minor, in which Miss Rogers assisted 
at the piano. 





GENEVA, OHIO 


Dec. 30.— Haydn’s “Creation” was 
sung here recently by the Community 
Chorus under the auspices of the Geneva 
Community Association. Mrs. Luther 
Holt conducted a performance that was 
remarkably successful. Mrs. Harriet 
Waters also won honors as the piano ac- 
companist and Marguerite Austin gave 
effective support at the organ. The solo- 
ists were Warren Whitney, Mrs. Ruth 
Walkey and James McMahon. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Dec. 30.—The Indiana Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists heard an 
excellent recital by Charles Courboin, 
organist, at the Meridian Street Method- 
ist Episcopal Church on Dec. 14. Mr. 
Courboin played works by Bach, César 
Franck, Schumann and Saint-Saéns. In 
celebration of the Christmas season, the 
Matinée Musicale extended an invitation 
to the general public recently, to one 
of its meetings. Carols were sung by 
a group of young girls under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. James Ogden, and violin, 
organ, harp and ’cello solos were played 
by Mrs. Carrie Hyatt-Kennedy, Hugh 
McGibeny, Frank Webber, Yuba Will- 
hite, Mrs. Lillian A. Flickinger, Mrs. 
Roy Burton, Mrs. S. L. Kisre and Per- 
ceval Owen. The concert was given in 
the Roberts Park Church. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 





VINCENNES, IND. 


Dec. 30.—A campaign for the produc- 
tion of light opera was advanced by the 
Vincennes Community Service with the 
presentation of “Yokohama Maid,” by 
Arthur A. Penn at the Pantheon The- 
ater. The production was staged under 
the supervision of Charles G. Tingle, 
music organizer for Community Service. 
The members of the cast included Robert 
Bierhaus, Roy Jackman, Hubert Rice, 
Mrs. C. C. Hayden, Christine Wagner, 
Mrs. Harry Ritterskamp, Jesse Roude- 
buch and W. J. Duncan. Additional 
music was interpolated, including “A 
Japanese Fantasy” by Robert Terry, 
sung by Elizabeth Klopp and “Chinese 
Lullaby ” by Robert Hood Bowers, sung 
by Mrs. Charles G. Tingle.. The “Dance 
of the Sorceress” was interpreted by 
Miss Langdon, with harp accompaniment 
by Miss Zapp. 





Mildred Bryars, contralto, has been 
booked by her manager, Walter Ander- 
son, to appear in St. Louis on Jan. 22 
with the Knights of Columbus Choral 
Club and Gregorian Choir, of which 
William Theo Diebels is conductor. St. 
Louis is the home city of Miss Bryars, 
but she has not made a public appear- 
ance there since becoming established as 
a New York artist. 





A special musical program was given 
at the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
New York, Raymond Nold, conductor, on 
Dec. 8. The soloists were Donna Easley, 
soprano; Dorothy Whittle, contralto; 
Henry Lincoln Case, tenor; Edward Rom- 
berg, bass; Elsa Fischer, violinist; Lucie 
Neidhardt, violinist, and George W. Wes- 
terfield, organist. 





New York, January 4, 1° 


4, ILLA GEMUNDER .._,. 
e froma musical famil) ||,, 
father, George Gemunder, { ;}, 


internationally known mak. 4; 
violins—before beginning her _ ;,, 
training Miss Gemunder was « ». 
ceptional violinist and an exc, on; 
pianist. Few singers have had ¢}, 


advantages—she is a singer A |) 
musician. The orchestral cor ‘1y¢. 
tors of the country will, Tam ure. 
bear me out in my statement )iq 
this combination is rare among 
singers of the present day. 
ow. C. 
(To Be Continued ) 
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RO . NOKE HOLDS CONTEST 





School Students Win Prizes for 


Pub : : 
recognizing Musical Numbers 

Ro. NOKE, VA., Dec. 30.—A Music 
Vem ry Contest was held again in the 
pul schools this year with gratifying 
resu A committee was chosen from 
the ursday Morning Music Club and 
the isic Teachers’ Association to as- 
<ist ..¢ Supervisor of music in selecting 
q sui_able list of compositions and in for- 
mula ing the general plan of the contest. 
Vrs. aul Blackwell was appointed from 
the Tnursday Morning Music Club, Mrs. 
Robert Curtis from the Music Teachers’ 
Association, and, with Daisy Wingfield, 
supervisor of music in the public schools, 
these ladies composed the committee. 

Afier eight weeks preliminary tests 
were given and a team of the best five 
pupils chosen to represent each school. 


4 final test was then held to choose the 
best school team and the best three indi- 
yidual students, at which time twenty 
numbers, or parts of them, were played 
or sung and the primary children. re- 
quired to recognize the composition and 
state the name and nationality of the 
composer. In addition to this the Junior 
High and the High School pupils were 
required to give the period in which the 
composer Tived and two facts about his 
life or work. A Music Memory Contest 


pin was given each child winning a place 
on any team. The Thursday Morning 
Music Club donated silver pins and the 
Music Teachers’ Association gold pins 
to the first prize winners, pupils of the 
Commerce Street School. Additional 
prizes were a Columbia Grafonola, which 
was also won by Commerce Street 
School; a portable Victrola, won by the 
Virginia Heights School; a violin outfit, 


won by Frances Showalter of the Vir- 


ginia Heights School; a football, won by 
Nelson Dickinson, and a ten-dollar gold 
piece offered by the Civics Division of the 


Chamber of Commerce and won by Doro- 


thy Gibboney of the High School. In the 
course of the contest an entertainment 
was given and pantomimes were ar- 
ranged to represent different numbers on 
the memory list. 

GORDON H. BAKER. 





JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Dec. 16.—The local 


opened with two brilliant recitals, the 
first by Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, 


the second by Rosa Ponselle, dramatic 
soprano. Both events were under the 
direction of Meyer and Benedict, and 
drew large audiences. Jacksonville is to 
have three different courses during the 
present season, and the general interest 
in the various bookings is highly gratify- 
ing to the promoters of the scheduled 
undertakings. WILLIAM MEYER. 
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OPERATIC ARTISTS HEARD 
IN ASHEVILLE RECITALS 


Organized Boy 


Newly Chorus Gives 
Striking Concert—Junior Music 
Clubs Active 
ASHEVILLE, N. C., Dec. 30.—Recent 


concerts of interest in Asheville, have 
been given by Giuseppe Danise, baritone 


,of the Metropolitan, who was well re- 


ceived in a program of arias and song 
groups, and Evelyn Scotney, soprano, 
formerly of the Metropolitan in joint 
recital with Maximilian Rose, violinist, 
and Elvin Schmitt, accompanist. 

One of the most striking concerts given 
in the last month was that by the newly 
organized boy-chorus under the leader- 
ship of Agnes McLean, supervisor of 
music in the public schools. The soloists 
were: John McCormac, Wafford 
Humphries, Norman Huffman and Earl 
Woodall Wolslagel, vocalists, and Robert 
Orr, Charles Orr and Sidney Gottlieb, 
violinists. 

At a recent meeting of the Saturday 
Music Club, Mrs. Grace Potter Carroll, 
gave a lecture upon one of Haydn’s Sym- 
phonies, illustrating her talk with ex- 
amples. At the December meeting, of 
the Junior Music Club, a song by one of 
the members, Earl Wolslagel, a boy of 
nine, had its first hearing and was great- 
ly applauded. At the same meeting, the 
Atlanta Junior Club, conducted by Miss 
Jackson created a favorable impression. 

ELENA DE SAYN. 





AUGUSTA, GA. 


Dec. 30.—The Community Choral 
Club, a group of colored singers, at- 
tracted an audience of 2000 at a recent 
community sing at the Court House un- 
der the auspices of the Colored Commu- 
nity Service. The chorus had _ been 
trained by Mr. Payten. The program in- 
cluded Negro. spirituals, “America,” 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” and “Lift 
Every Voice and Sing.” The singing 
was led by Dr. I. H. Jones. A collection 
was taken for the support of the colored 
work. 





CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Dec. 30.—Jacques Thibaud gave the 
second recital of the Charleston Musical 
Society’s course on Dec. 17. His fine 
tone beautiful legato and _ exquisite 
phrasing were greatly appreciated. The 
Adagio and Rondo of the Sonata in G 
Minor by Eccles Salman, the Romance 
in F by Beethoven, and the Andante 
from Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole” 
were beautifully played. The brilliant 
Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso by 
Saint-Saéns closed the program. Mr. 
Thibaud was obliged to repeat the ‘Mo- 





ment Musical” of Shubert-Kreisler. 
V. G. TUPPER. 
OWENSBORO, KY. 
Dec. 30.—To raise funds for super- 


vised play next summer on the Owens- 
boro playgrounds, two performances of 
Arthur A. Penn’s operetta, ““Mam/’zelle 
Taps,” were given under the auspices of 
Owensboro Community Service. The 
production was staged by Charles G. 
Tingle, musical organizer of Community 
Service. The scenery was furnished by 


the Community Service of Vincennes, 
Ind., which had previously produced the 
operetta. The leading parts were effec- 
tively sung by Grace Deane Cottrell, 
Herman Oberst, Mrs. Ray Ross, Frances 
Kantman, Katherine Froelich, Susan 
Field, Walter Parrish, Homer Weather- 
holt, R. C. Calhoun, C. E. Curry, Harold 
Burns and La Vega Clements. 


Ashley Pettis Finds 
South Appreciative of 





American Compositions 
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Ashley Pettis, Pianist, (Left) and Rogers 
Cockrill, Head of Piano Department of 
Howard Payne College, Brownwood, 
Texas 


Ashley Pettis, pianist, who is now on 
tour of the South, is meeting with much 
success in the group of American com- 
positions he is presenting on al! his pro- 
grams. He has found that his audiences 
give an appreciative hearing to these 
works of native composers on programs 


containing the works of the masters. 
He appeared recently before a large 
audience in Brownwood, Tex., where 


Rogers Cockrill, his former pupil, is head 
of the piano department of the Howard 
Payne College. Other cities that have 
heard Mr. Pettis in the course of his 
tour are Denison, Hillsboro, Dallas, and 
Fort Worth. 
FLORENCE, S. C 

Dec. 30.—A new organization of 
women has recently been formed in this 
city under the name of the Palmetto 
Music Club. It has become affiliated with 
the Florence Community Service and 
with the National Community Service 
movement. The president of the club is 
Mrs. P. J. McNeill. 
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Singing Teacher of the Royal Musical Lyceum of Santa Cecilia of Rome (Italy), who was 


the only instructor of 
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QUARTET LEADS IN 
SEATTLE ACTIVITIES 


Local Artists and Clubs Give 
Many Christmas Season 


Concerts 
By David Scheetz Craig 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 30.—December 
events included a number of important 
concerts. The second chamber music pro- 
gram under the auspices of the Musical 
Art Society gave another opportunity to 
hear the Spargur String Quartet, as- 
sisted by Jane Burns Albert, soprano, 
and Irene Hampton Thrane, accompanist, 
in Fine Arts Hall on Dec. 6. This en- 
semble has arrived at a high interpre- 
tative plane. Its numbers were Beetho- 
ven’s Quartet, Opus 18, No. 2, and Sme- 
tana’s Quartet, “Aus Meinem Leben.” 
Mrs. Albert proved an attractive artist 
in the five songs she gave. 

On the same day at the First Metho- 
dist Church a joint recital was given by 
the Scandinavian male choruses which 
included the Svea Male Chorus, con- 
ducted by Daniel Larson, and the Nor- 
wegian Singing Society, under the baton 
of Rudolph Moller. The soloist of the 
evening was Mrs. Israel Nelson, con- 
tralto. Both solo and chorus work met 
hearty appreciation. 

Rose Florence, mezzo-soprano, sang an 
interesting program under the auspices 
of the Cornish School on Dec. 4. She 
was assisted by John Hopper at the 
piano. 

A benefit concert was given at the 
home of Mrs. Charles A. Frye by Vesta 
Muth, pianist; Edith Kendal, violinist; 
Kathryn Worth, soprano; James Match- 
ett, tenor; Robert Lovell Wilson, bari- 
tone. The accompanists of the evening 
5 Emily L. Thomas and Miss Whit- 
side. 

Dai Steele Ross, mezzo-contralto, has 
completed her series of costume recitals. 
On Dec. 6 she sang songs of yesterday 
and today and on Dec. 20 she interpreted 
a program of sacred songs. Arville Bel- 
stad was her accompanist 

Elizabeth Richmond Miller supervised 
an attractive Christmas musicale on Dec. 
15 at the Women’s University Club. 

The Ralston Club of Seattle gave its 
first program of the season before a 
large audience at the First Presbyterian 
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Church on Dec. 12. This organization of 
male singers met hearty encouragement 
from the hearers. Dr. Louis H. Maxson, 
baritone, and R. Maulsby, tenor, as- 
sisted. Mrs. Louis H. Maxson was the 
accompanist. 

La Bohéme Club gave its first evening 
program Dec. 8 at the home of Mrs. 
Albert Parks. In addition to the cluo 
chorus, conducted by Mrs. Harry Cone, 
several members interpreted creditably 
works of an excellent standard. Those 
participating were Mrs. C. R. English, 
soprano; Winifred Bateman, violinist; 
Margaret Search, contralto; Violet Mc- 
Kay Ball, soprano. These club mem- 
bers were assisted by Fidelia Burgess, 
pianist, and Robert Bradley, baritone. 
The accompanists were Helen Wilkins 
Barwick, Lulu Shepard Johnson and 
Eleanor Hilton. 

Edith Kendal, a young violinist, was 
presented in recital by Moritz Rosen at 
Plymouth Church on Dec. 11 and played 
a program that demanded technical facil- 
ity and interpretative ability. Miss Ken- 
dal was assisted by Arville Belstad at 
the piano. 

An important event of every winter 
season is the concert of the Amphion.So- 
ciety, a male chorus that has gained 
great prestige in the last twelve years. 
At Meany Hall, on the campus of the 
University of Washington, on Dec. 13, 
a capacity audience responded to the ex- 
cellent ensemble work of this society, 
which was conducted by Graham Mor- 
gan. The club’s program was varied and 
well sung. Betsy Lane Shepherd, so- 
prano, was the assisting artist and de- 
lighted her audience by the artistry of 
her work, her beautiful voice and win- 
ning personality. Anna Grant Dall and 
Arville Belstad were the accompanists. 

“The Messiah,” sung by the Temple 
Chorus under the baton of Montgomery 
Lynch, drew many to the First Metho- 
dist Church on Dec. 17. The soloists 
were Evangeline Cook, soprano; Lois 
Wiley, contralto; Henry O. Price, tenor, 
and Frank Tiffany, bass. Mrs. Mont- 
gomery Lynch was at the organ and 
Ruth Gere played the piano accompani- 
ments. 

The eighth anniversary of the Cornish 
School was the occasion for congratu- 
latory expressions on the part of many 
people to Miss Cornish and her faculty. 
Among outstanding events at the school 
in the last few weeks was the recital of 
Dorothy Baker, Louis Drentwett and 
Barbara Eschbach, young pianists and 
pupils of Edouard Potjes. Mary Barton, 
from the vocal class of Ja-ques Jou- 
Jerville, assisted on the program. A 
series of one-act plays, conducted by 
Moroni Olsen, and lectures by Arnold J. 
Gantvoort have also been of moment. 
The anniversary program was given by 
Anona Roberts, George Garber, Mar- 
garet Harmon, Ruth Gordon, Gertrude 
Nord, Lois Adler and Maurice Leplat. 
Addresses by Arnold J. Gantvoort and 
Calvin B. Cady, an old-fashioned album 
arranged by Mary Ann Wells and sev- 
eral dance numbers completed the pro- 
gram. 

The Sunday programs of the Coliseum 
Orchestra, conducted by Ja-ques Beau- 
calre, continue to attract large audiences. 
Recent soloists have been Mrs. J. B. Har- 
rison, soprano, a pupil of Ella Helm 
Boradman, and Geneva Ray, piano pupil 
of Liborius Hauptmann. 
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LONG BEACH, CAL. 


Dec. 30.—Two fine programs were 
given by the Los Angeles Symphony, 
Walter Henry Rothwell, conductor, in 
the Municipal Auditorium, on Dec. 4. 
The first was a School Matinee for the 
upper grade pupils, under the auspices 
ot the Music Department of the Public 
Schools, Minerva C. Hall, supervisor. 
The program included Berlioz’ “Rakoczy 
March,” Tchaikovsky’s Suite ‘“Casse- 
Noisette,” Glazounoff’s “Dance of the 
Marionettes”; the Pizzicato Polka from 
Delibes’ “Sylvia” and Rossini’s Overture 
to “William Tell.” The second appear- 
ance of the orchestra in the evening was 
the opening concert of the Long Beach 
Philharmonic Association, under the di- 
rection of L. E. Behymer, with L. D. 
Frey as local manager. This was the 
first of the series of artists’ concerts to 
be given during the season. The orches- 
tra was well received in the following 
program: Suite “Shéhérazade” by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff; Dance of the Blessed 
Spirits from “Orpheus” by Gluck, flute 
obbligato, by André Marquarre; Scenes 
de Ballet, Glazounoff; “Les Préludes,” 





Liszt. ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS. 
ABERDEEN, WASH. 
Dec. 30.—The Rex Reynolds Light 
Opera Company gave “The Mikado,” 


“The Chimes of Normandy” and “The 
Bohemian Girl” at the Grand Theater 
Dec. 25, 26 and 27. The second annual 
concert at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Grays Harbor, was given Dec. 
17. Pupils of Mrs. W. Y. Croxall were 
assisted by the Orpheus Club, J. P. Hoff- 
berger, violinist, and Joseph Holzner, 
flautist. The accompanists were Mrs. 
Croxall, Mrs. L. E. Flower, Mrs. P. D. 
Morgan, Elta Cady and Vera Johnston 
Knight and the soloists Sigrid Hink, 
Emma D’Ammico, Harriette Best, Doris 
Challacombe, Edna Lindstrom, Marcia 
Peckham, Jessie McCord, Helen Wilson, 
Mrs. Aubright, Mrs. Stevens, Mrs. Bark- 
ley, Mrs. Wise, Mrs. Holmquist, Mrs. 
Marlatt, Mrs. Judson and Mr. Adkins, 
Llewellyn Graham, Clifford. Woodland, 
Denton Fuller, Robert Elway, Gerald 
Philbrick and Edward Dolan. 
VERA JOHNSTON KNIGHT. 





LARAMIE, WYO. 


Dec. 30.—The University Chorus, as- 
sisted by the University Orchestra, with 
Olivette Mitsch as soloist and Roger C. 
Frisbie as conductor, gave a joint con- 
cert in the University auditorum on Dec. 
19. The program included Haydn’s Sec- 
ond Symphony and the Coronation 
March from Meyerbeer’s “Prophéte” by 
the orchestra and the American cantatas, 
“Pilgrims of 1620,” by Hosmer, and 
“Paul Revere’s Ride,” by Carl Busch, 
performed by the chorus, with Mabel 
Babington as accompanist. The concert- 
master of the orchestra is Daisy Whar- 
ton and the pianist for the same Mrs. 
Frank Carruth. G. A. Cook. 


SPOKANE, WASHI. 


Dec. 30.—The Spokane Men Singers, 
an organization of fifty voices, gave its 
first con-ert of the season at the Audi- 
torium Theater on Dec. 19 under the con- 
ductorship of C. Paul Tanner. Heber 
Nasmyth, baritone, and Paul Gelvin, 
tenor, were the soloists, both of whom 
sang acceptably. The program closed 
with Dudley Buck’s cantata, “King Olaf’s 
Christmas.” The second study program 
of the Musical Art Society was given on 
Dec. 19 under the supervision of Edgar 
C. Sherwood, pianist, who played Bach’s 
Italian Concerto. Mme. Ina Wright Her- 
bert, soprano, was heard in an aria from 
the “St. Matthew Passion” and a group 
of songs by Haydn. Gottfried Herbert, 
violinist, played the Bach Chaconne. 
Pauline Kimmel was accompanist. 

Mrs. V. H. BRown. 








Ashley Pettis Acclaimed in Texas 


DENISON, TEXx., Dec. 30.—Ashley Pet- 
tis, pianist, gave a concert in the high 
school auditorium on the evening of Dec. 
15 and made many friends by his fine 
playing of an interesting program. Mr. 
Pettis has been engaged for a number of 
concerts in this section for next year as 
a result of his success this season. 





EUGENE, ORE. 


Dec. 30.—Mrs. Jeanette Boyer Xanten, 
coloratura soprano, of Portland, was 
presented in concert Dec. 12, under the 


solos and obbligatos. P. Burto: 
head of the music department 
University accompanied Mrs. 
“The Millrace,” a new colorat 
composed by Mr. Arant and 

to Mrs. Xanten, was sung for 4 ¢ 
time in public. IRENE CAM 341) — 





MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Dec. 30.—Dr. Minor C. Ba’ yin 
New York, organist and compo 
a series of recitals recently in: © s.., 
tish Rite Cathedral and was g: 
each performance with a capaci 
At the closing recital the atmos 
delight was mingled with expre 
regret that Dr. Baldwin’s conc: :ts },) 
come to a close. Dr. Baldwin «as .. 
sisted in his programs by local © |¢; 

Mrs. W. J. | 
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[Continued from page 34] 


‘1 the home and in the church. Up 
-hin recent years, these agencies 
aducted this work magnificently ; 
e social complexion of America 
changed enormously in the last 
--five years. The hideous crime 
which had by no means subsided, 
}een blamed upon the great foreign 
mn; but if they visited the prisons 
vould be startled by the number of 
riean-born boys to be found there. 
here are thousands and thousands 


there because America has to a 


large extent neglected its responsi- 
bilities.” 


Golden Hour Furnishes Remedy 


- Says 
He maintained that the whole moral 
w York fabric of American life was in danger 
———— of being torn to pieces unless something 
was done systematically and radically, 
, at once, to provide for a better moral 
. and ethical training of millions of 
children who were outside the influence 
ACH of the right kind of bringing-up at 
Lilan home or in the church. The only place 
N YORK in which the child could be reached 
| group-wise at present, for systematic 
training in character-building, was in 
the day school. To encompass this idea 
in a practical manner, was the aim of 
7 the Golden Hour, and the spread of this 
ST movement showed that people everywhere 
engelborg realized the great need for it. _ 
Holland, Our present social and educational 
tale conditions, he contended, had led to such 
4. crowding of the jails that they had mere- 
| York ly become run-ways for prisoners pour- 
ing in at one end and out at the other. 
———= i Our whole legal machinery to cope with 
’ the wave of crime was as ridiculous as 
R fee an old-fashioned hand pump would be 
in fighting a prairie fire. 
R “The thing to do,” he urged, “is to 
, prevent the fire, prevent the moral 
ecialty break-down of our country before it is 
y York. too late. If there is any better, any 


more 





practical remedy than the Golden 
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Hour, let us have it. I must confess 


that I do not know of any.” 


Bach as Composer of “Yankee 
Doodle” 


W. H. Humiston, music critic of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, gave an entertaining 
talk on “The Lighter Side of Bach,” 
selecting airy themes from some of his 
scores to prove that the grave old cantor 
was able to unbend on occasions. In- 
cidentally a resemblance to “Yankee 
Doodle” in one of these themes prompted 
Mr. Humiston to the whimsical sug- 
gestion that Bach was the original com- 
poser of that famous American melody. 
The talk was illustrated at the piano by 
Walter Peck Stanley. 

Some examples of identical themes 
appearing in the works of different com- 
posers were cited by Hans Schneider of 
Providence, R. L, in a talk on “The 
Psychology of Unconscious Plagiarism.” 
One of the most remarkable of these 
coincidences, he thought, was to be found 
in the presence in Schubert’s “Child 
Falling Asleep” of a motive which, by 
the alteration of one note, became identi- 
cal with the sleep motive in “Walkiire.” 
Instead of condemning composers as 
plagiarists in such circumstances, they 
should probably find that they were in- 
nocent of any such intention if they 
looked to the moods in which the themes 
in dispute were written. 


Harvard and Harmony 


The action of the Harvard authorities 
in abandoning harmony as an entrance 
requirement led to some discussion at the 
afternoon session on the concluding day. 

A letter from Harvard set forth as 
reasons for this attitude that it was con- 
sidered that the time given to music in 
elementary and secondary schools ought 
to be devoted to musical fundamentals 
which precede harmony, and that the 
large majority of schools were not 
equipped with teachers capable of offer- 
ing proper instruction in harmony. 

“Harvard,” the letter stated, “does not 
for a great many reasons believe that 
applied music should be offered as an 
entrance requirement. One of these rea- 
sons is that we feel that the same amount 
of intellectual effort does not go into 
learning to play the piano or to sing 
that goes into learn’ng a subject like 
Latin, French or mathematics, and that 
playing and singing, as_ professional 
rather than cultural activities, are out of 
place in examinations of this nature. 
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history ought to receive more attention 
and should be more intelligently taught.” 
Previous entrance examinations in music, 
it was added, had not been successful, 
and the admission board had appointed 
a commission to investigate the matter 
thoroughly. 

George Dickinson of Vassar, replying 
to these arguments, said that harmony 
was the subject best taught in prepara- 
tory school music and should, therefore, 
be the subject for entrance requirements 
if quality of instruction was the test. 
He maintained that intellectual effort 
was demanded in the study of applied 
music, drawing a distinction between this 
phase of the study and mere mechanical 
dexterity, which should, he said, be dis- 
counted in the same way as it was dis- 
counted by scientists in their experi- 
ments. 

Henry D. Sleeper of Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass., contended that the 
Harvard definition entirely ignored the 
present movement in music in the sec- 
ondary schools throughout the country. 
Hundreds of these schools had courses 
in harmony more or less well established 
and were giving credits for applied 
music. He considered that Harvard had 
not met intelligently the difficulties it 
had encountered in previous entrance 
examinations. The entrance units in 
music at Smith College worked on the 
whole satisfactorily, and the schools had 
adjusted their work to the requirements 
of the college. 


Music Appreciation Growing 


P. W. Dykema of the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, read a paper re- 
viewing “Community Music,” in the 
course of which he stated that as a result 
of this movement, while music in the 
smaller center was, of course, simpler 
and less well interpreted than in the 
large cities, the standard of production 
was constantly rising with the steadily 
rising level of intelligence and appreci- 
ation of music and the constant influx 
into the small places of good musicians. 
The appreciation of music was growing 
so rapidly that hundreds of places which 
formerly were content with local soloists 
now insisted upon having persons with a 
national, if not international, reputation. 

As to the quality of community music, 
he said that the developments of the 
past few years had indicated that this 
movement would probably place no limi- 
tations upon development of music as an 
art. Even the best of music could be 
used, providing only that adequate social 
significance resulted from its use. 

“The emphasis in music teaching has 
been too long upon technique,” asserted 
Leon R. Maxwell of New Orleans, in a 
paper discussing the change in the con- 
ception of music teaching. Pupils, he 
concluded, should be classified, and those 
who plainly could not hope to become ex- 
pert performers should be given a mini- 
mum of technical work with “great 
stress on sight-reading, accuracy and 
listening.’”’ These should also be encour- 
aged to broaden their general education 
and thus their music appreciation. 


Urges More Music for Boys 


In a whimsical address on “The Femi- 
nization of Music” Harold Randolph, di- 
rector of Peabody Conservatory, Balti- 
more, deplored the tendency of the 
American man to regard music as a 
superfine medium. He said in part: “In 
a degree not true in other countries, 
women in America constitute a large 
proportion of our music students, teach- 
ers and, nowadays, even managers. Our 
boys too often consider piano playing 
effeminate, and when they grow up to be 
business men show something like con- 
descension to the musician.” He recom- 
mended that every boys’ ,school have a 
department of music and that instruction 
be given by men of a character to Inspire 
youth to emulation. 

’ H. H. Bellamann of Columbia, S. C., 
president of the South Carolina Music 
Teachers’ Association, in a paper on 
“Modern French Piano Music,” conceded 


charm, wit, elegance and irony to the 
younger Gallic composers for this in- 
strument, but stated that there was little 
in their work of ecstasy, power or pas- 
sion. He found their work wanting in 
the essentials of great compositions— 
harmonic variety, significance of the- 
matic material and progression to cli- 
max. 


Expansion in Public School Music 


Edward B. Birge of the University of 
Indiana was chairman of the symposium 
on “The Evolution of Public School 
Music in the United States” at the morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions on Dec. 29, 
when papers were submitted by Os- 
bourne J. McConathy of Evanston, II1.; 
Ralph L. Baldwin of Hartford, Conn.; 
Karl W. Gehrkens of Oberlin, Ohio; Will 
Earhart of Pittsburgh and Mr. Birge. 

Mr. McConathy traced the history of 
public school music from its beginnings 
through Lowell Mason’s instrumentality 
in Boston in 1838 and its progress under 
Luther Whiting Mason in Louisville, Ky., 
and other pioneers. 

Mr. Baldwin, whose paper was read in 
his absence by James D. Price, reviewed 
the forty years from 1860 to 1900, de- 
scribing it as a period of tremendous 
expansion, notwithstanding that before 
public school music was established on a 
firm foundation the leaders in the move- 
ment were obliged to battle against 
heavy odds. 

Mr. Gehrkens, whose subject was “The 
Twentieth Century: a Singing Revival,” 
complained that early systems of school 
music, administered under a drill master, 
had failed to consider the child and his 
feelings, instincts and capacities, and in 
such circumstances music teaching had 
come to mean at the end of the nine- 
teenth century a dreary monotony of un- 
inspiring sight-singing. It took a long 
time for the school authorities to realize 
that the object of art teaching must be 
to make life richer, fuller and nobler, 
but finally lessons were revolutionized, 
and music in the public schools was rap- 
idly coming to be a thing of joy to the 
children themselves and of deep and 
enduring satisfaction to the community. 

Mr. Earhart reviewed the growth of 
choruses and orchestras in the high 
schools and the spread of the system ot 
awarding credits for music study. 

Mr. Birge, in a paper on “Apprecia- 
tion: the Education of the Listener,” 
described as leading factors in the 
growth of appreciation the instructive 
catalogs and records of the phonograph 
companies, including special discs for 
teaching rhythm to children, the series 
of young people’s concerts given by lead-’ 
ing symphonic organizations and the 
music memory contests. He praised the 
work of the Music Supervisors’ National 
Conference and described the National 
Federation of Music Clubs as “the most 
vitalizing factor in the field today.” 

The executive committee will select the 
scene of next year’s convention. 


‘Clara Deeks, soprano, scheduled for 
the Biltmore Friday Morning Musicales 
in New York, on Jan. 5, with John 
Charles Thomas and Alberto Salvi, was 
heard recently in Morristown, Newark, 
Brooklyn, Trenton and Peekskill. 
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An Opportunity for Composers 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 

May I express through your columns 
my appreciation of the decision of the 
International Composers’ Guild of New 
York to give hearings to the works of 


unknown composers? I have no “axe to 
grind.” Years ago—all of twenty now, 
I think—I had an unorthodox desire to 
beard the conductors of leading sym- 
phonies with a small orchestral work on 
the subject of Lucifer’s Fall in Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost.” I did submit it to the 
secretary of one of these organizations— 
and it was returned with a kind note. 
But—well, you know how unacceptable 
mere kindness is! I fancy that things 
may have changed by now, however. I 
have been engaged in teaching for a 
number of years, and it really doesn’t 
matter, especially as I have destroyed 
the score, along with other evidences of 
early folly. But it will be a fine thing 
if other young men, with all their fresh 
enthusiasm, can “get across” their com- 
positions. Here’s my congratulations to 
the International Guild! 
MIDDLE-AGED TEACHER. 
New York, Dec. 28, 1922. 





“Parsifal” in New Dress 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Having seen “Parsifal” once again at 
the Metropolitan, I should feel very 
grateful indeed, if you could tell me 
whether the pre-war scenery of the above 


work has been destroyed or merely set 
aside for the new settings now used? 

It seems such a pity to so utterly de- 
stroy the atmosphere of so supremely 
beautiful a music drama as is “Parsifal” 
by scenery that is flamboyant and utterly 
pagan in spirit and in effect. Those 
who saw it before the war come away 


woefully disappointed and disillusioned, 
and indeed, the present settings received 
scanty praise from those who saw it for 
the first time in its new investiture. 

The former scenery is said to be far 
nearer to Wagner’s conception than even 
that used at Bayreuth. Then why 
should it ever have been discarded for 
new? And how difficult it must be for 
the artists who take part to do their 
best work in surroundings so out of 
place and inappropriate? 

In the first act we missed the magnifi- 
cent oak with its sheltering branches, 
the soft blue waters of the distant lake. 
The flower-garden scene has been sev- 
erely criticized. and in one article I 
noticed that it was likened to the cover- 
ing on a flower-seed catalog, although in 
some instances that would indeed be a 
decided insult to the designer of the 
many attractive covers I have seen. And 
in the new Good Friday scene, gone are 
the gentle beauties of spring and its 
promise of Resurrection. 

Often, I have witnessed the trans- 
formation scenery pass across the stage 
to the noble and stately rhythm of the 
March, the Saviour’s Lament, and the 
approaching sound of bells. Never has 
it seemed in the mystic twilight cumber- 
some or awkward, but always held one 
with its depth of stateliness and beauty. 
It is in this transformation that Wagner 
proves his supreme mastership in the 
art of stage-craft, and the artist who 
has portrayed it so wonderfully has car- 
ried out that same conception in a truly 
beautiful fashion. 

No curtain, however exquisite (and 
Mr. Urban has indeed shown his genius 
here), can have the marvelous effect of 
this transformation. And, sad to say, 
it gives the unappreciative portion of the 
audience an opportunity to clatter away 
like magpies, thereby completely spoiling 
the effect of superb music. 


The Temple of the Grail with its 
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checker-board floor-pattern and _ its 
sombre, dungeon-like interior reminds 
the spectator of the tomb of an Egyptian 
mummy. Can this be a_ sanctuary 
worthy of the Holy Grail? That other 
Temple, with its soft tones of blue and 
rose, was high of dome and graceful of 
column Its atmosphere seemed per- 
meated with the holy mystery of the 
presence of the Divine Chalice, and it 
held the audience rapt and breathless in 
wonder and reverence with its ineffable 
beauty. 

Then, too, it certainly seems incon- 
gruous after Parsifal has slain the swan, 
that the wounded bird is not seen as at 
former performances falling mortally 
wounded from the blue sky above. In- 
stead an esquire brings it from its ob- 
vious resting place behind a bit of stage 
scenery. Why must one have his illu- 
sions so rudely shattered by a disappoint- 
ing neglect of details? While we may, 
cannot we have the rare privilege of so- 
journing, if only for a few hours, in the 
Land of the Holy Grail? And why does 
the dove no longer descend from above 
to hover over Parsifal’s head in the final 
scene? To omit that spoils most com- 
pletely one of the most beautiful and 
impressive tableaux in this unsurpass- 
able masterpiece. 

To present a work artistically, is to 
present it in the spirit in which it is 
composed, and may we not hope that 
sometime in the near future to see 
“Parsifal” in its former investiture and 
to have this stage consecrating festival 
play presented once more in a manner 
that befits the wishes and desires of 
that supreme creative genius Richard 
Wagner? 

F. B. HEIDELOFF. 

Plainfield, N. J., Dec. 29, 1922. 





Recognition of Native Composer 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Let me thank you for the kind notice 
given to my work, recently performed by 
the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra. 

Let me specially tell you how grateful 
I am to have had Mephisto grant space 
to me. 

Indeed, I have received encouragement 
from many sources, all of which proves 
that the American musician is coming 
into a fairer recognition, due in a great 
measure to the endless striving of our 
chief—Mr. Freund. May his labors be 
sweetened with fulfilment of ideals. 

FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN. 

Baltimore, Md., Dec. 28, 1922. 





The Applause Nuisance 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 

While Mephisto is carrying on his 
much-desired propaganda against ap- 
plause at the opera, may he go further 
and stop this nuisance at concerts. 

Let him urge conductors to insist on 
silen‘e between the movements of sym- 
phonies and concertos; silence between 
the movements of quartets, trios, etc., 
at chamber-music recitals, and, if such 
Utopian bliss is conceivable, no hand- 
clapping during groups of closely-related 
songs. 

If Mephisto can accomplish these 
things. then let him change his name, 
for indeed he will be worthy of a seat 
on Olympus. RAY HENDERSON. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 26, 1922. 





Complains of Neglect of Diction in 
Schools 


' To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In the issue of MusSICAL AMERICA for 
Dec. 2 there is an article entitled: “Cor- 
rect Speech the Road to Better Tone in 
Song.” In the musical world one seldom 
meets one who writes so charmingly on 
the subject of vocal diction as does May 
Laird Brown. If your magazine could 
publish more articles of this nature, it 
would be an inestimable help in our great 
national problem of speech unity. 

A democracy owes the best it can 
give to one and all, and this is partic- 
ularly true of speech. Our educational 
institutions as a whole take as little 
trouble as possible to pass on the uni- 





versally recognized form of 4); | 
guage known as accepted stand: 
lish speech. Whatever music: 
do to counteract this lamentab|. | ., 
of the general school and colleg I be 
a boon to thousands of studen:. 
students to talk nonsense on t} hs 
of English speech is a pity, bu: 
tion teachers and singing te: ie 
dogmatize on a subject about w! } ¢p, 
seldom take the trouble to k 
thing, is plain and simple graf: x; 
ing teachers must bear in mi: | ;},. 
although singing diction must ail 
sity differ in certain respects f 
of speech, they are still dealing 
English language. It is all ¢ 
that foreign teachers of marvel 
cal ability try to create an Eng) 
guage to suit their unwieldy 
tongues, and this they often do in ¢), 
name of music. It is not mus: Which 
imposes the ridiculous upon our |g». 
guage; it is the ill-equipped teacher wh, 
does that. That is why so many of , 
welcome the articles of Miss Brown whey 
they appear from time to time. . 

M. E. DeWitt 

New York City, Dec. 20, 1922. 
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The Marvelous Personality of 
Schumann Heink 


Dear Mephisto: 
Your writings in the issue of Dee, ) 
have been most interesting and illunj. 


nating from every standpoint. I was 
particularly impressed with your brief 
article regarding the marvelous persop. 
ality of Schumann Heink. There is zy 
denying the fact that the greatest artists 
are the greatest sympathizers with 
humanity. There is also no denying the 
fact that there is a certain mysterioy 
something, call it magnetism if you will, 
which runs between the performer and 
the audience, and if that performer has 
developed a life of appreciation, of service 
to humanity, kindness, and forgetfulness 
of self, he is absolutely sure to transfer 
it to his audience. Great artists ar 
first great men and women. 
FREDERIC TILLOTSON. 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 19, 1922. 





Morality in Music 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
A discussion which has arisen in a class 
in drama, here, over a statement in the 


text book by its author, has prompted 

me to ask your opinion. ‘Music has n 

moral quality.” “Morality enters into art 

only when art deals with human nature.” 

The instructor has asked my opinion as 

a musician, and I do not agree with the 

statement; he does. I am asking this as af 
representative of MUSICAL AMERICA II 
this remote field for your more authori 
tative opinion on this question. 

Also, can music of itself—detached 
from program or label—express the in- 
moral as well as the moral, or is it 4 
matter of what is read into it? I believe 
that music of itself can only express 
moral thoughts. Will you be so kind as 
lend the weight of your opinion to either 
side of the discussion? 

JAMES SPENCER. 

Adrian College, Adrian Mich., Dec. ~ 
1922. 





From Out the East 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


I enjoy the MusicaAL AMERICA Ve! 
much, and have been endeavoring (to !" 
terest my Japanese students in a 
trust this coming year will be a success!!! 
one for MUSICAL AMERICA. 

EVELYN RICKEL. 

Yokohama, Japan, Dec. 10, 1922. 
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- Sf PORTLAND SYMPHONY GIVES FINE PROGRAM 





‘sig Oregon City Hears D’Alvarez 
fol as Soloist—College Chorus 
in Christmas Concert 
By Irene Campbell 

ny. PoRTLAND, ORE., Dec. 30.—The Port- 
Mand Symphony was heard in its third 
concert of the season, with Marguerite 
p’Alvarez, contralto, as soloist, at the 
Heilig Theater on Dec. 20. Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony was the orchestra’s 
B principal number, played beautifully un- 
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n a class 


THE 
HARP VOCAL 
ENSEMBLE 


der the leadership of Carl Denton. Much 


applause was also accorded the perform- 
ance of the “Tannhauser” Overture and 
Ippolitoff-Ivanoff’s “Cortége du Sardar,” 
from the “Caucasian Sketches.” Mme. 
D’Alvarez impressed her auditors with 
her singing of the aria, “Divinités du 
Styx” from Gluck’s “Alceste,” Bizet’s 
“Agnus Dei,” the Seguidilla from “Car- 
men” and numbers by Tchaikovsky and 
other composers. The orchestra gave 
good support. 

The orchestra management is gratified 
at the interest being taken by local teach- 
ers in the Symphony Society Bulletin of 
Educational Notes. Mrs. Clifford Moore 
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NELLIE ZIMMER 


(NATIONALLY KNOWN HARP SOLOIST) 


WITH HER HARP TRIO, SUPPORTED BY 
MARIO CAPPELLIE, Tenor 
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THE UNITED STATES. 
etached 


the int SEASONS. 


THE HARP VOCAL ENSEMBLE IS THE FIRST AND ORIGINAL HARP TRIO TO TOUR 
IT IS IN ITS FIFTH SEASON PLAYING OVER FIFTY CON- 


CERTS ON EACH TOUR AND RETURNING TO SOME CITIES FOUR CONSECUTIVE 
PRESS COMMENTS ON APPLICATION. 
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{ Few Dates Available in East 
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cessful MRS. ZELLA E. ANDREWS, 


9 ALLIE E. BARCUS, 
_ Worth, Texas. 


ANNA CRAIG BATES, 732 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo., monthly throughout the season. 


MARY E. BRECKISEN, 354 Irving St., Toledo, 


Ohio. 
St., Portland, Ore. 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. 


fontaine, Ohio. 


man, Texas. 





cent, Rochester, N. Y. 





and Southeast 
MANAGEMENT 


SHERMAN K. SMITH, Concert Artists, 25 W. 86th St., New York 








Leonard Bldg., 
Spokane, Wash., January, 1923. 
1006 College Ave., 


MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 160 E. 68th 


DORA A. CHASE, Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton 
Y., February 1, 1923. 
ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Belle- 
Miami, Fla., Feb.; Wichita, 
Kans., March; Columbus, O., June. 


BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key College, Sher- 
JEANETTE CURREY FULLER, 50 Erion Cres- 


During March and April 








CARA 


Fort 
Diego, Calif. 
TRAVIS SEDBERRY 


Kansas City, Mo. 


apolis. 
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GRIMLAND, Memphis, 
Tenn. For Booklets, address Clifton, Texas. 

MRS. JULIUS ALBERT JAHN, Dallas Academy 
of Music, Dallas, Texas. 

MAUDELLEN LITTLEFIELD, Kansas City Con- 


servatory of Music, 


CLARA B. LOCHRIDGE, 1116 Cypress St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, February 7th, 1923. 

CARRIE MUNGER LONG, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., 
Chicago, IIL, classes held monthly through 
the year except February-March in Indian- 


Information and Booklet Upon Request 


and Mrs. Ella Cornell Jesse were among 
those who gathered groups of students 
for an hour of study of the themes of 
the symphony prior to the concert. 
David Campbell pianist and head of the 
Ellison-White Conservatory, gave an in- 
teresting lecture on the program, which 
was largely attended. [Illustrations on 
two pianos were played by Mr. Campbell 
and one of his pupils. 

Francis Richter, Portland’s pianist 
and composer, was the soloist at the 
meeting of the MacDowell Club on Dec. 
19. He played a program of Beethoven, 
Chopin and Liszt numbers and three com- 
positions by himself. 

At a recent meeting of the Society of 
Oregon Composers the following were 
elected to membership: Laura Averill of 
Pendleton, Mrs. Maurice Seitz, Henri A. 
Keates, Mrs. June McMillan Ordway, 
Mrs. C. Lee Thompson, all of Portland, 
and H. C. Pearson of Hillboro. 

The Orpheus Male Chorus, under the 
leadership of William Mansell Wilder, 
was heard in a delightful program at the 
luncheon of the Women’s Research Club, 
given on Dec. 18 at the Multnomah Hotel. 
Nina Dressel, contralto, was heard in a 
group of songs, with Harold Graham at 
the piano. 

Twenty-two Portland girls have or- 
ganized a Beaux Arts Society, and the 
first of a series of concerts planned by 
them was given on Dec. 11. Eleanor 
Allen, president of the society, gave a 
talk on the purpose of the organization, 
which was followed by a delightful pro- 
gram. Mary Bullock and Ida May Cook 
played a Suite by Chaminade; Kathryn 
Sharkey, violinist, gave the “Zigeuner- 
weisen” of Sarasate, and Leona Mourton, 


Marion Bennett, Duva Agnew and Ruth 
Agnew were heard in vocal numbers. 
The accompanists were Jean Harper and 
Margaret Notz. 


The Reed College Chorus of sixty 
voices, under the leadership of Elizabeth 
Gore, gave its eleventh annual Christmas 
concert before an audience that filled the 
college chapel on Dec. 14. A special fea- 
ture of the program was the singing of 
the Sanctus from the “St. Cecilia Mass,” 
with tenor solo by Alfred Young. The 
men’s chorus, with Miss Isabelle Blake 
as soprano soloist, gave an Old French 
Christmas Song, arranged by Frank 
Damrosch, and hymn of the seventeenth 
century, arranged by Junest. “The 
Sleep of the Child Jesus,” by Gevaert, 
was beautifully sung by the women’s 
chorus. Alice Johnson was the organ 
accompanist. 


A. F. Adams of the Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau, New York, was a Portland visi- 
tor last week, conferring with officials of 
the Elwyn Concert Bureau with refer- 
ence to future concert business in the 
Pacific Northwest. The Elwyn Bureau 
is one of the seven bureaus in the United 
States that recently became affiliated 
under the name of the Associated Musi- 
cal Bureaus of the United States. 

A program of Beethoven compositions 
was presented by members of the Cad- 
man Musical Club on Dec. 5. Vocal solos 
were given by Mrs. W. Harrison, Mrs. 
Carl Grisen, Mrs. Charles Campbell, 
Mrs. C. F. Easter, Mrs. Harold Bayley 
and Mrs. C. W. Weilding; piano numbers 
by Mrs. D. Tandy Hunt and Mrs. George 
E. Jeffery and violin numbers by Mrs. 
C. M. Shipley. 





To Improve Music in Texas Schools 

Houston, TEx., Dec. 30.—At a meet- 
ing of the State Teachers Association 
held here from Nov. 30 to Dec. 2 the 
need for improving the music courses 
in the public schools was the subject of 
a paper read by Julia D. Owen of Nava- 
sota, chairman of the department of 
public school music of the Texas Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. Among the re- 
commendations made were: That music 
supervisors be appointed for all schools, 
urban and rural. That efforts be made 
toward making “good music popular and 
popular music good.” That the music 
memory contests be continued and ex- 
tended. That every club give an annual 
concert and community sing in its rural 
districts. 


McALESTER, OKLA. 


Dec. 30.—The meeting of the Juvenile 
Music Club held at the Parish House re- 
cently was largely attended, and the pro- 
gram was especially interesting. There 
were piano solos by Lorene Bleecker, 
Dorothy Olinger, Ruth Oman, Catherine 
Estes, Elizabeth Morley, Mildred Coffield, 
Lucile Stubbs, Carol Griffin, Helen 
Beaty, Mary Porter, Mary Edwards and 
Frances Golden. Duets were given by 
Lahoma Whitaker and Joanna McCabe, 
Virginia Hotchkiss and Doris Greer, 
Freda Mae and Violet Manville. Fran- 


TUPI Rel. 


Dunning System of Improved Music Study for Beginners, in. 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED. 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th Street, New York City. 
Normal Classes as Follows: 

IDA GARDNER, 15 West Fifth St., Tulsa, Okla. 

MATTHEWS GARRETT, Mission 

School of Music, 181 West Washington, San 


Hill 
1923 


ces Gelbert and Jane Cox were heard in 
readings, and Mary Porter gave a short 
sketch of the life of Beethoven. The 
kindergarten and Mrs. Hotchkiss’ class 
each sang a number, and Alberta Mary 
Sites was the vocal soloist. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Dec. 30.—F rida Stjerna, soprano, was 
the principal soloist in a recent radio 
concert given under the auspices of the 
Evening News and Express. The singer 
was heard in Scandinavian and Swedish 
folk melodies, songs in German and Eng- 
lish and an aria from Massenet’s “Héro- 
diade.” The other artists were Bertram 
Simon, violinist, and Walter Dunham, 
pianist. 


Alfred Cortot, pianist, will make a 
Western tour that will carry him to the 
Coast after the holidays. He will play in 
Chicago on Jan. 7, Cedar Rapids on Jan. 
9 and Kenosha on Jan. 12. 


Dmitry Dobkin, tenor, has been booked 
by his manager, Annie Friedberg, for 
appearances in Scranton, Pa., Jan. 21, 
and Greensboro, N. C., Feb. 24. 


Winifred Marshall, soprano, will ap- 
pear in Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 16, and 
Scranton, Pa., Jan. 21. 
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WHY? 


Los Angeles, January, ’23. 


Bldg., Chicago, Dallas, Tex., Jan. and June, 


MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 5011 Worth 


1515 Linwood Blvd., Aug. 1. 


ISABEL M. 


ton, 


TONE, 469 Grand View St., 
Angeles, Calif, April 16 and June 18, 1923. 
MRS. S. L. VAN NORT, 2815 Helena St., Hous- 
Texas. 
MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East llth St., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. a 
ANNA W. WHITLOCK, 1100 Hurley Ave., Fort : 


HARRIET BACON MacDONALD, 825 Orchestra | 





St., Dallas, Texas. 

VIRGINIA RYAN, Studio 828 Carnegie Hall, New 
York City, Jan. and March. 

LAURA JONES RAWLINSON, Portland, Ore., 61 
North 16th, June 19, 1923; Seattle, Wash., 


Los 


Worth, Texas. 
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SPOKANE, WASH.—Mary I. Short pre- 
sented ten of her pupils in a piano recital 
at Sherman Clay Hall recently. 
ok By ok 
AUBURN, N. Y.—Piano pupils of Mrs. 
Frank Hanlon were heard in a recital 
recently at the home of their instructor. 
ca ok ok 


AUBURN, N. Y.—Vera Hill, soprano; 
Emma E. Koenig, pianist, and Charles 
W. King, flautist, appeared before mem- 
bers of the Auburn Musical Arts Society 
at a dinner given at the Osborne House 


recently. i age 


LEXINGTON, Ky.—A recital by voice, 
piano and violin students of the Hamil- 
ton College Music Department was given 
in the college chapel on Dec. 18. Pupils 
of Helen Hair, piano teacher, gave a 


recital on Dec. 16. 
oe Ea ok 


MapIson, WIs.—Mildred Mereness, so- 
prano soloist at the First Congregational 
Church, gave a recital in the church re- 
cently, singing arias by Mozart, Meyer- 
beer and Verdi, besides groups of songs. 
Margaret Otterson was the accompanist. 

* * * 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA.— Two songs 
composed by Arthur Fickenscher of the 
University of Virginia faculty were in- 
cluded in the pageant, “The Light of 
Albemarle,” which formed part of the 
home-coming celebration in Charlottes- 


ville. 
* * *@ 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—A quartet composed 
of Mrs. Vida McCullough McClure, so- 
prano; Mrs. Jane Packham Alexander, 
contralto; Minard Lozier, tenor, and 
Harold Gittings, bass, entertained the 
Quota Club on Dec. 18, at the Fort Pitt 


Hotel. 
+ * * 


PITTsBURGH, PA.—Tribute was paid to 
Adolph M. Foerster, the dean of Pitts- 
burgh’s composers, when Gertrude Sykes 
King, Ruth Diethorne, Max Silverman, 
Joseph Replogle and Oscar L. Helfen- 


ot 




















bein, local musicians, gave a program of 
his works for broadcasting by radio. 
* * 


VT.—The 
mittee of the Montpelier Woman’s Club 


MONTPELIER, Music Com- 
presented its second concert at the 
Woman’s Club Rooms. Helen Annas, 
pianist, and Perley Pitkin, baritone, 
were heard in numbers by Bach, Mozart, 
Schumann, Verdi, Chopin and other 
composers. aa 


Fort WortH, TEex.—The Thirteenth 
Annual Sacred Concert of the Harmony 
Club, was given at the First Methodist 
Church, under the leadership of Carl 
Venth. Works by Kremser, Grieg, and 
Borodine were presented and the pro- 
gram was broadcasted by the Fort 
Worth Star Telegram. | 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—The Jamestown 
Trio, composed of Raymond B. Eldred, 
violinist; Enrico Tamburini, ’cellist, and 
Albert A. Walker, pianist, was heard 
in a recital at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Delevan Curtiss. The merit of each 
artist was disclosed in works of Bee- 
thoven, Schumann and Saint-Saéns. 

NEwARK, N. J.—A Christmas concert 
at the South Side High School included 
solos by Clarence Talisman, violinist; 
Lorraine Saylor, contralto; and Emma 
Mitchel, pianist. The school orchestra 
of fifty players, conducted by Philip 
Gordon, music instructor at the school, 
played Flotow’s , Martha” Overture. 

Los ANGELES, CAL.—Pupils of Charles 
Bowes, voice teacher and coach, gave a 
program of operatic excerpts before the 
Friday Morning Club, acquitting them- 
selves in promising manner. The young 
artists were Corinne Harris, Ted Har- 
vey, Mabel Heine, Annette Harvey, 
Gemma Casaretta, Cordelia Story and 


Frances Lewis. 
* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Mrs. J. Malcolm 
Angus, soprano soloist of the Madison 


MUSICIAN 8S’ 


Avenue Presbyterian Church, has re- 
signed to accept a similar position at the 
First Baptist Church of Troy. Mrs. 
Louise Beeman Haefner, has resigned as 
contralto soloist of the First Presby- 
terian Church Choir and will join the 
choir of the First Baptist Church, Troy. 


O1L City, PA.—A large number of 
members and guests of the Schubert 
Club, attended the last regular program 
before the holidays, in the clubrooms at 
Carnegie Library, Monday evening, Dec. 
18. The program was divided into two 
parts: Scotch Folk Songs, and Christ- 
mas Carols and Songs. The rooms were 
prettily decorated with Christmas trim- 
mings. 

* ok ok 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Music Club 
of the Government Hotels, conducted by 
Claude Robeson, made its first appear- 
ance of the season recently in several 
well chosen choruses. The Club was 
assisted by Gray Roberts, tenor of New 
York. The Club, numbering about 
seventy-five members, is composed of 
women of the Government departments 
residing in these hotels. 

ok * * 

JOPLIN, Mo.—Under the leadership of 
T. Frank Coulter, the Joplin High School 
Orchestra was heard in the first of a 
series of winter concerts given at the 
High School Auditorium on Dec. 11. The 
program included “Danse Macabre” by 
Saint-Saéns and an intermezzo from 
“The Jewels of the Madonna.” The or- 
chestra was assisted by the Girls’ Glee 
Club and Mrs. Herbert Hakan, soprano. 


WEATHERFORD, TEX.—On Music Rally 
Day, observed here recently in ‘Amer- 
ican Education” Week, two local teachers 
arranged special programs. In the stu- 
dio of Mrs. E. P. Sawtelle, piano num- 
bers were played by Elizabeth Knox, 
Rowena Doss and Clara Pickard. At 
Weatherford College Studio the pupils 
of Mary Johnston presented a program 
of piano works. Papers were read on 
musical subjects. 

* * * 

MILTON, ORE.—Columbia College Con- 
servatory held its monthly recital this 
week in the college auditorium. The re- 
cital was given by pupils of the various 
departments of the conservatory. Those 
appearing were: Mary Compton, Vir- 
ginia Shangle, Gerita Miller, Jeanette 
Miller, Viola Coliner, Loraine Crawford, 
Roy Metcalf, Eva Wells, Jean Graybeal, 
Merit McCoy, Lydia Huff, Norma Coyle, 
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Milton Henninger, Veva Bentle. 4... 
Schroeder and Jessie Nielson | ')) 
Lg * * 

WHEELING, W. VA.—Music |: 5). | 
this city heard a program of yy. of 
merit at the St. James’ Luthera: Chura 
under the leadership of Bess M, hs 4 
han. Assisting the church quar +; \,/me” 
John O’Connor, tenor, and Da, | Der 
iels, violinist. Mr. O’Connor w, heal 
in Harker’s “God Shall Wipe Aya 
and Stoughton’s “I Will Lift |, y; 
Eyes.” Mr. Daniels played w ». \° 
Bach-Wilhelmj and Tchaikovsk, p,,) 

Carl Nestmann, organist, was a! heard 


in several excellent numbers. 
+ ok * 


LONG BEACH, CAL.—A con 
given recently at the First Pres 
Church by Ada Potter Wiseniay 
prano; Ingwald Wicks, 
Matthias, soprano; Mrs. Wicks 2 
Keltey, accompanists. Mrs. \ 
gave old songs in Colonial costum: 
the Elks Memorial Services, th. 
was given by Ethel Willard 
Theodore Arbeely, bass, and a 
led by Rolla Alford. For Ame: 
tion Day, at Polytechnic High Sch 
Rotary Boys Band played a ver, 
esting program. 

aa x ok 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The De 


T. S. Lovette, pianist and soprano ». 
spectively, gave a program at the te 
given in their studio on Sunday after. 
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Lux 
Concert Party of New York, compen 
of Marie Caslova, violinist; Ruth Wj 
liams, soprano, and Abram Chassis 
pianist, assisted Harry E. Mueller, op. 
ganist and choirmaster of the Firs 
Congregational Church at his music| 
vesper service on Dec. 17. Mr. and Mr 
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noon, Dec. 17. Mrs. Lovette was thing of 
soloist at the December meeting of thillfish a 
Mississippi Club. m the 
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WALLA WALLA, WASH.—In a progran, 
which included works by Bach, Gaynor 
Rheinberger and Blumenthal 
the Whitman Conservatory presented th 
following pupils: Betty Carol Weather 
man, Walter Shields, Reeves Malcolm 
Delpha Woodward, Esther Borleski, an 
Ethelind Peacock, pianists; Alice Neeley 
Carol Ely, Kenneth Morrow, and Cathe 
A quartet consist 
ing of Martha Armentrout, soprano: 
Wallace 
Allen, tenor, and Joe Tewinkle, bass 
made its appearance on Dec. 19 and 


Forster, 


rine Miller, vocalists. 


Vashta Hoskins, contralto; 


sang exceptionally well. 
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Clarence Adler Mr. and Mrs. Ross David Lebegott Studios Henrietta Speke-Seeley Gis 
PIANIST—PEDAGOGUE VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE THE ART OF SINGING TEACHER OF SINGING , 

Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York Sherwood Studios, 58 West 57th Street EDWARD LEBEGOTT and Assistants Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, New York A joi 

a = ——_—— - 66 West 77th Street, New York Schuyler 0506 Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., New York Armstr 








Sol Alberti 
PIANIST—COACH—A CCOMPANIST 
65 West 71st St. 
Residence: 255 Ft. Washington Ave., New York 
‘Phone Wadsworth 1989 


The American Institute of © 
Applied Music Thirty-seventh Season 


212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 ; 


Ella Bachus-Behr 
231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 

















Eugene Bernstein 
Teacher of Piano 
Studio: 22 West 85th Street, New York 
Phone: Schuyler 2365 





The Boice Studio 
SUSAN 8S. BOICE, Soprano 
Teacher of the Art of Singing 
57 West 75th Street, New York 

Schuyler 1337 





Jan van Bommel 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 303 Carnegie Hall, New York 
684 St. Nicholas Ave. Audubon 1673 
William S. Brady 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 


LYRIC DICTION 


May Laird Brown 


Voice and Phonetics of 
Italian, French, Spanish, German, 


English 
| West 89th St., New York _ Riverside 2605 


Dudley Buck 


471 West End Ave. 


Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 











Teacher of Singing 
Phone Schuyler 6870 





Mme. Kathryn Carylna 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Defects of tone production eradicated. French 
and Italian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th St., 
N. Y. ‘Phone 5910 Schuyler. 





Ernest Carter 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
115 East 69th St., 


Address: New York 


ee co) ne York City 7 
CON DUCTOR—COACH— 
John Warren Erb AOGOMPANISY 
Tel. Columbus 2297 
Address: 37 West 72nd Street, New York 


Frank Farrell 
CONCERT PIANIST 
Address Music League of America 
8 East 34th St., New York City 


Coach for Concert 
Frances Foster and Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 334 West 84th Street 
Tel. Schuyler 1049 


Thomas Franco _—Violinist—Teacher 
From Elementary Instruction to 
Artistic Perfection 
181 E. 75th St., N. Y. Rhindr. 5441 
1575 Flatbush, Bklyn. Mansfield 3179 


George Hamlin CONCERT TENOR 


Instruction in Singing and English 

Diction 

November Ist to May 15th: 1070 Madison Ave., 

New York; June Ist to November Ist: Lake 
Placid, Adirondack Mts., N. Y 


Charles Hargreaves 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Tenor 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company 
257 West 86th Street, New York. Schuyler 5910 
Victor Harris 
Teacher of singing in all its branches 
The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 
Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 
Accompaniste 
Carnegie Hall, 1013, New York. Circle 1350 
The Heartt-Dreyfus 
STUDIOS: Voice and Modern Languages 
Address: Gamut Club Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Ethel Glenn Hier 
COMPOSER—PIANIST 
Teacher of harmony and piano 
Studio: 311 West 75th Street, New York City 


Helen Allen Hunt 
CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Saturdays, 1702 Walnut St., Philadelphia 














Studios: 

















Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 
8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 
York. 








8623 Rhinelander 


Tel. 


Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 





Caroline Lowe 
(Caroline Lowe Hovey) 
TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studio, 50 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


Albert Marsh 


Teacher of Oboe 
24 West 45th St., New York 











E. Presson Miller 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 826 Carnegie Hall, New York. Circle 1350 


Philipp Mittell VIOLINIST 

; Teacher of Many Well Known Artists 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Ave., New York 
Phone Circle 6130 


Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 
CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 

216 W. 56th St. ‘Phone Circle 1505 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprano 
Voice Culture Repertoire 
166 West 58th St. New York City 
Phone Circle 9948 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
257 West 104th St., New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 


Adele Luis Rankin Lyriec-Coloratura 


Soprano 
Concerts—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York ‘Phone Bryant 1274 


William Reddick composer PIANIST 
Instruction—Coaching 
Organist, Central Presbyterian Church 
Studio: 593 Madison Avenue, New York 
Plaza 3477 
Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 











Studio: 





Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 


Studio, 144 East 62d St., New York 























Charles Gilbert Spross 
COMPOSER—PIANIST 
Coaching—Accompanying 

115 East 34th Street 
Telephone: Murray Hill 9827 


Tues. and Fri. (other days by appointment) 








Anne Stevenson 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
257 West 86th St. 
Telephone Schuyler 2015 


Wm. Stickles 
Teacher of Voice 


Studio: Carnegie Hall 1013 
Res. "Phone Wadsworth 9722 


Charles Tamme 
Vocal Teacher and Coach 
264 West 93d St., New York 


Schuyler 0675 


H. Whitney Tew 








“The aaa | Development of the 
entury”’ 
241 W. 72nd St. 2 Col. 2983 
Carl Venth 


DEAN OF FINE ARTS 
Texas Woman’s College, Ft. Worth, Tex 


Crystal Waters 
SINGER OF SONGS 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 9 West 47th St., New ¥ 
Phone Bryant 8321 


Dorsey Whittington 
American Pianist 
Studio: 13 West 82nd St., New York 
as i Schuyler 3955 
Mary Louise Woelber 
Formerly of Wagenhals and Kemre 
Special Training—Spoken Song—Piar gue 





810 Carnegie Hall New York 





Nikola Zan Grand Opera Bari‘or¢ 
(Prague Opera 


Exponent of the Lamperti meth« 
Studio: 168 West 58th St., New Y 


eee Telephone Circle 3900 
Zerfhi 


Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interf« 
The Logically Correct Method of \ 
oduction 
Studio: 309 West 78th Street, NEW 
py Phone—Schuyler 9139 
; Director Zuro 
Josiah Zuro Geese C 
Coaching and Teaching | 
Studio: Rivoli Theatre, 744 Sevent! 
New York City Phone Cir 
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al ew Year Welcomed with Music in Many 
riot New York Churches 


Dan. Musical programs in New York aided 




















e Awayl yshering in the New Year, many pro- 
UD Mine ams of chime and carol numbers being 
Works by adcast by radio. At St. Thomas’ 
Prof, ht veh, Louise Homer, contralto, sang a 
nso heard ° at the choral Watch Night service. 

_ bells of St. Patrick’s Cathedral were 

eard in a midnight series of numbers 
“"'° Wasi ich included many familiar hymns. 


terian -himes of Old Trinity Church again 
“ pa their message for hundreds of 
niles by means of wireless, the strains 
¢ “Nearer, My God, to Thee” and “Lead, 
rindly Light” being carried through 
ransmitters from steeple to crypt and 
hence to the broadcasting towers of the 
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utnam J merican Telegraph and Telephone Com- 
+ duartey aa any. 
Pr icaniza. - 
Chool, the American Music Guild to Sponsor 


“ry inter. 


Concerts in Town Hall 


The American Music Guild, which was 
ounded a year ago by several of the 






















De Luye - 
composedfmmounger American composers, has 
uth Wi.fliroused so much interest through its 


eries of private concerts that it has 
hunched a series of three subscription 
oncerts to be given in Town Hall this 
eason. The first was scheduled to be 
iven on the evening of Jan. 3. The ob- 
ect of the Guild is not only to bring 
‘orthy American works to the attention 
f the public and to encourage the writ- 
mg of new serious works, but to estab- 
ish a place for the American composer 
m the growing internationalism of musi- 
al art. It is the hope of the Guild that 
he movement will have a lasting effect 
n American music and will take its 
lace in the history of art as have the 
arious societies in European countries. 
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rogram for Viola and Contrabass Given 
at Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Thaddeus Rich, concertmaster of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, assisted by An- 
onio Torello, contrabass, gave a concert 
t the Metropolitan Museum of Art on 
he evening of Dec. 24. Mr. Rich played 
ouis Aubert’s Sonata in A Minor for 
jiola, numbers by Joseph Marchand, 
ean Francois d’Andrieu, Carlo Tessarini 
nd Haydn, and was joined by Mr. 
orello in a performance of A. Lo- 
enziti’s Symphonie Concertante for Vi- 
ble d’ Amour and Contrabass. 


t consist 
soprano’ 
Wallace 
le, bass 
19 and 





Give Recital at Bowery Mission 


A joint recital was given by Marion 
Armstrong, Scotch-Canadian soprano; 
largel Giuck, violinist and Val Peavey, 
jianist, under the management of the 
Betty Tillotson Concert Bureau, at the 
Bowery Mission, New York, on Dec. 19. 
ointmentifagliss Armstrong sang songs by Giordani, 
ampra, Salter and a group of old 

scottish airs. Miss Gluck played two 

rroups of compositions by Dvorak- 

‘reisler, Brahms, Hochstein, Corelli- 
lartini-Kreisler, and Wieniawski, and 

Ir. Peavey gave a group by Beethoven 

tnd Leschetizky. The artists were highly 

raised by Mr. Baker, superintendent 
f the Mission, for the fine performance. 














Lectures on Bird Music 


Charles Bowman Hutchins, naturalist 
nd authority on bird music, is being 
leard with much interest in many cities 
hroughout the country in his lectures on 
‘Music of the Wild” and the “Natural 
istory of Music.” Besides illustrating 
arlous phases of the lectures with songs, 
ir. Hutchins draws pictures of birds in 
ler natural setting. He has appeared 

many schools and colleges and is 
wW making bookings for two years in 
“vance. He is assisted in his work by 
n Owen, soprano and harpist. 


leveland Orchestra to Play in New York 


The Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai 
Kemp conductor, will give its first 


ew York concert of the season in Car- 

‘fle Hall on the evening of Jan. 23. 

n rram will include Rachmaninoff’s 
ny No. 2, Loeffler’s “La Mort de 
es” and Strauss’ “Don Juan.” 


ye 
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Carl V. Lachmund Addresses Parents 


atl V. Lachmund gave a lecture on 
RK ‘ome Things Parents Should Know and 
0" in the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium on 
°Uth Broadway, Yonkers, on the eve- 
“ng of Dee. 18. The lecture was illus- 
“ated by pupils of various ages from 


;ran’ 






Dale Pani Everts in New Youks Week. 


the Lachmund Conservatory of Piano 
Playing, and by a group of numbers 
played by the Duo-Art. Those who took 
part were Mae Davis, Lee McCabe, 
Eugenia Foste, Margaret Murray, 
Jeannette Wilson, Estelle Klatz, Ruth 
Siller, Arnim Franke, K. Louise Sim- 
monds, Anita De Lee, Prudence Louise 
Rhoads, Adelaide Turney, Eloise Franke, 
Jessie Bernstein, Marguerite Kelly, 
Dorothy Hornig, William Reese, Douglas 
Fraser, Virginia Brown, Arthur Nell, 
Joseph Linder and Elizabeth M. Potter. 





“The Bohemians” Honor Thibaud 


A reception in honor of Jacques Thi- 
baud was given by “The Bohemians” on 
the evening of Jan. 1 at the Harvard 
Club in West Forty-fourth Street, at 
which more than 100 New York musi- 
cians greeted the distinguished French 
violinist. Mr. Thibaud did not play, but 
he made a graceful little speech in ac- 
knowledgment of the Club’s welcome 
and the address of greeting by Rubin 
Goldmark, its vice-president. The musi- 
cal program consisted of Arnold Schoén- 
berg’s “Verklarte Nacht” Sextet, which 
received a fine performance by the Letz 
Quartet, with the assistance of Hugo 
Kortschak and Paul Kafer. 





Augusta Cottlow to Return for Recital 
in Aeolian Hall 


Augusta Cottlow, pianist, left New 
York this week for a short tour, from 
which she will return in time for her 
Aeolian Hall recital on Jan. 19. There- 
after she will make an extended tour of 
the South and Middle West. Her book- 
ings include several return engagements 
and an appearance with the Minneapolis 
Symphony. Her Aeolian Hall program 
will include Sonatas by Beethoven and 
MacDowell, a Chopin Ballade and the 
Liszt “Mephisto” Waltz. 





Musicians Attend New Year Reception 


An old-fashioned New Year’s Day re- 
ception, given on Monday by Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert E. Johnston at their home, 
505 West End Avenue, was attended by 
many musicians as well as other guests. 
Among those present were Mr. and Mrs. 
Beniamino Gigli, John Charles Thomas, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jean Gerardy, Mr. and 
Mrs. Giuseppe De Luca, Miss Anna 
Fitziu, Miss Susanne Keener, Miss Clara 
Deeks, Mme. Delia Valeri, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fortune Gallo, Mr. and Mrs. G. Viafora, 
Paul Ryman and Erwin Nyiregyhazi. 





Ziegler Institute Takes Holiday Recess 


The Ziegler Institute of Normal Sing- 
ing closed its classes for the holidays 
with a lecture by Mme. Ziegler on “‘Soul- 
ful Expression.” The lecture was the 
fourth in the series which is being given 
by Mme. Ziegler. The talk was followed 
by a discussion of the subject by those 
present and papers were read by Anita 
Palmer, Mary Charlon and Bessie Lamp- 
son. Julia Edick of Johnstown, N. Y., 
received her certificate from the junior 
course on this occasion, when the first 
and latest phonographic records of her 
work were released. The next “Caruso 
Breath Course” and the senior opera 
course, the latter under the supervision 
of Ernst Knoch, will reassemble on 
Jan. 9. 





Rogers Pupil Sings in Greenwich 

Alfred A. Finch, baritone, a pupil of 
Francis Rogers, gave a song recital in 
the Greenwich, Conn., Y. M. C. A., on 
Dec. 15. He sang three groups of classic 
and modern songs and a number of en- 
cores. He was assisted by Mabel Deegan, 
violinist. 








Opera Excerpts at Capitol Theater 

A potpourri of opera excerpts was 
included in the musical program given 
at the Capitol Theater, New York, under 
the management of S. L. Rothafel, dur- 


ing the week beginning Dec. 31. These 
included the Prelude to “Lohengrin,” 
given by the orchestra under Erno 


Rapee; the Prologue to “Pagliacci,” by 
Erik Bye, baritone; the aria, “M’Appari” 
from “Martha,” by Frederick Jaegel, 
tenor; the Miserere from “Trovatore” by 
Evelyn Herbert, soprano, Robert Davis, 
tenor, and a chorus and the “Dance of the 
Hours” from Ponchielli’s “Gioconda” by 
the ballet corps, headed by Maria Gam- 
barelli, Alexander Oumansky, Doris Niles 
and Thalia Zanou. Betsy Ayres was the 
soloist in the prologue to the principal 
motion picture. 





Wolfsohn Bureau and Music League Re- 
move Offices to Fisk Building 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau and the 
Music League of America, which have 
occupied a suite of rooms on the top 
floor of the Ditson Building in East 


Thirty-fourth Street for the last two 
years, removed cheir offices to a new suite 
in the Fisk Building, Fifty-seventh 
Street and Broadway, on Jan. 1. 





Singers from Quirke Studios Heard 


Josephine Caka, an American soprano 
of Czech varentage, and pupil of Conal 
O’C. Quirke, sang for the radio in New- 
ark recently. Her program included 
“Red Roses,” by her teacher, who was 
at the piano. Oscar Steele, baritone, was 
cordially received at a Masonic gather- 
ing in Washington, D. C., recently. In 
addition to a number of operatic arias 
he sang “Your Voice” by Mr. Quirke. 





Susan S. Boice oa Music Committee of 
Park Avenue Baptist Church 

Susan S. Boice, teacher of singing, 
has been appointed a member of the 
music committee of the Park Avenue 
Baptist Church. The other members, 
all well-known amateur musicians, are 
William M. Crane, Dr. Emmett L. Holt, 
Samuel R. Bishop and Mrs. Cornelius 
Woelfkin. Porter Atlee and Carolyn 
Atlee, students of Miss Boice, were solo- 
ists in a presentation of the Saint-Saéns 


Oratorio in White Plains, on Dec. 24. 
Miss Atlee has been engaged for a series 
of musicales at the Central Y. W. C. A. 
Grace Potter Brimlowe has been re- 
engaged as soprano soloist of the Living- 
ston Church, New Brunswick, N. J. 





Engagements for Northrup Pupils 


Easton Kent, tenor, pupil of Grace 
Northrup, soprano, has been engaged as 
soloist at the West End Presbyterian 
Church, New York. Mr. Kent worked 
with Miss Northrup in San Francisco, 
and came East to continue his studies 
with her. Another of Miss Northrup’s 
pupils, Mrs. Reily Eakin, soprano, is ful- 
filling an important church position in 
Atlanta, Ga. In addition to her concert 
work, which is under the direction of M. 
H. Hanson, Miss Northrup has been ac- 
tive as a teacher this season and she has 
a number of pupils who are engaged in 
professional singing. 





Viafora Pupils Heard at Players’ Club 


Helen Leveson, mezzo-soprano, and 
Mrs. Lillian Allen, soprano, pupils of 
Mme. Gina Ciaparelli Viafora, were 
among the soloists at a recent Sunday 
evening musical program given at the 
Players’ Club. Arturo Bonucci, ’cellist, 
was heard on the same program. Alma 
Gluck Zimbalist was among the guests 
of honor. 





Haywood Artists Heard 


Lois Ewell, soprano and a pupil of 
Frederick Haywood, sang arias from 
“Tosca,” with Jcsiah Zuro at the piano, 
in Charles D. Isaacson’s lecture series on 
operas at the Stuyvesant High School 
recently. Antonio Augenti, tenor, an- 
other pupil, appeared in recital in Cleve- 
land with Jean Nestoresco, violinist, and 
Edwin Kraft, pianist, recently. 
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Louis Rozsa 


DETROIT, Dec. 30.—Louis Rozsa, Hun- 
garian baritone, died here on Wednes- 


day. Death was due to ptomaine poison- 
ing. Mr. Rozsa had been on tour with 
the United States Opera Company, 


which recently disbanded. He was en- 
gaged by the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany last season and was to have sung 
at the Broadway Opera this winter. His 
New York début was made as Felramund 
in “Lohengrin” last February, when he 
substituted for Clarence Whitehill. His 
fine, rich voice won for him favorable 
comment on that occasion. 

Mr. Rozsa came to America after his 
escape from Budapest during the polit- 
ical upheaval in Hungary following the 
war. In his native land he was a leading 
artist at the Royal Opera. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, who accompanied him 
to the United States. 

Funeral services were held in the 
Grand Lodge Room of the Masonic 
Temple, Twenty-third Street, near Sixth 
Avenue, New York. on Dec. 30, conducted 
by Ehlers Lodge No. 953, F. and A. M., 
Leopold Melnar, master of the lodge, 
presiding. The Hungarian Gipsy Band, 
the Liberty Choral Society and Edward C. 
Havens, organist of the lodge, furnished 
the music. Floral offerings were sent 
by the Metropolitan Opera Company 
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and friends of the baritone, and, follow- 
ing the rites, eulogies were delivered 
by the heads of many. societies. More 
than 1500 persons attended. 


Richard Zeckwer 


PHILADELPHIA, JAN. 2.—Richard Zeck- 
wer, organist, pianist, composer, and 
founder of the Philadelphia Musical 
Academy, died at his home in this city 
on Saturday, after a brief sickness. He 
was born in Stendal, Prussia, seventy- 
two years ago, and came to Philadelphia 
half a century ago, after completing his 
musical training at Leipsic under Mosch- 
eles, Reinecke, Hauptmann, Richter, and 
Paul. In 1870, with three other musi- 
cians, he founded the Philadelphia Mus- 
ical Academy, now known as the Zeck- 
wer-Hahn Musical Academy, at 1617 
Spruce Street. He became widely known 
as a teacher, and also appeared as pian- 
ist in recitals in New York, Chicago, 
Cleveland and many other cities. He was 
organist at the Church of St. Vincent de 
Paul, Germantown, for seven years, and 
later served as organist of the Cathe- 
dral of Sts. Peter and Paul. His musical 
compositions included two orchestral 
overtures, a string quartet, a violin 
sonata, and many piano pieces and songs. 
He was also the author of several books, 
such as “The Limits of Hearing,” “A 
Scientific Investigation of Touch,” “My 
Experiences in Acoustics,” and “Music 
Considered from an Acoustical Stand- 
point.” In 1917 Mr. Zeckwer retired as 
director of the academy he founded, and 
devoted himself to revising his books 
and private teaching. He left three 
daughters and a son, Dr. I. T. Zeckwer 
of the Harvard Medical School. 





Mrs. Minnie Hahn 
CINCINNATI, Dec. 30.—Mrs. Minnie 
Hahn, the wife of Theodore Hahn, who 
for many years was flautist with the 
Cincinnati Symphony was buried on Dec. 
26 from her former home on Bodmann 


Avenue. Mrs. Hahn was the mother of 
six children, four of whom became 
prominent musicians: Adolf Hahn, 


teacher of violin at the College of Music, 
Carl Hahn, conductor of choral societies 
and a cornposer of note, Louis Hahn, 
flautist, and Theodore Hahn, Jr., con- 
ductor of the orchestra at the Capitol 
Theater. P. W. 





Alexander Doyle 

30STON, Dec. 30.—Alexander Doyle, 
sculptor and organist, died here on Dec. 
21 at the age of sixty-five years. He 
studied music, sculpture and painting in 
Italy and acted as organist in Italian 
cathedrals. He was an honorary mem- 
ber of the Raphael Academy of Urbino. 
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Head of South Dakota 
Federation Makes Music 
Survey of Whole State 








Mrs. Ethel Hutchins Peterson, President of 
South Dakota Federation of Music Clubs 


MITCHELL, S. D., Dec. 30.—Mrs. 
Ethel Hutchins Peterson of Sioux Falls, 
who was elected president of the newly- 
organized South Dakota Federation of 
Music Clubs, at the first convention of 
this organization, held recently in 
Mitchell, was appointed by the National 
Federation as a chairman to make a 
musical survey of the State. At the 
opening session of the convention, Mrs. 
Peterson presented a summary of musi- 
cal conditions in South Dakota and out- 
lined the policies of the Federation to 
delegates from nine organizations in 
Sioux Falls, Aberdeen, Highmore, Ver- 
milion and Mitchell. 





International Composers’ Guild Orig- 
inated in the United States 


The International Composers’ Guild of 
New York, inadvertently described in the 
issue of MusICAL AMERICA for Dec. 23 
as a “branch,” is instead the parent or- 
ganization. The Guild now has affiliated 
branches in Berlin and other European 
cities, but the movement originated in 
the United States, under the sponsorship 
of Edgar Varése. 





Mary Garden Suffering from a Cold 


Mary Garden, of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Association, is confined to her 
apartment in the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 
New York, with a severe cold. Inquiries 
have elicited the information that there 
is no cause for worry as to Miss Garden’s 
condition. 





Will Form New York Council for Federal 
Arts and Industries Center 


Rita Reen, who has been one of the 
leading proponents of the plan for a 
central building for art and industry in 
Washington, arrived in New York this 
week to form an advisory council, in ac- 
cordance with the Senate resolution 
creating a committee to report on the 
proposal. Miss Reen expects a favorable 
report and believes that Congress will 
vote a liberal appropriation for the pro- 
posal, which was described in MUSICAL 
AMERICA last week. The present plan 
calls for the construction of a $30,000,000 
building. 





First Violinist of London String Quartet 
Ill 


James Levy, first violinist of the Lon- 
don String Quartet, was so ill from a cold 
he contracted on the voyage across the 
Atlantic that when he landed in New 
York with the other members of the 
quartet from the President Monroe on 
Dec. 29, he was obliged to place himself 
under the orders of his doctor, who for- 
bade his appearance in public for the 
present. Consequently it was necessary 


to postpone the concerts for this week. 
It is hoped, however, that the four art- 
ists will be able to take up their program 
next week. Under the re-arranged plans 
made by the Antonia Sawyer manage- 
ment, the first New York appearance is 
now fixed for Feb. 10. The quartet was 
to have visited Australia at the close of 
the present season, but this tour has 
been postponed for a year, and it will 
leave instead for South America in May 
next, there to give forty concerts. 


HARPISTS TO MEET 
IN PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Change Made in Convention 
Plans—Set Works for 
Professional Test 


The next annual convention of harp- 
ists will be held in Providence, R. I., in 
April. It was originally planned to con- 


duct the meeting in Syracuse, N. Y., but 
Melville Clark, who was approached with 
a view to his managing the convention, 
has advised the Board of Directors that 
the present conditions wowld not be fa- 
vorable in that city. Neither theater nor 
hall is available and the only hotel in 
the city is constantly filled to capacity. 
As a token of gratitude to William Place, 
Jr., founder of the National Association 
of Harpists, the Board of Directors de- 
cided upon Providence, and Mr. Place 
and Mr. Van Veachton Rogers of Provi- 
dence have been selected as managers. 

In connection with the convention all 
leading. harpists have been invited to 
form an ensemble of harps, preferably 
for music in polyphonic form, to con- 
tribute one number. Leading harpists 
have also been invited to suggest cham- 
ber music works for harp and other in- 
struments or with voice. There will be 
no harp soli. 

The program will begin with a large 
ensemble of over 100 harps contributed 
to by every group of harpists and indi- 
vidual players. The number decided 
upon is the “Song of the Volga Boat- 
men,” transcribed by Carlos Salzedo. 
The Board wishes to make the coming 
convention an uncompromisingly artistic 
event. In view of this, leading harpists 
have been requested to select works of a 
markedly progressive spirit, well repre- 
sentative of the contemporary trend ot 
music. This does not exclude classics 
adequately transcribed and presented. 
All works for harp ensemble and cham- 
ber music are“required to be submitted 
to the Board before Jan. 31. 

The same date has been set for the 
closing of examination entries in the 
professional harpists’ test. Applicants 
are required to prepare the following 
works: Johann Sebastian Bach’s second 
piece from the Ten Pieces (transcribed 
by H. Renié), Haydn’s Theme and Vari- 
ations (transcribed by Carlos Salzedo), 
Pierné’s Impromptu Caprice, Debussy’s 
First Arabesque (transcribed by Renié) 
and Salzedo’s “Mirage” from his Five 
Poetical Studies, also one piece selected 
by the candidate himself. It is stated 
that the musicianship and understanding 
of the harp will have more weight than 
a display of technique with the jury, 
which is to consist of two harpists, two 
composers and one conductor. 











Daughter Born to Emma Roberts 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Longhead of 
Brookline, Mass., are the happy parents 
of a new daughter who arrived in their 
home on Dec. 5. Mrs. Longhead in pub- 
lic life is Emma Roberts, the contralto. 





NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Dec. 30.—This city enjoyed a _ short 
season of opera last week with the artis- 
tic performances by the Russian Grand 
Opera Company, Leo Feodoroff, director, 
of “Boris,” “The Snow Maiden,” “The 
Demon” and “The Jewess,” at the 
Shubert Theater. The attendance at 
each performance was of fair size and 
was cordial in its approbation. 

ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 








KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 


526-536 NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO, N, Y. 





Cadman Visits Burying Grounds of 
Prehistoric Indians in Middle \‘'e, 
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Charles Wakefield Cadman, Composer-Pianist, and Princess Tsianina on Site of Old India 
Burial Mounds Near Cadillac, Mich. 


HARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN, 
composer-pianist, who with Princess 
Tsianina has just concluded an extensive 
tour of the Middle West and the East, is 


shown in the accompanying picture on the 
site of an old Indian burying ground 
near Cadillac, Mich. The tablet com- 
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memorates the mounds of the prehistorie 
Indian tribe, Yems-Ko-Desh, whi h wag 
exterminated by the allied tribes of the 
Ottawas, Chippewas and Potawatomie 
many years before the discovery 
America by Columbus. Mr. Cadman ang 
Princess Tsianina are scheduled to make 
a joint tour of California in January, 































May Mukle Sails for 
Italy and Orient on 
Around-the-W orld Tour 
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On a Pleasure Trip Prior to the Steamer 
Voyage. May Mukle, English ’Cellist, Is 
Seen Between Rebecca Clarke, Composer, 
and Ernest Howard, Yachtsman 


May Mukle, English ’cellist, sailed 
from Marseilles on Dec. 16 on a tour 
around the world. Her first stop was 
Italy, where she was scheduled to appear 
in concert for two weeks, after which 
she was booked to sail for India, making 
her first appearance in Colombo. She 
will remain in the Orient until late 
spring, arriving in Honolulu in June. 
Previous to her departure from Eng- 
land, Miss Mukle appeared in a number 
of important concerts, including an ap- 
pearance in Queen’s Hall under the 
baton of Sir Henry Wood; a first per- 
formance in England of Ernest Bloch’s 
Hebrew Rhapsody in the same hall; an 
appearance before the Oxford Ladies’ 
Musical Society in one of the oldest 
music halls in Europe, where both 


Handel and Haydn had appeared, and 
in a trio concert in Wigmore Hall with 
Hess 


Myra and Marjorie Hayward. 


TOWN HALL TO GET ORGAN 


Henry Speyer Gives $35,000 to Be Used 
for Memorial to His Wife 


Henry W. Taft, chairman of the board 
of trustees of the Town Hall, New York 
has announced that James Speyer has 
donated $35,000 to be devoted to the in- 
stallation of an organ as a memorial to 
Mrs. Ellin Speyer, his wife, who was 
keenly interested in music. When Tow 
Hall was built provision was made for 
the installation of a great organ at some 
future time. Mr. Speyer’s gift will, 
therefore, be a timely one. Work on the 
new instrument will be started at once, 
and it is hoped that the opening will be 
about the Fourth of July. It will have 
four manuals and contain 2915) pipes, 
with provision for future expansion 
should it be considered advisable. 








Audrey Roslyn, pianist, will give 4 
recital in the MacDowell Gallery, New 
York, on the evening of Jan. 12, playing 
a program of works by Bach, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Harold Morris and others. Miss 
Roslyn has been a pupil of Mrs. Harold 
Morris for six years. 





The annual musicale held recently # 
the Hotel Biltmore, New York, by te 


Metropolis Club was the most successiU! 
in the thirty years of the Club’s exist 
ence. The artists on this occasion wer? 


John Charles Thomas, Beniamino (ig! 
Suzanne Keener and Lucile Orrell. 





The Denishawn Dancers will give 4 
performance before the students ° 
Vassar College in the Poughkeepsi 


Theater, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on Ja% 
15. This brings the number of thelr 
engagements for the month of January 
to twenty-nine. 





All the material in Musicau AMERICA #8 
copyrighted and may be reproduced 
when proper credit is given. 
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PIANOS 





Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 


Warerooms, 4 East 43rd St. New York 


Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 
— 











BushsLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
plishment back of this name vouch 
for extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 


Grands 


of superior 
tone quality. 


Cecilian 

Players with 

all-metal actio™ 
_ 











WEAVER PIANOS 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, YORK, ?4 
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